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Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes; orten pack- 
ages (200) cigarettesin 
glassine * paper « Cov- 
ered carton. We 
strongly recommend 
this carton forthe 
home or office supply 
or when you travel, 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


Ge 


for quality, for refreshing flavor 
and fragrance, for smooth, 
delightful mellow-mildness, for 
“body” and for real and true 
satisfaction! 


You have only to get acquainted 
with Camels to realize the ab- 
solute superiority of the Camel 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos. 


And, how you will prefer the 
Camel blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! We 
tell you it 1s a revelation! 


Camels are so unusual, so un- 


Camels certainly do 
answer your keenest 
cigarette desires— 








like any cigarette you ever 
puffed on! They meet the 
exacting requirement of the 
most fastidious smokers! 


No matter how liberally you 
smoke Camels they will not tire 
your taste! And, it willdelight 
you to discover personally that 
Camels leave no unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste or unpleas- 
ant cigaretty odor! 


Compare Camels with any 
cigarettein the world at any 
price! You'll forget all about 


coupons, premiums or gifts! 
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See the telegram one of the local guides is 
showing another. It tells the story: “Jim 
Hawkins shoot one hundred ducks. Will be 
down Thursday with friends.” 


— 


Shooting by Proxy 


O you know this “game hog?” 
D Perhaps he is a likeable young man with 
a shooting lodge down in Virginia or the Car- 
olinas. He has invited some of his friends to his 
lodge for a little shoot. He is eager to impress them 
with his hunting ability—and his picture shows him 
beside a pile of some hundred dead duck—“his share 
in the day’s sport.” 

His admiring guests had bagged less than a doz- 
en apiece. They are wondering how he ever did it. 

Our friend is a “proxy hunter,” one who has his 
shooting done on a wholesale basis before he picks 
up a gun—to impress his friends. 

His “sport” is one of the many kinds of useless 
slaughter of American game that is fast threatening 
its entire extinction. This kind of “sport” and pot- 
hunting and the shooting of mating birds are things 
the American Game Protective Association is aiming 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, 





to stamp out, so that all real American sportsmen 
will have a full game supply in the future. 

Hundreds of American sportsmen are now mem- 
bers of this Association, pledged to prevent the ex- 
termination of American game. 

No sportsman should be unwilling to give some 
of his time and money in the interest of the game 
from which he derives his pleasure 

If you are a sportsman, hunter or a lover of the 
Great Outdoors, and are not a member of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, it is your duty to 
cut out and fill in the membership coupon below 
today. 

Note: The magazines listed below are heartily 
in sympathy with our work. When you fill in your 
membership coupon, check the magazine you are the 
most interested in and it will be sent to you for one 
year. 
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A storehouse of new sport 


. BRAND-NEW out-door game is taking the 

A American people by storm—the Winchester 

game of family trapshooting. It's a whole 

new field of informal sport—a storehouse of fun for the 

whole family. And it’s all locked up in the wonder- 

fully compact, complete assembly of the Winchester 
Junior Trapshooting Outfit. 


A family gun club in itself 


A wonderful little Winchester .410 caliber sport 
gun, a strong hand trap, Winchester shells and clay 
targets—these are the principal parts of the Win- 
chester Junior Trapshooting Outfit. To American 
families they representlong days of royal sport—new 
sport—real recreation. 

Every man and boy who knows guns admires the 
new .410 sport gun— values its accuracy. Girls like to 
shoot with it because it has practically no recoil! 
People who have never shot before want to try their 
hand with this wonderful little gun. The Winchester 
Junior Trapshooting Outfit has solved at last the 
problem of a complete sport for every member of 
the family! 


The ideal Christmas present 
The new year is ahead of you—plan to make it 
yield the utmost enjoyment for you and yours. 
Your dealer will explain the new Winchester game 
—go to his store and see this wonderful new shooting 


Trapshooting for the whole family—the ideal Christmas gift 


outfit. Handle the splendid little sport gun—fit it to 
your shoulder. You can't keep your hands off it! 
Examine the whole assembly. Winchester shells, 
clay targets, hand trap—all are in keeping with the 
Winchester high standard of quality. 
Get this storehouse of new sport and give it to the 
whole family for Christmas! 


New sport for the new year 


Wherever you take the family next year take the 
Winchester Junior Trapshooting Outfit along. You'll 
want to slip it in every time you take the car out. Ina 
boat you'll find it as indispensable as your compass. 
You can hold family shooting-outings in any open 
space near home—even on your own lawn! 

The boys and girls will never tire of the Winchester 
game—the consuming hunger to smash that next 
clay target keeps everlastingly whetting them to 
fresh efforts. 

Yet the game won't cost you much. Clay targets 
and ammunition are both inexpensive—these are the 
only current charges. The sport gun and the hand 
trap, with proper care, will last for years. 

Introduce your family tothissplendid new sport. Get 
the Winchester Junior Trapshooting Outfit for your 
Christmas before the dealer's Christmas stock is gone! 

See your dealer today! 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5012 New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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Remember how you got up in the half-light of the early morning, went out on the misty lake and heard 
the “‘plop’’ and ‘“‘splash’’ of the hungry bass? Remember the thrill you got in the first ‘‘strike’’, the 
vibrations that came along line and rod like electric currents from a living dynamo? 


Great, wasn’t it? Didn’t you feel bully when the bronze-backed beauty was YOURS—a prize worth 
winning? Going outagain nextSummer? Right-o! Another treat’s in store for you. 
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S teel Fishing Rods 


will be ready for you. The up-to-date fisherman, who wants the best there is in tackle, gets ‘“Bristol’’ 
and Meek. You want the rod of super-strength and pliancy, the reel of super-accuracy. 


Say, what if your wife should get you ‘‘Bristol’’ and Meek for a Christmas present? Wouldn’t that 
make you love her a little bit more? It’s just like a woman to be so thoughtful. 


Perhaps you are already equipped for next Summer’s fishing, but your tackle needs some repairs. 
Send it in to us during the winter months, when immediate attention may be given it. Don’t wait 
until Spring to order repairs or buy tackle. 


When you want “‘Bristol’’ Rods and Meek or Blue Grass Reels, we recommend that you buy of your 
sporting goods dealer, but if he cannot supply you, or doesn’t seem anxious to do so, we will equip 
you at catalog prices. Accept no substitutes. ‘‘Bristol’’ and Meek illustrated catalog, mailed free on 
request, will show you there’s nothing as good. 


The Horton Manufacturing Co., 88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Branch: The Phil. B. Bekeart Company, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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With the Wildfowl of Barnegat 


We had just finished a copious break- 
fast of oranges, fried sausages, hot 
cakes, fried potatoes and steaming cof- 
fee, all cooked a la Barnegat Bay, 
spiced with the salty breath of the sea 
and served to the moaning of the No- 
vember wind as it swept over the broad 
marshes and about the houseboat. 

Slipping on rubber’ bvots, heavy 
Sweaters, gunning coats and caps, we 
stepped out on the front deck. Night 
still reigned supreme; no sign of dawn 
yet showed in the East. The meadows 
lay dark and indistinct about us and 
ceverhead countless stars twinkled from 
the black depths of the heavens. From 
the nearby pond holes that were scat- 
tered over the meadow island came the 
nasal quack of black ducks. At inter- 
vals a faint whistling sound high in the 
air could be heard above the moaning 
of the wind. The sound would grow 
rapidly louder, then the half-whistling, 
half-swishing of a powerful feathered 
body rushing thru space would come 
from overhead. Then fainter and faint- 
er would grow the sound till lost again 
in the sighing of the wind. A black 
cuck had come to join his kindred in 
the pond holes. 

The houseboat door slammed shut and 
Charlie, our guide and host, stood be- 
side us. 

“We had better get started,” said he. 
“It will be light soon and we have a 
good row ahead of us.” 

Picking up our guns and shell-bags, 
some bundles of sandwiches and a jug 
of water, we tramped across the mead- 
ows to the broad thorofare of water 
that separated our island from the one 
directly to the east. Here, drawn high 
up on the muddy bank. lay our sneak- 
boxes, as the Barnegat Bay gunning 
boats are called. Each boat had its 
load of decoys piled on the deck at the 
stern. 

We packed our duffle safely away 
under the decks and tied the crate of 
live ducks securely on the deck of one 
boat. Then, untying the painters, we 
shoved our three boats down the slip- 
pery bank and jumped aboard. Settling 
ourselves in the cock-pits, we picked up 
the oars and got down to the job before 
us. 

It was hard rowing in the face of 
the strong wind with the boats heavily 
loaded with decoys. But with short, 
steady strokes, we finally cleared the 
meadows and ran out on the choppy 
bay. Then, with Charlie taking the 
lead, we pulled at the oars for half an 
hour. As we proceeded flocks of ducks 
could be heard arising from the water 
and passing overhead on _ whistling 
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wings. Soon a dark line of meadows 
rose out of the gloom before us and 
we rowed up to West Sedge. 

Here on the bank the sod had been 
cut out, forming a square basin large 
enough to hold four or five sneak- 
boxes. The marsh, with its reeds and 
coarse grass, bordered the basin at the 
rear and on both sides. In front the 
rim of the basin was low, and at high 
tide the waters of the bay came over 
the ledge and flooded the hollow. 

This was an excellent arrangement 
for concealment. When the boats were 
pulled into the basin their decks lay 
level with the surrounding meadows, 
and when cut reed and grass was spread 
over the decks the boats could not be 
distinguished from the rest of the 
marsh. The boats lay firmly side by 
side in their respective positions and 
a strong wind could not swing them 
around. Yet, when there were ducks 
to retrieve or the decoys needed mov- 
ing, the sneak-boxes could be easily 
pulled over the low rim of sod and on 
out into the bay. ¢ 

Charlie busied himself in setting out 
the wooden decoys, while Cap and I 
collected armfuls of the coarse salt 
grass and rushes. We had eighty or 


ninety decoys, representing the most 
common varieties of fowl—scaup or 
broad-bill, black duck, red-head and 
sheldrake or merganser; also a few 
geese and brant decoys. 

It is quite a task to properly and 
single-handed set out a flock of decoys 
of this size, especially if the weather 
is very cold and rough, as often is the 
case. Here is where knowledge of wild- 
fowling and of handling the boat, gained 
cnly from years spent on the bay, comes 
into full play. Charlie knew exactly 
what to do and proceeded to do it in 
the shortest possible time. And soon 
the whole flock of wooden birds, look- 
ing very lifelike, was bobbing among 
the little choppy waves about thirty 
yards from shore. Some of the decoys 
were grouped close together, others 
were spread out; all floated with heads 
to the wind. To windward of the duck 
decoys and a little off to themselves 
were the geese and brant decoys. 

The drake and hen black ducks were 
anchored out just in front of our blind, 
where they at once proceeded to have 
the time of their lives diving, quacking 
and splashing in the cold water. The 
old hen mallard was tied on the meadow 
in the reeds back of our boats. It is 














THE DECKS OF THE SNEAK-BOXES ARE COVERED WITH MARSH GRASS AND RUSHES. 




















always well in using live decoys to have 
one hidden on shore out of sight of the 
others to keep them calling. There the 
hen would stand with neck stretched 
up quacking for all she was worth at 
short intervals in an attempt to locate 
the other birds. 

The sneak-boxes were pulled into the 
basin and carefully covered with the 
brown marsh grass and rushes. We 
climbed into the cock-pits and, like so 
many turtles retreating into their shells, 
worked our way down till only the tops 
of our caps showed above the decks. 
The guns snapped shut on the duck 
loads and all was ready for the first 
flock. 

As the first pale streaks of dawn 
spread in the eastern sky we could see 
the ducks, mostly broad-bills and black 
ducks, flying swiftly across the dim 
vray light. Suddenly our callers on the 
water stopped splashing and dipping 
and burst forth in a sonorous chorus 
of quacks, the lady mallard of the reeds 
joining in. A second later there was a 
rush of wings close to our boats as a 
big flock of broad-bills or scaup swung 
to the decoys. Sitting up, we all fired 
at the shadowy forms; two splashed 
into the water, the rest melted into the 
surrounding gloom as swiftly and mys- 
teriously as they had appeared. 

As the scaup vanished into the dusk, 
our live decoys acted as tho they had 
gone stark crazy. First one, then the 
other of the two on the water would 
jump into the air till their cords pulled 
them abruptly back again. They would 
squat on the water, then half fly, half 
swim to the bank, where clambering 
on land, they would run up and down 
in the mud as fast and as far as their 


THE 


DUCK DECOYS AND ONE OF THE 
short legs and cords would let them, 
quacking hysterically the while. The 


lady mallard also lost her dignity and 
hehaved as badly. They generally acted 
in this manner upon sight of the first 
flock of wild ducks. After that they 
seemed to quiet down and realize that 
their job was to lure the birds within 


range, not scare them into the next 
county. Charlie brought in the two 


scaups. 

As the gloom gave way to the coming 
day and the rising sun showed its face 
over the crest of the sand dunes, the 
ducks came rapidly, all  broad-bills, 
sometimes one or two, more often a 
small flock. Our callers were working 
fine, dabbling about in the water just 
enough to give life to the flock of 
wooden birds and attract attention, yet 
not pulling at their cords or acting in 
€@ Manner as to cause suspicion. And 
when they called, it was with a con- 
fiding note which seemed to say, “Come 
on in, boys, the water’s fine and plenty 
of duck grass, too.” 

Early in the morning we saw the ad- 
vantage of live decoys demonstrated. 
Our two black ducks had tired of swim- 
ming and were squatted quietly on the 
mud bank. Their elevation now was 
sufficiently high to allow the hen mal- 
lard in the reeds to see them; there- 
fore, she, too, stood silent, preening her 
feathers. 

A half-mile out over the bay and high 
in the air came a long, wavering string 
of black ducks. They showed no in- 
tentions of decoying and were headed 
straight down the bay. 

“There’s a nice bunch of ducks, Char- 
lie,” I said, “and I am going to stir up 
our decoys.” 








“CALLERS.” 


So saying, I picked up a lump of sod 
and threw it at our callers, hitting the 
drake squarely on the back. With a 
loud squawk he flew off the bank and 
landed with a big splash in the water. 
The other duck followed him, quacking 
lustily and skidding along the water 
before he finally settled. There they 
proceeded to stand on end and flap 
their wings. The hen mallard thought 
she had been deserted and kicked up a 
creat fuss. : 

It was evident that the flock of wild 
birds away out over the bay had no- 
ticed the movement among the decoys, 
tho I doubt if their calling could be 
heard at that distance. The flock took 
c. big swerve in its line of flight, then 
broke in half; the rear birds turned 
and beat to windward in our direction. 

“We are going to get a shot, sure 
enough,” said Charlie. At that moment 
the callers caught sight of the flock 
and, stretching their necks, started 
quacking at a great rate. Then the 
foremost ducks in the flock turned and 
tollowed the rest. 

We sank down into our boats. The 
black ducks came steadily on, and when 
about eighty yards away, set their wings 
in a graceful curve and sailed into the 
decoys. It was a sight to thrill any 
hunter, to see those big, heavy fowl 
curve down and a moment later hang 
almost. motionless for the briefest sec- 
end in the clear air of early morning, 
about twenty yards above the sparkling 
water, their red legs dangling and tails 
spread. 

It was then that we were up and our 
guns working fast. And how those big 
ducks did cut and jump at the reports. 
It was as if springs had been released 
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BLACK DUCKS AND SCAUP—AND, CAN YOU FIND THE PIN TAIL? 














under each bird that had not died with 
the first shots. Straight up they shot 
on fast beating wings, their feet work- 
ing as if to help them climb thru the 
air. Two or three more suddenly col- 
lapsed and tumbled into the bay. Then 
the survivors were out of range, rush- 
ing down wind. There had been a dozen 
or fifteen birds in the flock and we 
had six down. It had been fast, thrill- 
ing sport, and the cold, raw wind was 
forgotten in the keen excitement of 
the moment. We owed our success in 
this particular instance alone to the 
live decoys. 

Later a pair of mergansers or shel- 
drake decoyed. Cap downed one, I got 
the other. The flight was good for sev- 
eral hours, then the birds stopped com- 
ing. The pipes were lighted and we 
crawled out for a turn about the mead- 
ows to warm up and get the cramps 
out of our muscles. The lunch-boxes 
were opened, and what appetites we 
had after the hours spent in the cold, 
salty air! 

What a scene of wild beauty was 
spread about us! To the east lay the 
undulating line of white sand dunes that 
separated the bay from the sea. About 
us stretched the flat, brown islands of 
marsh and meadow, with glimpses of 
the dancing waters of Barnegat Bay be- 
tween glistening in the sunlight. Far 
across the open bay to the west rose 
the dark pine woods of Ocean County. 
Flocks of ducks streamed across the 
November sky. The somber rushes near- 
by waved and rustled softly to the 
sweep of the northeast wind that 
brought with it the spice of the sedge 
and the murmur of the distant surf. 

We returned to the sneak-boxes in 
the afternoon and bagged a few more 
ducks, all broad-bills and black ducks. 
Great gangs of brant were moving down 
the bay, headed for the sandbars ex- 
posed by the low tide. These birds, 
like the geese, consume quantities of 
sand. They passed at a good height 
far out over the bay, one great flock 
after another, their white underparts 
flashing in the sun as sudden gusts of 
wind swept their ranks. Ours was a 
poor position for geese or brant and 
the big fowl passed us by. 

A flock of the speedy little broad- 
bills was always in sight. They would 
beat into the northeaster, their short, 
powerful wings working fast to gain 
headway against the strong wind. High 
in the air they would battle along, then 
suddenly sweep down to the spray of 
the whitecaps. It was interesting to 
hear our guide name the ducks when 
they were hardly more than black dots 
in the air away out in the bay. Almost 
at a glance he knew the different va- 
rieties by certain peculiar flock forma- 
tions, or by some peculiarity in the 
flight. And, under his expert instruc- 
tion, we soon were able to pick out the 
scaups from the golden-eyes or whis- 
tlers, the sheldrakes from the black 
ducks, the black ducks from the red- 
neads, when they were still a long ways 
off. 

As the sun sank into the pine woods 
on the western bay shore, we loaded 
the decoys aboard the sneak-boxes and 
pulled for Middle Island. Dusk was 
merging the gray stretches of bay and 
the black silhouettes of the points as 
we reached the houseboat. The black 
ducks were coming into the pond holes, 
where they would spend the night un- 
disturbed. We gave our callers a lib- 
eral supper of cracked corn, hung our 
bag of twenty ducks on the outside 
wall of the houseboat, then went in- 
side to warm up by the stove. 
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THE “CALLERS.” 


A fine supper, all served steaming 
hot, and, having dined, we leaned back 
with our pipes and listened to Charlie’s 
stories of the sea and shore. Mean- 
while the wind howled about the house- 
boat, as it only can when passing over 
sea or plain. 

“If the wind holds, we will get some 
good shooting tomorrow,” said our host 
as we climbed into the bunks. “I want 
to see you boys burn some more pow- 
der. Will call you early—and good- 
night.” 

Dawn next day found us hidden away 
in our sneak-boxes at East Sedge. The 
wind had died down completely in the 
night and now only a very light breeze 
rippled the surface of the bay and 
swayed the tall, brown rushes about 
our blind. It looked as if it would be 
a poor day for ducking. But hopes 
ran high at daybreak, and we had the 
true duck-hunter’s faith. 

It was not long before a small bunch 
of black ducks, hearing our callers, 
turned and came towards the decoys. 
They were very: suspicious and circled 
our position two or three times just 
out of gun shot. Our callers did their 
best to lure the wary fowl to us, but 
they would not actually decoy. Once 
more they swung about us, then rising 
higher, they passed directly over our 
boats in a determined way that told 
they were about to leave us. 

“Give it to them,” cried Charlie. Our 
guns roared in the stillness of the morn- 
ing. A single black duck left the flock 
and, on set wings, volplaned to the wa- 
ter. It had been a long shot; the bird 
was only wing-tipped and now he was 
swimming rapidly away. I put out in 
the boat, and after quite a row brought 
him to bag, altho I had to shoot him 
egain. 


Later on we noticed two ducks flying 
high in the air, but coming in our di- 
rection. “They look like mallards,” said 
Charlie; then he added, “No, body too 
thin and long for mallards. Say, Ill 
bet they are sprigs.” 

Our callers quacked to the newcom- 
ers. The ducks came on (they were 
both hen sprigs or pintails), then 
climbed straight up and circled directly 
over us, about sixty yards high. They 
were extremely wild and this was prob- 
subly as good a chance as we would get. 
As Cap and I pointed our guns straight 
up, the wary sprigs detected us, and 
up they shot into the sky. Sut the 
loads of No. 5’s traveled faster than 
the towering birds. One load caught 
the lower duck. fFrantically she beat 
the air with wings and legs, suddenly 
her rapid ascent checked, then she wilt- 
ed ana dropped like a lump of lead. 
She landed on the hard mud close to 
our boats with a resounding thud. I 
never remember seeing a duck killed 
at such a height with a 12-gauge gun; 
it must have been at least seventy-five 
yards straight up in the air. A few 
lucky pellets had done the trick. It 
was Cap’s bird; the other one I either 
missed or the shot failed to kill at that 
distance. 

It was some hours before we used 
our guns again. Because of the calm- 
ness of the day the ducks were not 
moving about much; instead, they float- 
ed in big flocks out on the middle of 
the bay, where they were safe from 
the gunners on the points. 

A mellow “honk, a-honk, a-honk” com- 
ing softly from a great distance drifted 
to us on the light breeze. Soon we 
picked them out, a long, wavering “V” 
of Canada nearly a mile away 
over the white sand dunes to the east. 


geese, 
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SAY, BOYS, LOOK AT THE GEESE! 
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The wedge moved steadily southward, 
then when about opposite us it swung 
to the right and came in over the bay. 
We counted nineteen geese in the flock 
as it passed us at about 300 yards. 

We sank down into our sedge-covered 
boats, the callers quacking, Charlie 
talking to the flock in his very best 
Canada goose. But it was of no avail 
and on they went. An old gander, a 
veteran pilot of perhaps many a long 
journey, led at the apex of the “V;” 
his flock strung out behind him in per- 
fect order, an even space between each 
bird. With long necks stretched straight 
out, they moved with impressive unison 
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lay between. Distance meant nothing 
to these feathered nomads; they spread 
iheir broad wings and answered Na- 
ture’s beckoning. Theirs was a life of 
infinite freedom, a heritage of limit- 
less space. 

The migration of all birds can but 
excite wonder and stir the imagination, 
but to me, that of the wild goose em- 
barked on a voyage of several thousand 
miles, holds the keenest interest. 

I crawled out of my sneak-box and, 
taking my gun, started for a walk on 
the meadows, leaving Cap and Charlie 
to watch over the decoys. At the lower 
«end of the island I was going thru a 














“CAP” AND CHARLIE CANNOT RESIST THE BLANDISHMENTS OF THE CAMERA MAN, 


beneath the clouds to the measured 
flapping of their broad wings. Their 
honking rang clear on the cold air. Their 
flight seemed slow, but as a matter of 
fact, they were flying with great rapid- 
ity and soon they were lost to sight 
away down the bay. 

What a story of travel and adventure 
they could tell would they stop with 
us and could they talk to us. Wild 
wanderers of the wind, they knew the 
boundless wastes of far-distant Labra- 
dor shores, the dreamy, sun-kissed 
marshes of the Southland, and all that 


marshy strip of tall reeds by the wa- 
ter’s edge when I saw a flock of four 


little buffle-heads, or butter-balls as 
they are called, coming towards me. 
The little ducks were flying parallel 


with the shore, about thirty yards from 
it and perhaps ten feet above the wa- 
ter. They were in a straight line, one 
bird directly behind the _ other. I 
crouched low in the reeds and waited 
until they were almost opposite me. 
The second duck in line was not more 
than two feet behind the leader, the 
third and fourth at about four feet in- 





tervals. “Here’s where I get three 
ducks with two shots,” I said to my- 
self, thinking to kill the leader and the 
second bird with the first shot and the 
third bird in line with the second bar- 
rel, 

I saw that they were flying very fast 
down wind, so, swinging my gun well 
ehead of the leading duck, I fired twice 
in quick succession. You can imagine 
my surprise when I saw the last bird 
in line drop to the water and the other 
three fly safely on. It was then that 
1 reflized the tremendous speed those 
little ducks had been making and how 
thoroly I had underestimated it. I hate 
to think how far behind them the shot 
from my second barrel had gone. 

It takes many seasons of shooting on 
the bay before one fully appreciates 
the rapidity of a duck’s flight and can 
bring himself ta consistently aim his 
gun at a point far enough ahead of the 
bird. A duck coming to the decoys is 
a comparatively easy mark, as he slows 
down before alighting, but the same 
duck passing at thirty or forty yards 
in full flight will quickly teach you the 
truth of that old saying among the bay 
men, “If you shoot at the duck you will 
never get him.” 

If a foot seems far enough ahead, 
make it three and the duck will then, 
no doubt, fly into the center of the 
charge. This leading a duck flying past 
or over you is a proposition which re- 
quires much shooting and study to mas- 
ter it. It is a matter of accurately es- 
timating the speed of the flight in con- 
junction with the distance the bird is 
away from you; also the velocity of the 
wind. The new hand at duck shooting 
will use many shells in learning; the 
old hunters often miss. 

On returning to the decoys I found 
that Cap had downed a sheldrake, all 
that had come to the stool. Not another 
duck came to us until near sundown. 
As Charlie was about to take up the 
decoys. a little duck whisked suddenly 
in, seemingly from nowhere, made a 
rapid curve over the decoys and started 
away, when I dropped him. He was a 
beautiful little male green-wing teal. 

The teal are the smallest of wild- 
fowl and the green-wing, measuring 
about fourteen inches, is the smallest 
of the three varieties, the other two 
being the blue-wing and the cinnamon 
teal. The green-wing is rather a rare 
bird in the East, the blue-wing being 
tar more abundant, while in the West 
the condition is reversed. The cinna- 
mon teal is distinctly a western bird. 
All the teal are excellent game birds. 
They fly with wonderful rapidity, and 
this, with their small size, makes them 
exceedingly difficult marks. Also they 
come well to decoys. And, to my mind, 
there is no better bird for the table 
than a roasted teal. 

We had only five ducks to take to 
the houseboat. But a rather odd fea- 
ture of the day’s sport was that each 
bird was of a different species. There 
was a black duck, a pintail, a buffle- 
head, a sheldrake and a teal in the bag 
that night. 

We started out next morning in the 
face of a brisk, raw north wind and 
went again to West Sedge. For some 
unknown reason the ducks flatly re- 
fused to come to the decoys and there 
was not a shot offered until 10 o’clock, 
altho there were plenty of ducks flying 
over the bay. Three little broad-bills 
or lesser scaup came to the decoys and 
we bagged them all. Then our guns lay 
silent till late in the afternoon, when 
a small bunch of black ducks came by 














at long range and we tumbled one of 
their number into the bay. At dusk 
a single hen mallard curved in, high 
over the decoys. It was the last mis- 
take she ever made. 

Then we loaded our decoys aboard 
the sneak-boxes and pulled across the 
gray bay to the houseboat. The tide 
was flooding and the brant, leaving the 
sandbars, came up the bay. They passed 
in long lines thru the dusk of early 
evening like serpents, crawling with 
snakelike undulations across the leaden 
sky. Keeping up their constant »™ usi- 
cal brant-talk, they streamed out to the 
deep, open water to pass the night 
afloat. 

We were disappointed to find the 
weather next morning very poor for 
ducking. It was mild for this late in 
the year and there was hardly a breath 
of air to stir the placid waters of the 
bay. 

It did not seem worth while to make 
a long trip to some point. So we each 
slung a load of decoys over our shoul- 
ders and tramped to the north end of 
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Middle Island. Here we made a good 
blind among the tall brown rushes, and, 
putting out the decoys, awaited what 
ducks might fly to us. 


Dawn was spreading in long gray 
streaks in the eastern sky, but the 


dusk still hung heavy about us. Sud- 
denly a large duck, looking jet black 
in the wan light, swung in and settled 
with a loud splash in the water among 
the furthest decoys. I was offered the 
shot. As I'stood erect the duck jumped 
and flew low over the dark water. It 
was still almost too dark to shoot and 
I missed the shadowy form with the 
first shot, but connected with the sec- 
end barrel. None of us were sure just 
what species he was until we had him 
on shore. He proved to be a surf scoter 
or coot, about the size of a large mal- 
lard, an all-black bird with the excep- 
tion of a white spot, triangle in shape, 
on the forehead and one on the nape. 

There are several varieties of scoters 
or coots, and they, with the eider ducks, 
are lovers of the open sea, and are Sel- 
dom shot on the bay. They are more 
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eften hunted in an arduous but rather 
exciting manner from a line of small 
boats anchored far out at sea. The 
fowl are shot as they fly over the line 
of boats. 

The sport calls for skillful handling 
of the gun, as the boats are often toss- 
ing about on a heavy sea and the ducks 
are always under full headway when 
they pass. They are expert divers and 
a wounded bird is next to impossible to 
retrieve. All the coots are decidedly 
undesirable as food since their flesh 
has a strong sedgy or fishy flavor. 

Later in the morning we bagged a 
sheldrake, then stopped three scaup 
from a flock of five or six. The ducks 
then stopped flying altogether and we 
returned to the houseboat. 

In the afternoon we ran across the 
bay in the garvey to the western shore, 
then up the winding creek to Tucker- 
ton. Here we reluctantly said goodby 
to Charlie, the brown marshes and the 
sparkling waters of Barnegat. 


2623 Pee sas 


In the Realm of the Sourdough 








cured here. 





and caribou on the Generc. 


A hunting and collecting expedition into Alaska and Yukon Terri- 
tory under the auspices and direction of the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History. 

Part V recorded several days’ experiences while hunting moose 
A bull moose and three caribou were Sse- 
Our party joined that of Dr. Hill (an Alaskan sportsman) 
on the Kletsan, and this chapter opens while we were camping side by 
side with him. 

















The morning of September 8th in our 
camp broke with great preparation and 
expectancy by at least two members 
(Harry and myself) and our guides. 
This was to be the last favorable op- 
portunity that either he or I should 
have of getting game on the trip. We 
needed a good ram or two for our sheep 
groups, and also a lamb to fill. Be- 
sides these, we hoped to be able to 
bring back a personal trophy—not to 
be considered, however, until we should 
have filled the museum’s demands, if 
that were possible. While we were on 
this two-day trip it was hoped that 
William, Rogers and the others, by their 
combined scouting, should be able to 
fill on the moose and possibly the cari- 
bou group. So, as we each went our 
separate ways that morning—Harry and 
Jimmy up the Kletsan and Cap and I 
(with Longley along to pack our tent 
and belongings) headed for: Figgins 
Mountain—it is safe to say that we had 
much the feeling of the son leaving the 
cld homestead to seek his fortune after 
bidding the folks goodby. 

During our morning ride along the 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 
PART VI. 


side of Figgins Mountain we saw sev- 
eral small bunches of sheep, easily 
picked out with the naked eye. At 
noon we camped eight miles from main 
camp, in a draw protected by the last 
remnant of trees available near timber- 
line, pitched our tent, ate a hurried 
lunch and, after allowing Longley to 
go to permanent camp (with advice to 
return tomorrow afternoon for us), we 
were ready to talk sheep. As we faced 
the mountain, to our right reposed a 
band of ewes and lambs a couple of 
miles away on the side of a ridge that 
sloped down from the mountain. To 
the left, the same distance, on another 
ridge similarly sloping from the main 
eminence, lay a bunch of six or seven 
rams. Ordinarily those rams would have 
looked the most tempting of the two 
chances open to us, but there were other 
things to consider. We really needed 


¢. lamb worse than a ram, and besides, 
we had it doped out that we could go 
up that afternoon and get our lamb, 
and be able to bag a ram or two on 
the following day. 

So, very bold-heartedly we approached 


the draw which led to the ewes and 
lambs. It was 1:30 p. m. and the wind 
was fairly favorable, tho at times trad- 
ing and shifting in a rather discourag- 
ing manner. When nearly two miles 
from camp, at a point where it cafioned 
up, we saw the ewes and lambs cross 
the little cafion about 500 yards ahead 
of us. There were five ewes and two 
lambs in the flock. We circled to the 
opposite side of the gulch from that 
to which they were crossing and crawled 
up behind a rock 300 yards from them. 
I took the first shot at one of the 
lambs, but missed. Then Cap opened 
fire, after which we both continued to 
shoot until each of us had probably sent 
six or eight shots after that little in- 
offensive ovis dalli. While it didn’t 
then look as if we hit it at all, we made 
it very unpleasant for the little boy 
until finally Cap toppled it over just 
as he was crossing the crest of the 
ridge with a shot in the head. When 
skinning it out we noticed that it had 


also been shot thru the intestines. An 
examination of the hide both in the 
field and at the museum shows that 
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this hole was made by a hard-pointed 
bullet, and while Cap was using soft 
points in his shooting (and I hard 
points), yet he says he remembers shov- 
ing in a hard-point bullet at some time 
during the fusillade. Therefore, we shall 
probably never know who hit this 
youngster in the stomach, but it mat- 
ters not anyway. Cap did some splen- 
did work in bringing down the little 
fellow at the final distance at which 
he was hit—about 400 yards, on the 
run. We reached our siwash camp with 
the skin, bones and meat of the lamb 
at 5 o’clock. 

We arose at 5 the next morning and 


at 6:30 started for the summit with 
rams as our sole objective. The crest 
of the mountain toward which we 


climbed was semi-circular in form, leav- 
ing an amphitheater-shaped depression 
within the hollow of the mountainside. 
Toward this hollow we climbed, pass- 
ing en route the ridge from which, on 
our inward trip, we had made such a 
mess in shooting at the two lambs re- 
corded in Chapter IV of this narrative. 
We climbed this ridge, as it led up to 


the rim of our goal, and when about 
half-way up we saw seven sheep on 
the opposite side of the ridge. They 


proved to be young rams and ewes, so 
we left them undisturbed. 

We finally reached the summit, 2,500 
feet higher than our siwash camp, and 


continued to follow around the semi- 
circular rim. Soon we reached a point 
from which we saw sheep with the 


glasses about three miles away and far 
below us on the opposite side of the 
mountain from camp. AS we neared 
the precipice of the summit we detected 
other seattering bands below us, until 
finally the slopes of that mountain for 
a square mile or two were dotted with 
white specks. We stood at one point 
and counted eighty-eight ewes and 
lambs, but not a ram _ seemed to 
be in evidence. They were peace- 
fully feeding, or lying down, in 
bunches of twos, threes and up to ten, 
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McCarthy to the hunting fields. 
second camp, etc. 


with here and there a single sheep. 

We nearly frightened a little lamb to 
death. It was first seen at about fifty 
feet below us, and we, being unob- 
served, were able to come on it rather 
suddenly. When we showed ourselves 
« swooping eagle from the skies could 
not have had a more demoralizing ef- 
fect on that youngster. . It simply tum- 
bled all over itself getting to its mother. 
The very small proportionate number 
of lambs seen before us (not nearly as 
many as of ewes) bore strong testimony 
to the terrible toll that the eagles take 
of the young sheep. I mentally re- 
solved at sight of this convincing evi- 
dence to begin a new and unending 
warfare on these piratical birds. While 
their damage to sheep life is proverb- 
ial, even in the States, I don’t believe 
any given area in Montana or Wyoming 
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Map showing route of hunting party by train from Cordova to McCarthy and by pack train from 
The pack route is indicated by following the camps—first camp, 


has one-tenth the number of eagles that 
is found in a similar area in Alaska and 
Yukon Territory. They are to be seen 
there almost continually. Bounties on 
eagles should be placed sufficiently high 
as to reduce their number below the 
present point of danger to mountain 
sheep and other game. The present 
bounty on these birds in Alaska is only 
50 cents—it could better be $5.00. 

As we were after rams, the pastoral 
seene below had no interest for us be- 
yond the enjoyment of it and the in- 
structive feature connected with it; 
therefore, we reluctantly turned from 
the beautiful spectacle and faced toward 
the bolder summits of ramland. We 
crossed a “saddle” and soon found our- 
selves on top of a very rugged peak 
with precipitous, black sides. To the 
farther point of this we walked and 














THE AUTHOR AND A NICE RAM THAT WAS KILLED BY HIM. 
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took a peep into the abyss, or cafion, 
below. The first glance disclosed six 
nice rams lying togethe: on a grassy 
slope 1,000 feet below and almost im- 
mediately beneath us. It was now 1:30 
p. m. and Cap felt a little dubious about 
cur making the stalk and getting our 
rams in any seasonable time at all. 
The day was clear and comparatively 
calm, and I guessed that if we could 
slide off the mountain on the east side 
<the rams were south of us) the wind 
would be in our favor for the stalk. 
A look down the east side showed it to 
be a rather precarious drop. In fact, 
we might find that it could not be made 
at all. For over 200 feet from the top 
the drop was almost perpendicular. 
Only by following fissures and taking 
advantage of projecting “steps” could 
we hope to descend. Cap didn’t think 
we could make it, but we persevered, 
and finally found ourselves successfully 
worming our way down. Once this 
ledge was negotiated, the rest seemed 
easy. We were soon down on the steep, 
grassy slopes where the uneven con- 
tours afforded excellent stalking ground. 

We approached to within 500 yards 
of the bunch, which by this time had 
arisen and were working in a quarter- 
ing direction our way, slowly feeding. 
They were moving like snails, or so it 
seemed to the two hunters located eleven 
miles from permanent camp who ex- 
pected to get in before midnight. They 
were feeding toward a slight rise, and 
as their course would take them below 
and beyond it, we awaited eagerly the 
time when the little knoll would cover 
them, expecting at that moment to make 
a dash for some projecting rocks a cou- 
ple of hundred yards nearer them. We 
dared not now make such a sneak for 
fear of exposing ourselves. From their 
present snail-like progress we surmised 
it would take them at least half an 
hour to work under cover, and each 
minute of that thirty was golden to us, 
who begrudged every delay they made. 
We lay behind some projecting rocks 
awaiting developments. I heard a gurg- 
ling sound and looked back to find Cap 
asleep. In about the conjectured time 
ene of the rams vanished behind the 
knoll. <A 50-foot blanket would cover 
the remaining five as they, too, disap- 
peared. I awoke Cap with a slap and 
we were soon moving fast toward our 
goal behind the rocky ledge. We fol- 
lowed this projection fifty yards, then 
sank into a swale, which we followed 
a ways and finally came out above them 
about 250 yards away. Cap spied on 
them and said he could kill one from 
where we lay. I advised a further stalk, 
and as it seemed favorable owing to a 
slight depression lying for seventy-five 
yards ahead of us, we crept and slid 
toward them until we were about 150 
yards away. I raised up and saw, for 
the first time, that they were disturbed. 
My first shot standing, I am ashamed to 
say, missed. Cap said he would hold 
his fire until I had one down. My sec- 
ond shot piled one of them up, but he 
was soon up and moving. By this time 
they were all going. Cap missed his 
first shot, a most difficult one at best, 
but his next knocked one over. Then 
I hit one, bringing him down, but he 
was up again. He walked slow, as he 
was hard hit. - Cap chased after the 
fleeing ones and on the run at 400 yards 
he was able to bring another down. I 
remained back and finished my two 
wounded rams, while Cap, not knowing 
that I had killed these crippled ones, 
kept firing until he had two down. This 
made four total—plenty for the museum 
and for personal trophies. All the rams 
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AS McCARTHY LOOKED TO US ON OUR RETURN. 











FREIGHTING WITH SLED DOGS OVER ROHN GLACIER (ON THE LINE OF OUR ROUTE) IN 
MARCH. THIS IS THE “TOO-MUCH” JOHNSON OUTFIT. 




















A BEAUTIFUL HEAD, BUT SKIN SPOILED FOR MUSEUM USE BY THE EAGLES. 
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ROGERS AND HIS CARIBOU HEADS. 
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killed by us had full curls of horn and 
base measurements around 13% to 14 
inches, very nice average ovis dalli, 8 
to 10 years old. 

Intending to dress the two that I had 
killed, I descended into a little cafion 
where lay the first one, and after he 
was gralloched I climbed toward the 
other, when I heard Cap’s voice calling 
me from far up the draw on our home- 
ward course. He called so long and 
persistently that I started for him, leav- 
ing my other ram untouched, as well 
us passing one of his on the way that 
had not been dressed. I couldn’t under- 
stand Cap’s anxiety, but when after a 
half-hour’s climbing I reached him he 
said we must hurry if we were to get 
to camp before midnight—that it would 
be all right to leave the animals out 
overnight without dressing them. 

After congratulating Cap on his won- 
derful shooting (for it was an exhibi- 
tion that brought forth my greatest ad- 
miration, owing to the distance at which 
he killed his two sheep—around 400 
yards—and the fact that they were trav- 
cling tast), we climbed up the divide 
toward camp. It was 5 p. m. when we 
climbed out of this “pot-hole” onto the 
saddle above, and 6 o’clock when (with 
the assistance of Longley, who had 
come to meet us with the saddle horses) 
we reached our siwash camp. It took 
us just twenty minutes to pack our 
tent, bedding, ete., on the horse, and 
at 8:30 we reached our permanent 
camp, across the White River. 

Here we learned of Harry’s failure 
on game while on his siwash trip on 
the Upper Kletsan with Brownie. It 
seems they made temporary camp on 
the afternoon of the first day on one 
of the tributaries of the Kletsan that 
headed in the foothills of Mt. Natazhat. 
After lunch Brownie took a reconnoiter 
up farther toward the mountain and 
soon discovered some rams. He -hur- 
ried back to camp to tell Harry, but by 
the time he arrived it was found too 
late to go for them that day, so it was 
planned to get an early start on the 
morrow. 

Next morning .it seems Brownie 
couldn’t tell positively which mountain 
or ridge he had seen the sheep on. This 
upset the plans so completely that they 
decided to abandon the idea of going 
for these rams, but to skirt the moun- 
tain to the west in the hope of finding 
ethers and return by way of Camp 
Creek. This plan was followed, but 
without seeing any game at all. Con- 
sequently Harry was a very much dis- 
couraged man when he errived at camp 
and our heartiest sympathy went out 
to him. He had fully counted on get- 
ting a ram, for either the museum or 
himself, and had worked hard for it. 

During the two days that we were 
gone William and Billy Wooden hunted 
moose. The first day they covered fif- 
teen miles on foot and the second twen- 
ty-two miles (sixteen of which was 
afoot), and, while the section hunted 
was the best moose country in that vi- 
cinity, they failed to even see an ani- 
mal. 

Al Rogers and Shorty, on the second 
day of our absence, went out for moose, 
and while taking a rest in sight of a 
likely looking lake Shorty fell asleep. 
Soon Rogers saw something move at 
the shore of this lake and finally de- 
tected three caribou there—a big bull 
and three smaller bulls, all with clean 
antlers. This, indeed, was a find for 
our taxidermist, and with true zeal and 
Indian-like stealth he removed his shoes 
and approached them in his stocking 
feet. The caribou were feeding on a 
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bar at the edge of a lake, perfectly un- 
mindful of the impending danger. Al 
was able to reach a spot 175 yards 
from them and opened up on the big 
bull with his .303. The first shot broke 
the animal’s front leg, the next came 
within a few inches of his heart, and 
the third hit the heart. The fourth 
shot broke his hind leg. One shot six 
inches from the heart finished one of 
the other bulls. 

Shorty, awakened by the bombard- 
ment, after dreaming that he was hunt- 
ing goats from an aeroplane, jumped 
into his senses and tore down to the 
lake in haste to congratulate his lucky 
companion. William and Billy, who 
were hunting moose in that vicinity, at- 
tracted by the shooting, came over and 
were delighted to note the nice pair 
that Rogers drew. He and Shorty re- 
mained with the animals, skinning them 
out and packing up the meat, bones and 
hides, arriving in camp at midnight. As 
this was the first and only game killed 
by Al, he was warmly congratulated by 
all of us over his splendid success, The 
measurements of antlers on his big bull 
were as follows: Length of beam, out- 
side curve, 52 in.; spread, 37 in.; points, 
left side, 14 in.; right, 15 in. 

This day one of the packers killed a 
cow moose that in size and pelage made 
a good mate for my bull. 

The following morning I left camp in 
company with Bill Longley and Jimmie 
Brown for the scene of our sheep kill- 
ing of the day before. We left camp 
at 8 o’clock and reached the game 
feleven miles away) at 1. When we 
found the rams we saw, to our disgust, 
that the eagles had scratched and torn 
much hair from the bodies of three of 
them, leaving the other unharmed. As 
I rounded a turn in the cafion where 
my first ram lay I saw a big golden 
eagle perched on the carcass. I could 
easily have killed the bird if I had 
taken my gun, but, having secured all 
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the sheep specimens we desired, I 
walked down the 300 yards to the ram 
unarmed. When I reached the sheep 
I found a patch a foot square on the 
side of the belly denuded of hair, ap- 
parently picked off with the bill. The 
entrails were found just as I had left 
them the evening before. untouched, 
while the opening in the body had also 
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not been touched. Where the hair was 
picked off the skin was unharmed, the 
ebject in tearing off the hair apparent- 
ly being one of mischief rather than of 
food supply. The other two rams were 
damaged similarly to the one just de- 
scribed, the skin on the bodies in no 
‘ase being punctured—a pretty sure in- 
dication that the eagles of Alaska, al- 
tho prevailing in great numbers, do not 
suffer much from scarcity of food. 

As three of these specimens were use- 
less to the museum, it was arranged 
that I should take the two killed by me 
as personal trophies and Harry the re- 
maining one. Their usefulness for wall 
mounts was in no manner impaired. 

All the rams killed by us carried 
horns of the diverging type. I was told 
that the narrow-spreading horns, which 
are found on Kenai Peninsula, are also 
to ke found on the White, but we saw 
none that were very narrow. 

When we reached camp at 8:30 p. m. 
we learned that Harry and Wooden had 
spent the day moose hunting south of 
‘amp, but without success. William, 
Al and Cap went for the cow moose 
that was killed the day before. 

This ended the hunting days of our 
party on this trip, so we planned to 
leave for McCarthy the next morning. 
While in some respects the event of our 
ieaving the hunting country ushered in 
6 certain degree of sadness, yet our trip 
had not been so uniformly successful as 
we had anticipated it would be, so to 
some extent we relished the change that 
was to take us to the outside. 

(The following and finai chapter of 
this story will contain suggestions on 
outfits and equipment for such a trip, 
afterthoughts, etc.) 


(To Be Concluded in Next Number.) 


Note.—The elevation of Mount Nataz- 
hat in our November number, thru an 
error, appeared as 1,400 feet. It should, 
of course, have read 14,000 feet.—Editor. 
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THE OLD GRINDSTONE. 


How drear to my soul were the hours of my boyhood 
I spent at the grindstone that stocd in the yard! 
I learned in the school of experience no joy could 
3e found in the turning, recurrent and hard. 


How well I remember the sweat that would trickle 
When, sunken in spirit and weary of arm, 
We sharpened the corn-knife, the scythe and the sickle, 
: And all the dull tools that we had on the farm! 


How sadly I cranked when the fishes were biting 
Down back of the barn where the Nodaway crossed, 
And when on the ball ground the voices exciting 
Grew louder while someone had taliied or lost! 


How often I thought the monotonous swishing 
And pressing and grinding would never get thru, 

And found myself wilfully, wickedly wishing 
That something would break the old grindstone in two! 

WILLIS HUDSPETH 























One Sportsman’s Achievements in Alaska 














UPPER PICTURE SHOWS MR. CORCORAN AND A GRIZZLY AND TWO CUBS WHERE THEY FELL. LOWER LEFT IS AN 
OVIS DALLI RAM WITH A BASE MEASUREMENT OF HORN OF 15 IN.; LENGTH OF OURVE, 42% IN.; SPREAD, 27% IN. 
LOWER RIGHT, MR. CORCORAN AND HIS LARGEST MOOSE; SPREAD, 65 IN. 


Mighty few men there are in this world who have been lucky enough to kill a grizzly bear, a sheep, 
or a moose. It is, therefore, a fortunate sportsman who can say that he has killed a half-dozen griz- 
zlies, several sheep and four or five moose, besides much other game, including caribou, goats and some 
of the small “varmints.” 


Thomas J. Corcoran of Cincinnati, Ohio, was a comparative tyro in the art of big game shooting 
before he went to Alaska and Yukon Territory in the fall of 1917 with Charlie Baxter. During his trip 
that year he secured a splendid bag, comprising two moose, two caribou, four sheep, two goats and a 
grizzly bear. He was so elated over the trip (which took him to the White River, via Whitehorse and 
Kluane Lake) that he engaged to go the following year again to the same country (the last time, how- 
ever, by way of Cordova and McCarthy). On the 1918 expedition he secured about as large a bag of 
game as on his first trip, but this time he beat his former record on bears (getting five grizzlies) and 
had the satisfaction of securing much larger specimens in the horned animals. His three moose on the 
last trip measured 53, 58 and 65 inches in spread, while he killed a sheep with a curl of 42% inches, a 
spread of 27% inches, and a base measurement of 15 inches. 


Mr. Corcoran is shown herewith by the side of Some of his best trophies secured on his second trip 
to the above-named country. 
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Six Pounds Short 


Chauncey Thomas 
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‘“‘Kiowa’s Revival,”’ 


Author of ‘‘Why the Hot Sulphur Mail was Late,’’ 
‘‘Sheriff of Elbert,’’ ete. 














“The first thing we do—let’s kill all 


the lawyers.”—Shakespeare. 


Twenty pounds of confident delight 
with black hair on it, head and insin- 
vating tail both to the front, came wig- 
gling sideways down the deck. It was 
Old Man Smithers’ mongrcl pup, Bub- 
bles. A word and that red tongue was 
ilathering the old prospector’s wind- 
tanned face and hands. Bubbles was 
one bundle of joy; he was always hap- 
py. But Old Man Smithers was glum. 

“It’s no use, I tell ye, Ruggles,” he 
growled to the long, gaunt, raw-boned, 
hawk-faced, red-haired boy of 16. “My 
pay streak pinched out before I was 
born. Here I’ve been punching boot 
holes in the tundra along this Nome 
coast for two years before any white 
skin thought of coming to this God- 
forsaken country, or over from Daw- 
son, to grapple nuggets with fish hooks 
like we used to cod on the banks when 
I was a youngster; and now what do I 
git out of it? What’ve I to show for 
enough chill bites to blister a whale? 
This here pup—and you're a great dog, 
you are; ought to be a barber—my bed, 
and that’s all; and not even a place to 
die. I tell you what, my boy, the Old 
Man is a goin‘ home this trip to God’s 
own country down on the old Maine 
coast and chop fish heads while he waits 
for what’s left of his life and his old 
frozen carcass to rust out. Ain’t we, 
Bubbles? Get down! Got a match and 
a smoke about ye, Ruggie? Thank ye.” 

Ruggles hooked his claws round his 
thin shins, hung his freckled lantern 
jaws over his lumpy knees, and wig- 
gled his fiery scalp meditatively. He 
was thinking. 

“Weil, if you go—I go,” he answered 
laconically. “But how?’ He stopped 
and scratched his head. 

“How?” quizzed the old man impa- 
tiently. “What business is a young buck 
like you with two thousand in dust to 
the good to figure on ‘how?’ Buy a 
passage, same as I done, on the ‘Alba- 
tross’ an’—” 


“But it’s gone,’ mumbled Ruggles 
stoically. 
“Gone! Whar?” 


“Flip Finger.” 

“You—you—that snake—he—you—” 
Speechless, the grizzly old Arctic pros- 
pector shut his yellow fangs on his pipe- 
stem till it cracked. 

“This way,’ volunteered Ruggles. 
“When I got in these parts a year ago 
and before me an’ you goes in cahoots, 
I gets a job of cook and he-biscuit- 
shooter in the Hollow Wolf grub shack 
when it was in a tent, anc I goes and 
zrubstakes some of the boys, Sugar Sam 
in particular. No big clean-ups, but 
most fair to middlin’. I gets into the 
game ’bout two thousand to the good. 
1 figures it takes me to Frisco and 
makes me one of them lawyer fellers. 
Then Flip Finger last night ropes me 
in somehow—I comes out of his game 
to the bad—broke, dead busted. Savey? 
That’s me now.” 

The old man’s watery gaze was hard 
upon Ruggles’ turkey-egg face. 

“But boy, you luny, raw-headed fish- 





ain’t the sense of 
for your passage 
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pay 


ing pole you! 
a Husky. Tl 
down—” 

“No, old man, you can’t. Leastwise, 
I won’t take it nohow. I’m a colt yet, 
while you—but how can you? You got 
your passage paid for, but you’re broke, 
too, air’t you?” 

“But I—” the old man stopped sud- 
denly. “Can’t,” he added mumblingly 
with peculiar caution. “Ugh.” 

“Ugh,” responded Ruggles. 

Then the two sat for an hour there 
on the sunny deck in grim silence. The 
gloom was so thick that Bubbles, dis- 
couraged, went to sleep, his black silky 
head pillowed on the old man’s wrinkled 
boot. The gambling loss was never 
inentioned again between these two. 
The frontier breeds a strange but a 
practical charity. It was Ruggles’ first 
game—and his last. 


II. 


These two were strange friends— 
1riends? it was almost a case of father 
ond son. Extremes had drawn them 
together, these two homeless ones, the 
worn-out old prospector, still oaken but 
wavering now and then, and the sturdy 
young elsewhile dock-rat whose inborn 
character had revolted at the squalor 
and crime under the Frisco waterfront 
end had brought him to Nome seeking 
what to him was the Holy Grail—the 
means toward an education. It was 
Ruggles’ one ambition to be a lawyer. 
Not the shyster of the police courts 
whom he knew so well did he want to 
be, but the white-locked Jove seated in 
robed majesty amid the awful silence 
of the Supreme Court. Ruggles’ course 
was logical and practical—Nome, gold, 
Frisco, leisure, books; and, thru all, 
tireless work, endless patience and whet- 
ted shrewdness. Ruggles would have 
made a great criminal. But one thing 
prevented—an iron honesty. 

Friends, money, education, a pleasing 
personality, a brilliant mind were not 
his; but Nature had given him the 
health of a bear, a niagara of energy, 
a normal mind, unlimited self-respect 
and boundless self-confidence. Courage 
he did not know he had, for a certain 
fatalism, tinged with humor, made dis- 
couragement unknown to him. The 
things he lacked Ruggles calmly de- 
cided to earn for himself. 

The first two steps he had gained— 
Nome and gold; leisure and books were 
just ahead; then he had tripped over 
Flip Finger and was back once more 
at the bottom—Nome, and nothing more, 
except the friendship of this old pros- 
rector. 

Ruggles looked at Old Man Smithers 
with clumsy affection. He noted the 
worn summer boots of sealskin covered 
with white bacon grease, and on the yet 
sturdy legs the ragged canvas trousers, 
patched on the seat with a piece of 
<ealskin from which the hair was only 
partly worn off, sewed overhand in half- 
inch stitches up the ‘eft leg with rein- 
deer gut, and mended here and there 
with copper wire for thread. That 
moose-hide coat, once snug fitting, but 
now hanging loosely on the bent figure, 





he knew had been made ten years be- 
fore by the Inuits on the Mackenzie, 
but now one sleeve was of caribou and 
the tail where some far campfire had 
burned it was pieced out with musk-ox. 
The hat puzzled him; it was new, an 
expensive black slouch—a present from 
Flip Finger Joe. The old man, how- 
ever, still kept his cap of dirty white 
fox skiu that came from the Upper Yu- 
kon a quarter of a century before. But 
there were two things that Ruggles did 
not see—no one had seen them for forty 
years—a battered silver thimble and a 
baby’s first tooth in a leather bag next 
to the old man’s heart. 

In his dreams Bubbles had a walrus 
by the tail, and he rolled over on his 
back and barked accordingly. The old 
man held his tobacco sack to the ex- 
cited pup’s nose; Bubbles awoke with 
i flop, sneezed with joyful resentment, 
and landed full on the prone Ruggles. 

“Get out, you chunk of northern 
lights!” growled Ruggles, half amused 
uS he unlimbered his long frame and 
started off. 

“We'll fix it up somehow, Ruggie, my 
boy. Pubbles, I'll make stew of you! 
We'll fix—” 

“But I won’t stay in Nome if you 
go,” interrupted Ruggles as he stopped 
at the head of the gangplank. Then, 
standing on the edge of the schooner’s 
deck, he looked far across the greenish 
glitter of Bering Sea to the southern 
horizon, and in his eyes was a great 
longing. 

“Tl ride a seal to Frisco first,” he 
muttered, then cruhched a piece of coal 
beneath his heei and went ashore. 

Ill. 

It was away up on the Nome coast. 
Blacksmith Tom, so called for his ham- 
like arms and his self-taught skill with 
hot steel, was perhaps the best of the 
crowd. Flip Finger Joe, the tin-horn 
who had left first Frisco, then Circle 
City, more or less hurriedly, and many 
another place before these, all for the 
good both of Mr. Flip Finger and of 
the various communities, was the best 
gambler at Nome. His pointed chin, 
when not over one shoulder or the oth- 
er, was making a spasmodic trip be- 
tween. Evidently he expected trouble 
sooner or later and expected it from 
behind. Little, squatty Dutch Henry, 
lrish Mike Jackson and Wall-Eyed Pet- 
erson made up the rest. These sons of 
nowhere had gathered at Cape Nome 
like wild ducks. No one ever saw any 
of them come, no more than anyone ever 
saw a stray mallard arrive from the 
Texas Rio Grande. Like Longfellow’s 
eagle feather, each one just wafted 
downward in the night. But now the 
seven—including Bubbles—were going 
home, wherever that was, but Ruggles 
must stay behind. Between them they 
had about one ton of gold; Ruggles had 
enly a yellow recollection. 

This ton had been gathered in many 
ways. Flip Finger had mined all of 
his share—something like ten thousand 
ounces, worth at $15.00 a little over 
$150,000—out of other men’s sacks of 
dust principally by means of a certain 


little steel mechanism in his right coat 
sleeve which he operated with his right 
heel. To himself he affectionately 
termed the contrivance his ‘ace grab- 
ber.’ Dutch Henry had panned every 
ounce of the $50,000 that was his, Dutch 
Henry was honest. Irish Mike accumu- 
lated his $125,000 worth of the “yellow 
flour,” as he called it, in the saloon 
business with a tent dance hall as a 
lucrative side venture. Blacksmith Tom 
had washed part of his $100,000 worth, 
had gambled for the rest. Wall-Eyed 
Peterson, two months before, had left 
the Cape ten days behind a party of 
three who went up the coast “hunting,” 
they said. In three weeks Wall-Eyed 
returned, just when or how or from 
where was not noticed at the time. But 
ien days later when the fact transpired 
that he had between $70,000 and $80,000 
in dust and nuggets, this when, how 
und from where, became highly impor- 
tant. But Wall-Eye said never a word, 
refused innumerable invitations to get 
@runk or to take a walk with strangers, 
end ate, slept and had his being with 
a ten-bore shotgun loaded with twelve 
copper buckshot in each barrel. So 
the news leaked no further, but away 
up the cape gapped an empty cache, 
while to this day three stark somethings 
riddled with buckshot lie buried in the 
Nome sands. No one but Wall-Eye knew 
this, and the knowledge curdled his 
sleep till the man was nea: crazed. But 
he clung to his metallic guilt. Of the 
six, all had gold to show except Old 
Man Smithers and Ruggles; Ruggles 
had not even a ticket. The old man 
had only Bubbles and his reindeer sleep- 
ing bag, of which he took such jealous 
care that it was a toss-up which af- 
forded the five others the most fun, 
the muscle-twisting pup or the old man’s 
eare of his “snoring sack.” 

their 


3ut hard as these men were, 
surroundings, their life together, and 


their conditions were still harder. It 
bred a sense of good comradeship among 
them; they were all going home on the 
old sealer Albatross’ and this alone was 
a great bond. 

So, when Blacksmith Tom stood on 
the black granite by the fire that after- 
noon and spoke of the old man’s hard 
luck and proposed that he be made 
guard over the strong box on its way 
to Frisco, and that he be given a pound 
of dust by each of the five for his 
services, the other four readily agreed 
thereto. The man who looked like a 
ghost in a corpse, Wall-Eye Peterson, 
gave almost a sigh of inward gratitude 
as he assented to the arrangement. A 
bawl like the breeding call of the bull 
moose boomed from the blacksmith’s 
hand-trumpeted mouth, rolled along the 
shore and brought the old man listlessly 
from the schooner to the fire. He lis- 
tened, mumbled a humble “Thank ye,” 
and silently accepted the situation. Then 
he made a mighty effort and delivered, 
for him, an endless speech. 

“Here’s my mate, men, young Rug- 
gles. He’s gone broke”’—the old man 
wisely refrained from any mention of 
Flip Finger—‘“and he, being one high- 
essay boy, better be took along. Can’t 
he go to work pitching coal or some- 
thin’? Ahoy, Ruggie! Ahoy there, you 
fool, unhatched, raw-headed ptarmigan 
rooster, tack over here and lay by.” 

The group smoked till Ruggles, strid- 
ing like a pair of animated stilts, came 
from the cook house to the fire. Wise 
in the ways within the circle the elon- 
gated youth filled his pipe, lit it with 
2 coal, sat down and said nothing. ‘To- 


ward the old man these comrades had 
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compassion, but for Ruggles they felt 
nothing. Such flops of fortune as his 
were everyday life in Nome; in fact, 
it was the common silent opinion that 
Nome was the best place for him, and 
that to take him away from the gold 
fields before he had made his stake 
would be to his injury. Again the old 
man entered the frozen lists. 

“Will ye?” he asked. 

“Will what?” interrupted Ruggles. 

“Take you to Frisco,” answered Black- 
smith Tom, 

“Not unless I work it down,” asserted 
the redhead. 

“So I was a sayin’,” interposed the 
eld man apologetically. 

“Seems to me the cape is the best 
place for you, Reddy,’ began Black- 
smith Tom; “anyhow, till you clean up 
another stake. Besides, the skipper says 
there ain’t room for no more, and his 
coalers is all right as they stand. What 
think you, boys?” 

“Ya, dot is so,” broke in Dutch Hen- 
ry, following his leader. “Un dot head! 
Him should be here some more one win- 
ter yet to cool off. Maybe he gits on 
top the North Pole already yet. Ya? 
Den him lights up the whole world— 
yal Yat" 

“Maybe it’ll melt all the ice in the 
circle,” haw-hawked Irish Mike, 

“Bring him along. We'll let him sit 
under the boilers and save coal,” sug- 
gested Flip Finger Joe. 

“And if the boiler bottom melts out, 
then use him for the mast,” bellowed 
Mike, incapable of catching the veiled 
kindness in the gambler’s remark. 

“You could put up the breeze,” grinned 
Ruggles, rather sickly. 

There was no barb in this rough-hewn 
badinage; if there had been there would 
¢lso promptly have been bullets. Rug- 
gles, tho but a boy, had been raised in 
¢ hard school and would stand no non- 
sense. The cuffs of the world had 
taught him two things thoroly—human 
pature and self-control. Knowing thus 
when to refrain, when to resent, won 
to him the confidence and respect of 
grown men—in fact, they treated him 
as an equal. Incidentally, he under- 
stood these men and knew that this 
was their way of friendship; with them 
silence alone was ominous. 

“Will ye?” asked the old man again 
almost plaintively. 

Blacksmith Tom shook his head; then, 
so did all the others but Flip Finger 
Joe. The gambler shrugged his thin 
square shoulders, glanced over either 
of them, and said: 

“Pack up your layout, 
stake you.” 

“No, thank you,’ answered Ruggles 
with quiet scorn. Then he knocked his 
pipe against Blacksmith Tom’s heel and 
made awkwardly for the cook house. 

Flip Finger’s eyes for an instant be- 
came a glittering slit, then cooled. This 
refusal was contrary to the ethics of 
his profession. He resented the implied 
insult, and with pliable waxen fingers 
stroked caressingly the cold pearl han- 
dle of a stiletto; but, remembering that 
Ruggles could hit silver dollars in the 
air with his Colt .45, the gambler, with 
another shrug and a thin smile, dis- 
dained reply. 

Ruggles’ filched two thousand 
brought to Flip Finger’s mind the great- 


Ruddy. Tl 


er business of the meeting—the storing’ 


away of their now common treasure. 
He suggested that the gold be weighed 
and packed then and there.’ 

So, to work they went. Nome is many 
a mile from civilization and every pound 
carried north costs a dollar, so not a 





large set of weight balances were to be 
had on the cape. To weigh the gold 
with pocket scales would take till spring 
and this was the last vessel going south 
before the iron winter fastened down. 
The old man himself solved the diffi- 
culty by suggesting that they use the 
spring balances belonging to the trad- 
ing tent—buy them, for the traders had 
three of them, and after the weighing 
was done, lock these spring scales in 
the box with the gold, to be used again 
in Frisco when the division was made. 
Then there could be no question about 
the scales or the weight. This was done. 
Blacksmith Tom read the figures on the 
pair of old butcher scales. Dutch Hen- 
ry handled the gold, while the others 
stood by to see fair play. Wall-Eyed 
Peterson, with his inevitable shotgun; 
Flip Finger glancing here, there and 
everywhere, especially behind, to see 
that no outsiders approached, while Old 
Man Smithers stood by calmly nipping 
off minute chews of plug-cut with his 
jack-knife. The work was done there 
cn the rocks; the scales were put in 
the box, all was made fast, before it 
dawned on the six that here was over 
2 ton, just 33,212 ounces, of gold now 
in one lot and not yet on the ship. 
Never before had any of the six had 
this amount of the stuff; never before 
had they ever seen so much, and the 
idea that such a small box could weigh 
equal to a team of horses did not enter 
their minds until Blacksmith Tom start- 
ed to shoulder the load. To his aston- 
ishment, he discovered that he could 
move it no more than he could budge a 
tree stump. Rather than do the work 
all over again, the five owners held 
guard over the $498,180 treasure while 
the old man, with Bubbles biting at his 
reels, went to the schooner for rollers 
and several coils of rope. From the 
camp to the vessel was down hill and 
only 119 of the old man’s paces. In 
an hour, after much grunting, more 
swearing and still more sweating, the— 
to those men—priceless box was safely 
stored on board. The next morning the 
“Albatross” was about to sail. The last 
man up the side was the old man, with 
his precious dream-bag on his back and 
with Bubbles struggling like cat-fit un- 
der his left arm. 

On deck the old man stopped just 
long enough to ask, “Any of ye fellers 
seen my knife? Thirty years have I 
carried it now, and it was given to me 
by Old Bill Moses just before I left 
Lisbon when a lad. That’s why I’m 
late, me hearties, for the ofd man has 
been raking the whole cape for it with 
his head-comb, but it can’t be found. 
Have any of ye seen it?” 

“Here, use this till it turns up. I 
have another. You’re welcome to it,” 
said Flip Finger suavely as he handed 
the grizzly old fellow a pearl-handled 
pen-knife, the last of Gawky Bob’s val- 
vables, which the gambler—and the 
aforesaid “ace-grabber’—had won dur- 
ing the night. Holding the dainty in- 
strument gingerly in his calloused paw, 
the old man blurted out his accustomed 
“Thank ye,” picked up his bed and went 
below to begin his long vigil over the 
strong box. Night and day he stayed 
there; ate, slept and lived there; always 
by that crude box of gold like a Roman 
slave chained to a door. 


IV. 


The run down to Frisco was dull. 
But one incident worthy of note hap- 
pened. At noon the second day out 
those on deck saw rising from the hatch- 
way what seemed to be a foggy sun— 
it was Ruggles’ head. Sick and quaking 

















Wall-Eye covered it with his trembling 
shotgun; Flip Finger actually laughed 
aloud. Captain Collins at once went 
high pressure; but Flip Finger ap- 
peased him by much suavity, and, what 
was instantly effective, by secretly pay- 
ing for the stowaway’s passage from 
his own pocket—or rather, from that 
swindled two thousand. But the cap- 
tain, to preserve appearances, and in- 
cidentally at Flip Finger’s bland sug- 
gestion, brusquely ordered Ruggles to 
the engine room. Pumps, the engineer, 
and the captain were poles concerning 
the number of firemen needed. The 
captain, who, by the way, paid the bills, 
maintained that two coal heavers, “with 
the engineer to help out now and then,” 
were vlenty; but Pumps asserted that 
three men, at least—with the engineer 
in his bunk—were absolutely necessary. 
So Pumps welcomed Ruggles’ bony en- 
ergy with great kindness in his right 
hand and a proffered shovel in his left. 
Ruggles accepted both cordially, then 
bent to the work with hand and head. 

Except for one thing, Ruggles was 
content—Old Man Smithers, like a sur- 
ly watchdog, refused to let anyone come 
near the strong box, altho he would talk 
to Ruggles in monosyllables now and 
then thru the barred door. This pre- 
vented much. Ruggles felt strangely 
hurt, and the old man, too, felt strange- 
ly hurt, for Ruggles had not taken him 
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into confidence about stealing aboard 
ship, and the cross-grained old fellow 
resented this apparent lack of trust. 
In the heart-straining way that so many 
have known, each longing for the other, 
but each unwittingly repelled and re- 
pelling, the old man and Ruggles si- 
lently became almost strangers. While 
the old man sulked alone, Ruggles 
talked engine with Pumps. But if the 
old man was crabbed, Pumps was pro- 
fanely enraptured. 

“How has the boy done as a coal 
heaver?”’ asked the immaculate Flip 
Finger of the greasy engineer on the 
last night at sea. “Has his head saved 
much coal?” 

“Done? Coal? Head? He has put 
his head under the boiler, sir, with ev- 
ery shovelful. Green the first hour as 
he is red, he asked me more questions 
than Saint Peter all the trip down about 
coal, steam, repairs, oiling, everything. 
I'd a got tired of it, but he never asks 
the same question twice, and he’s fig- 
ured out some things I didn’t know— 
er—that I’d forgotten. Coolest head I 
ever saw on a boy, sir, even if it is 
¢cfire. Heat all gone up into the hair 
and down into his heart. But don’t 
nobody guy that head of his’n; it’s the 
best I ever see in the engine room. The 
old girl eat up less coal this down trip, 
I’m tellin’ you, than I ever knowed her 
to, and mostly ’cause that speckled fist 
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and good, sound head of his was tend- 
ing to the fires, even if his tongue is a 
livin’ question mark. He heaved not 
cnly coal into the firebox, but brains, 
sir, brains.” 

Flip Finger Joe looked thoughtfully 
at the new fireman, his sunset counte- 
nance subdued by oil and coal dust, and 
forgot to reply to the enthusiastic 
Pumps, but to himself he murmured: 

“Brains is it he shovels? I doubt it, 
or there’d be icicles on the grate bars, 
even if that scalp does need an asbes- 
tos hat. Shame such a head should go 
to dry rot over books. That hawk-claw 
hand was made to palm a ecard. I'll 
make that boy a first-class faro dealer.” 
Giving Ruggles a genial nod, the most 
slippery gambler along the coast, flash- 
ing his glances behind, went on deck 
to plan. 

Flip Finger Joe, seeing there was no 
escape from the vessel in case of a dis- 
agreeable dispute over five aces, had 
sought not to win from his fellow voy- 
agers, but even when alone on the deck 
in the brilliant moonlight, backed tight 
up against the tariff rail with nothing 
behind him save the Arctic, one of those 
agate eyes was always glancing behind. 
Flip Finger Joe never lost sight of the 
ship’s frothing wake. Such is habit. 


(To Be Concluded in Next Number.) 
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panionship of other sportsmen who are 
afflicted with the same malady, the or- 
dinary toils and cares of civilization are 
forthwith dispensed with and a start is 
made tor the grand old woods. After 
a long journey by rail and over tortu- 
ous roads, the beaten track of the prim- 
itive forest is reached, tents are pitched, 
wood cut, and all the little details that 
go into the establishment of a _ well- 
organized camp are given due consider- 
ation in preparation for the big hunt 
on the morrow. 

Last fall we made our usual annual 
jaunt to the woods, under the usual 
conditions that prevail, and with the 
old-time enthusiasm and anticipation 
that is half the hunt. We pitched camp 
on Monday, and while no attempt was 
made to hunt big game on the first aft- 
ernoon, none of us could refrain from 
feeling out the woods and killing a few 
squirrels for supper. Did you ever see 
a black squirrel? There are many of 
them along White and Arkansas Rivers, 
as black as Edgar Allen Poe’s black cat. 
There are many fox and gray squirrels, 
too. We killed fifty-six in two hours 
that afternoon. 

Wednesday was set apart as a day 
for goose hunting, as we had seen sev- 
eral bunches flying and were of the 





the morning’s early glow, expecting to 
get back by early afternoon. As there 
were only a few geese flying, we re- 
mained longer than expected, and even- 
tually decided to push across the river 
and walk back to camp thru the woods. 
None of us were familiar with the 
woods, tho pretty fair woodsmen. It 
was about 3 o’clock and we had had 
rothing to eat since daylight. Naturally 
we were hungry and wanted to get to 
camp. Relbue Price was with us, and 
Rel, ov “the duke” as he was called, 
insistel on our scattering out a few 


but the pangs of hunger were beginning 
to gnaw, the sun was sinking low, and 
we had a few geese that were begin- 
ning to get heavy. We pushed on, 
thinking “the duke” would follow, and 
thereby hangs a tale. . 
When we arrived at camp the shades 
of night were beginning to fall and the 
moon was peeping up behind the trees, 
but “the duke” failed to show up and 
there was no answer to several blasts 
of the camp horn. We kept up a con- 
tinual din and noise with our horns and 
an occasional artillery barrage of heavy 
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rifle fire for two hours, but “the duke” 
continued to be conspicuous by his ab- 
sence, and a searching party was pre- 
paring to set out when we heard a 
faint, far-off shout away down the lake. 

Let us follow “the duke” in his per- 
egrinations thru the canebrake: When 
we left him he loitered along, killing a 
few squirrels, until his winding course 
led him back to the cane, and what with 
Gevious twisting and straddling of young 
saplings and underbrush, the duke sud- 
denly came to the conclusion that he 
was turned around considerably. About 
this time he jumped a deer in some 


switch cane and knocked him down 
with a load of BBs at a distance of 
thirty steps. Before he reached the 


deer, however, it straggled off thru the 
cane, with the duke in hot pursuit, fir- 
ing now and then as opportunity was 
presented. The duke shot five times 
and every shot took effect, but the buck 
still struggled for life and dragged along 
to the heavy cane. Aware that the deer 
had his death blow and could not go 
far, the duke decided to get 
out of the cane and mark a 


tree, so he could find the 
place again and secure the 
deer later. He had reached 


the tall cane, and in his wind- 
ing course had taken no note 
yf directions. It suddenly 
dawned upon him that he was 
teetotally lost in an Arkansas 
canebrake. He knew exactly 
where he was—he was in the 
heart of a heavy canebrake, 
but where was camp? Were 
you ever lost in the wood? 
Not a pleasant sensation, is 
it? The duke began to real- 
ize he was walking in a cir- 
cle. Then he picked out two 
trees about fifty yards apart 
and kept the tops of them 
lined up until he arrived at 
the first one. He kept this 
up until he reached the open 
woods, but even then he had 
no idea where camp was. 
Picking out a large oak tree, 
he gathered up some light- 
wood and struck fire, intend- 
ing to spend the night there, 
rather than walk clear out of 
the country and possibly get 
farther and farther away 
from camp. He lay down by 
the foot of the tree and 
stretched his weary body, 
punched up the fire, and pre- 
pared to make the best of his 





misfortune and bivouac for 
the night. He had _ just 


skinned a squirrel, intending 
to broil it over the fire and 
alleviate his hunger, when he 
heard certain gruntings and 
croakings in the direction of the cane, 
and looked up to see a semi-circle of 
ferocious wild hogs forming around the 
campfire. There they stood like grim 
statues, with bristles raised, waiting for 
the fire to die out to make a sudden 
dash for his “royal nibs.” 

Beset by wild hogs! Out of the fry- 
ing-pan into the fire! Surely the duke 
seemed destined to have his full meed 
of trouble on this memorable day. Of 
all the varmints that inhabit the Ar- 
kansas forest, a bunch of scrub hogs 
turned loose to shift for themselves, 
root hog or die, facing the prowling 
animals day and night in the survival 
of the fittest, is about the most dan- 
gerous proposition one can run afoul. 
Like all wild animals, the real wild hog 
will run from you, but the scrub hog 
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loose in the woods will run at 
you. And the duke knew it and sized 
up the situation in a moment. He re- 
membered that a few years back, down 
in Mississippi, two friends had been 
devoured by wild hogs in the Tallahat- 
chie River bottoms, and it seemed that 
he was now slated to share a like fate. 
He sized up the big tree at his back 
and realized there wasn’t a chance to 
get his portly bulk up to the first limb. 
Oh, if he had only picked out a smaller 
tree when he started his fire! His 
wood was giving out. The situation was 
becoming dangerous. What was he to 
do? He pictured himself asleep, the 
fire burning low, and the hogs grad- 
ually closing in, until finally he would 
awake with a big boar grappling at his 
throat. He shuddered at the thought. 

Suddenly there came creeping back 
across the flight of years all the good 
deeds that he had done. For a moment 
he took courage. Then the mean things 
that he had done were outlined before 
him and he began to wonder if the 


turned 





bright blaze shot up and the hogs drew 
back a few inches. He eased around 
the tree and lay still and listened. Not 
a hog stirred. Nothing but deathly si- 
lence. Slowly he crawled away, ever 
keeping a watchful eye beyond the red 
glare of the fire, until a point was 
gained a hundred yards away. Then 
he arose to his feet and rapidly, but 
noiselessly, eased away, until he thought 
he was beyond earshot, after which he 
essayed a marathon that would put the 
ancient Greek runners to shame had it 
not been for certain incumbrances, such 
as overhanging grapevines and briars, 
which persisted in catching around his 
neck, and logs and underbrush, which 
more than once brought him at full 
length on Mother Earth and impeded 
his progress. 

He ran for more.than a mile thru the 
dark woods, butting against trees and 
other impediments, and, as luck would 
have it, all the time was going on a 
straight line for camp. At last, stop- 
ping to get his breath, the reverberat- 

ing echo of a horn was heard 
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PUSHED UP THE RIVER TO GOOSEBAR IN THE MORNING’S 


EARLY GLOW. 


good outweighed the bad. The hour 
was big with destiny. Plainly he was 
marked for hog fodder. The duke looked 
up at the stars and began to hum, 
“Lead, kindly light, lead thou me cn, 
’mid the encircling gloom I am far from 
home.” There was no response from 
the “circle of death” on the outer rim 
of the fire. There they stood, grimly 
waiting. The thought occurred to build 
up the fire and crawl around the tree 
and slip away inch by inch, until he 
bad gained sufficient leeway, then put 
cen a burst of speed that would soon 
leave the bristling beauties safely in 
the lurch. It was worth trying. Any- 
thing was better than his present pre- 
dicament. ‘ 

He gathered up all the wood in arms’ 
and threw it on the fire. A 


—the most beautiful and mel- 
low notes that ever reached 
his ear. Half an hour later 
he was in camp, having safe- 
ly run the “gauntlet of death,” 
and so glad to get there he 
forgot all about being hungry 
and could not be induced to 
eat for more than an hour, 
owing to his excited state of 
mind. From that day on the 
duke hunted with a rifle, and 
he was back in camp long be- 
fore sundown. The next day 
he tried te locate the place 
where he killed the deer, but 
gave up the quest after vain- 
ly searching for half a day, 
and it was not until four days 
later that the buck was found 
in a decomposed state. 

We had found plenty: of 
turkey sign and late that aft- 
ernoon Dave Elliott came in 
with “first blood’—a _ fine 
young gobbler—and prepara- 
tions were made by the en- 
tire camp to get after the tur- 
keys -early next morning. 
There was a fine oak ridge 
across the lake, bordered on 
one side by a small bayou 
and on the other by a big 
willow slash, which was dry 

‘at this season of the year. 
Turkeys had been feeding 
along this slash and we scat- 
tered out and combed down 
that ridge a short distance, 
when suddenly three shots 
were fired on the end of the 
line next to the slash and the 
whole woods seemed filled 

with turkeys flying in all di- 
rections, but the main bunch were head- 
ed straight across the ridge. Jack King 
and I were hunting close together. We 
heard 2 shot and saw a turkey coming 
our way. We stood perfectly still and 
it alighted in the top of a big oak 
eighty yards away. Jack and I fired 
at the same time and the turkey hit 
the ground like a lump of lead. 

We hurried down the ridye about 300 
yards and stopped on the far side of a 
little slough. I got out my call and 
began yelping, but received no reply, 
ond we had just started further up the 
slough when we heard a turkey yelp 
over to our right. We immediately got 
down on our knees beside a tree and I 
gave one call and listened. The answer 
came immediately, and we settled our- 
selves and got ready to shoot, expect- 














ing the turkey to emerge 
from the bushes any moment. 
Suddenly I heard a yelp right 
behind us—not thirty yards 
away. Cautiously looking over 
my shoulder, I saw a big gob- 
bler walking in a little patch 
of switch cane, with neck 
stretched full length, looking 
our way and listening for an- 
other call. I could not shoot 
without changing position and 
Jack could not shoot without 
firing over my head. We sat 
there in our cramped position 
fully a minute, and all the 
time the wary old gobbler 
was cautiously peering out of 
the cane, trying to locate 
where he heard the call. I 
decided that I would suddenly 
jump up, whirl around and 
shoot. But when I jumped 
up the canetops hid the tur- 
key from view and we heard 
it running thru the cane. I 
fired, knowing it would fly 
up, unless I _ accidentally 
killed it with a chance shot. 
Imagine our surprise when a 
bunch of ten turkeys flew up 
out of the cane I had called 
up about a third of the flock 
instead of one bird. Six of 
the turkeys started flying 
across the slough and we 
dropped four of them before 
they got across. 

Hurriedly gathering up the turkeys 
we crossed the slough and ran a dis- 
tance of 200 yards, then I began calling 
again. Right here Jack and I learned 
something about calling turkeys. Most 
old-time turkey-hunters will tell you not 
to call after a bird has once answered 
you. That might be good logic in the 
spring of the year when you are on the 
trail of an old bird, but don’t ever try 
it when you have a bunch of birds 
seattered in the fall time. I received 
& quick answer on both right and left 
the first call, and then stopped calling. 
We heard one more yelp in each direc- 
tion and that was all. Those birds got 
together and went away and left Jacl 
and I in the lurch. 

But we were not to be outdone. We 
had*five turkeys and were determined 
to make it three apiece. We walked 
on in the direction we had last heard 
the turkeys for a quarter of a mile. 
Then two turkeys got up some distance 
away and we watched them until they 
reached two trees about 100 yards apart. 
Each of us picked a tree. When I 
reached the vicinity of my tree I failed 
to locate my turkey and decided I would 
eall. I gave one call and the turkey 
answered me from the top of a big 
gum tree close by. I sized up the dis- 
tance. It looked pretty far, but there 
was no hope of getting closer, so Il 
eracked down. The turkey fell a dis- 
tance of fully twenty feet and then 
gathered itself and soared away on one 
wing. When I attempted to shoot again 
I found the shell was jammed in the 
breech of my automatic and I could not 
shoot. While in this predicament I 
heard Jack shoot and three turkeys flew 
so low over my head I could have hit 
them with a rock, and there I was try- 
ing to pry out that shell. One of the 
turkeys which came over was dangling 
a broken leg, mute evidence that Jack 
was having bad luck, too. In a few 
minutes here he came, mad as blue 
blazes. He had passed right under a 
tree with seven turkeys perched in the 
top and did not see them. After he 
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OLLIE, THE COOK, AND JIM WHITE, TRAPPER. 
Jim’s favorite subject is relating little details of his bear hunt with the 


late President Roosevelt on the Little Sunflower. 


was practically out of gunshot the birds 
began flying. He crippled two, but they 
got away. It was plainly evident that 
we were not to bag that sixth turkey 
without earning it. 

The last turkeys we shot at were 
heading back towards the willow slash 
end we went that way. There was a 
fine opening in the slash, and on one 
side there was a little patch of high 
weeds. We got into the edge of the 
weeds in a good place where we had 
on unobstructed view and began call- 
ing. It wasn’t more than a minute till 
& big gobbler came strutting out of the 
woods into the opening, with neck up 
full length. He was not over twenty 
yards away. It seemed a shame to 
shoot without giving him a chance and 
I hallooed “shoo,” but Jack shot its 
head off before it had a chance to fly 
away, and we gathered up our turkeys 
and beat it to camp. 

Next morning Jack and I killed two 
more turkeys, and Fred and Dave each 
got one. We killed seventeen in all, 
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together with two deer and 
plenty of ducks, geese, squir- 
rels and ’ecoon before we 
broke camp. 

Our camp was pitched on 
the borders of Eagle Nest 
Lake—a most romantic and 
picturesque spot. It was the 
most beautiful lake I have 
ever seen. In the solitude of 
evening, when the shadows 
began to creep in and the 
deep hush was stealing over 














the forest, a pensive glory 
was seen in the far golden 


gleams among the shadows of 
the trees. And at twilight, 
when the moon rose behind 
the canebrake and the honk 
of wild geese was heard as 
a few belated stragglers 
passed overhead, the lake 
presented a solemn and mel- 
ancholy prospect. A spirit of 
loneliness possessed one as 
the hoot of the owl was heard 
and the faraway ery of a 
wolf across the lake or a cat 
“all in the neighboring thick- 
et gave warning that the 
night prowlers were abroad 
in search of prey. 

sut around the campfire at 
night there was great hilarity 
when pipes were out and lilt- 
ing song and ribald jest 
brought happy laughter from 
the hunters, while the blue smoke curled 
up among the treetops and wafted a 
sweet incense to the starry skies until 
bedtime was announced and all repaired 
to the snug couch and dreamed sweet 
dreams, while the hunting moon kept 
silent vigil until the break of day. And 
my, what an appetite we had when we 
rolled out at daybreak and the pleasant 
eroma of bacon sputtering in the pan 
tnd juicy venison steaks broiling over 
the fire greeted the olfactories. And 
what great “gobs” of food we stowed 
tway when Ollie, the cook, announced, 
“Brekfus am ready.” 

But game is rapidly vanishing as de- 
velopment comes and the waste places 
are cleared. More stringent laws are 
needed or game in Arkansas will soon 
be a thing of the past. Drainage and 
clearing of land are rapidly doing away 
with our big woods and there is no evi- 
dence of any system of reforestation 
ever being established. However, there 
is another factor, equally as dangerous 
in the annihilation of game—the pot 
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hunter, who knows no law, and not only 
kills out of season, but shoots down a 
doe when the opportunity comes. The 
writer can remember when any kind of 
wild game from quail to bear could be 
purchased at our local meat markets. 
in those days we could drive out of 
town ten miles and get a deer any time, 
but it requires much more effort now- 
adays, and the boys of the future will 
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have no game at all unless laws are 
made and enforced looking to the pres- 
ervation of it. 

It was a sad leavetaking when we 
turned our backs on Eagle Nest till an- 
other year speeds by and November 
comes again, but, shucks! it will soon 
be summer and fishing will be good on 
Spring River. 


For the information of sportsmen who 
are looking for the best there is in tur- 
key-hunting equipment I will state that 
I used the Kenward turkey call on this 
trip and found it to be the best turkey 
call I have ever used. It is made by 
Henry Kenward, who makes the ealls 
himself by hand—two or three thousand 
every year. 








Shooting When the Shooting was Good 


Who of you up-to-date sportsmen can 
boast of having had the opportunity of 
standing in the door of your tent and 
nonchalantly shooting down a couple of 
dozen buffaloes before breakfast? 

You might now be able to do that 
very thing had you been with Charles 
Goodnight when he, as ranger, scout and 
cowman, rode the Texas frontier—there 
where the Indian in his savage state 
held high carnival and buffaloes roamed 
the plains in herds of thousands. 

While the Civil war was in progress 
Mr. Goodnight was at work as one of 
Norris’ Regiment of Texas Rangers— 
men inured alike to hardship and dan- 
ger, and noted for their invincible cour- 
age. 

On the frontier at that time you did 
not ask a man the idiotic question, “Are 
you a crack shot?” You merely glanced 
at his head. If his scalp was intact, 
you had your answer; if it was not, 
you had your answer. If you were un- 
able to kill five antelopes with six shots 
you did well to keep the degrading in- 
formation locked in your own heart. 

Those were glorious, wonderful days 
when the sportsman was untroubled by 
the ubiquitous game warden, or that 
humiliating sign posted, “Keep out!” 

Mr. Goodnight is 84 years of age, but 
in spite of a hand that is not so steady 
as it once was, he is a good marksman 
yet. He is a shooter of the old school, 
and while it is doubtful if he ever broke 
a clay target, he has lived for weeks 
at a time on game killed with his long- 
barreled Henry rifle. 

As he was generally on the move, his 
cpportunities for obtaining game were 
varied, but there was usually an abun- 
aance, both big and little, everywhere 
except in the Pecos country. Mr. Good- 
night said, in speaking of this region: 

“IT saw scarcely a living thing, even 
wolves or birds, until my second trip. 
Then a lonely little coyote appeared 
from nowhere in particular. Doubtless 
it had scented my provisions. It was 
the only animal of its kind I have ever 
seen that was not afraid of men. There 
was nothing for it to live on, except 
rattlesnakes and mesquite beans. Its 
desolation was so apparent that in mer- 
cy to the creature I killed it.” 

In other regions of this border, when 
the snowstorms lasted for several days, 
antelopes by the hundreds would drift 
into the cafions in great droves, like 
flocks of sheep. 

It was not uncommon to see as many 
as six bears in a day. They were par- 
ticularly fond of dining on calves, so 
the cowmen encouraged the punchers 
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to kill every one they could. Tracking 
bears was regarded as great sport. It 
was not such a difficult matter to track 
them to the caves which formed their 
cens. Hay was stuffed in the mouth 
cf such a cave and set on fire. This 
brought the bears out immediately. 

The deer were of two distinct varie- 
ties and existed in great numbers. Tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, chickens and quail 


inhabited the frontier in sufficient quan- 
tities to make justifiable the title it 
gained of “the Hunter’s Paradise.” 

Last, but most interesting of all, were 
the buffaloes. While’ crossing West 
Texas with his herds of long-horn cat- 
tle during the years 1862 to 1866, Mr. 
Goodnight passed thru herds of buffa- 
loes consisting of incredible numbers. 
One single herd covered an area 120 
miles long and twenty-five miles wide, 
the animals ranging as close together 
as they could conveniently graze. They 
traveled for the most part in a solid 
body, but occasional bunches of old ones, 
too feeble to keep up, dropped behind. 
These the Regulars were forced to live 
en when they could obtain no other 
game. 

Altho he had ample opportunities, the 
cowman did not wantonly destroy any 
game; he left untouched what he could 
not use. That despicable phase of the 
hunter’s game—wanton destruction— 
awaited a later inauguration and by en- 
thusiasts of a different stripe. But 
wait— 

It was in the year 1876 that Mr. Good- 
night, fascinated by the beauties of the 
Palo Duro Cafion and appreciating its 
natural advantages as a cattle country, 
decided to pitch his tent therein for per- 
manent settlement. 

It was in the clear cold of a Novem- 
ber day that he, with his outfit, reached 
the rim of this cafion. What a picture 
the scene must have presented to the 
eyes of the tired cowboys! 

The softening rays of the setting sun 
east a crimson glow over the towering 
cliffs of varicolored rock and threw pur- 
ple shadows among the darkening 
woods. The river wound a circuitous 
course and lost itself in the graying dis- 
tance. Buffaloes, browsing on the hills 














SOME OF MR. GOODNIGHT’S BUFFALOES. 
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cnd in the valleys, completed a pan- 
crama which, in its sublime loneliness, 
was typical of frontier wildness. 

The party entered the cafion by way 
of the old Comanche Traii, which, be- 
cause of its years of disuse, was all 
but impassable. With difficulty the 
1,600 head of cattle were forced down 
the narrow and broken way. The sup- 
ply wagon, after it had been taken to 
pieces, was carried down on the backs 
of the mules. 

At first the cafion was narrow and 
there were few buffaloes, but as it wid- 
ened their numbers increased amazingly 
until, at one place, there were perhaps 
10,000. In order to make room for the 
cattle, these had to be driven on down 
the cafon. Mr. Goodnight was among 
the buffalo herders. Few men alive to- 
day can boast of an experience so thrill- 
ing and unique. 

Before them rushed the raging herds 
—as far as the eye could reach, a con- 
glomerate sea of brown. The red dust 
rose in crimson clouds; it spread and 
thickened until even the nearest objects 
were scarcely visible. The yells and 
shouts of the punchers were lost in the 
deafening roar of the plunging hoofs as 
they tore down the cafion, shattering 
und uprooting tree and underbrush alike. 
Soon this terrific thunder of the wild, 
caught up by the echo of the cafion 
walls, resounded from cliff to cliff. 

The buffaloes were pushed some 
twenty miles down the cafion; then a 
herdline, consisting of line-camps and 
line-riders, was formed. This was main- 
tained until the guns of the merciless 
hunters made it unnecessary. 

Buffalo hunting for commercial pur- 
poses began in 1870. The years from 
1870 to 1878 marked the most ruthless 
Slaughter of wild animals the world has 
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ever known. 

Aboui the time of Mr. Goodnight’s 
arrival in the Palo Duro, the northern 
herds, ranging in Kansas, had been 
killed out and the southern, or Texas, 
herds had been commenced upon. The 
country was alive with shooters. At 
one time their number was estimated 
at 3,000. The military forts became 
their trading posts and ammunition sta- 
tions. They went in parties, certain men 
doing the shooting, others the skinning. 

“The shooting was all done by sharp- 
shooters,” said Mr. Goodnight. “I have 
talked with some shooters who claim to 
Lave killed as many as 100 buffaloes in 
a day. All day long, from sunup till 
sundown, the boom-boom of their guns 
was heard. Seldom, if ever, was I out 
of earshot of them.” 

Besides these hunters were the In- 
dians, of course, whose sickening waste- 
tulness of game has long since become 
proverbial. Also others, for whom there 
was no excuse. Says “Prose and Poetry 
of the Livestock Industry:” ‘“Passen- 
gers . . . im Savage heartlessness, 


had engaged in shooting the animals 
from the car windows as the trains 


moved slowly past herds that were near 
the roads, or were surrounded by buf- 


faloes migrating to a new feeding 
ground. Sometimes the trains would be 


stopped to afford the passengers ‘a lit- 
tle sport.’ Many thousands were killed 
in this way and many other thousands 
wandered to a lingering death.” 

Presently the plains and cafions of 
the frontier were strewn with the car- 
-asses of the most valuable game it has 
ever known. 

Mr. Goodnight, appalled at this dev- 
astation and fearing the ultimate ex- 
tinction of the buffalo, captured four 
calves with a view to doing his part 





PALO DURO CANON, ONCE A HOME OF THE BUFFALO. 









toward perpetuating the species. 
ancestors of the 
splendid herd that is on his ranch to- 


You may want to know what became 
of that old Henry rifle. 
Goodnight that very question. 

“I was riding into camp late one aft- 
ernoon tired and very hungry. 
crossed my path. 
and cracked down on him, or 


shoot and the bear escaped. 
I wanted him! I was determined that 
gun would not make a fool of me again.” 


“And you—?” 


should have done. 
rifles had to 








DESCANSO! (REST) 


It's supper time in the big corral, 
Cow-ponies are peacefully eating, 
Each crunching grain from a sack morral, 
Not the sound of a hoof a-beating! 
Lengthening shadows grow dim, then dark, 
All around cry the sad whippo-wills, 
The gray owls hoot and the watch dogs 


The coyotes yip from the hills! 
—Mary Adell Colby. 





























On the Fire Line in the National Forest 


From out the great forests of the 
Northwest begin to come tales of the 
thrilling adventure undergone by fire- 
fighters in recent weeks when tens of 
thousands of square miles of forest land 
were saved from destruction only by 
the heroic work of men on the “firing 
line,” representing the Forest Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Hundreds of these men, at the peril of 
their lives, beat back the flames on the 
tinder-dry mountainsides. That only 
seven are dead as a result of this sea- 
son’s labor, compared with scores in 
some previous seasons, is evidence of 
more efficient organization and better 
Ciscipline than in the past. How nar- 
rowly many of the men escaped death 
is illustrated in the following narrative: 

“How did it happen, Jim?” asked a 
friend anxious to get a first-hand ac- 
count of the veteran fire-fighter’s ex- 
perience, rumors of which had _ been 
ufloat in the camp. 

“It was about like this,’ said Jim, 
hesitatingly. “On the 19th of August 
we were in the Oxford Ranger District 
near the Bungalow Station on the North 
fork of Clearwater River. We had three 
bad fires in that region, you remember 
—the Elk Mountain fire, the Larson 
Creek fire and the Sheep Mountain 
Kidge fire. It had been very smoky 
for several days past and you couldn't 
get a view of the surrounding country 
wut all. You couldn't see a_ timbered 


J. W. Ford 


ridge 2 quarter of a mile away. 5ut 
this morning it was clear and bright. 
I knew the stage was well set for bad 
crown fires that day, but I thought I’d 
Imake the best of this one opportunity 
to get out and scout the country and 
find a good location for a new camp 
cn Sheep Mountain Ridge.”’ 

Jim paused and lighted his pipe be- 
tore resuming—for he was in a shelter 
where it was safe to smoke. 

“IT left camp about 11 o’clock, after 
starting a crew with pack train and 
equipment to make a new camp about 
two miles east of Elk Mountain. I had 
gone only a mile and a half from the 
Bungalow Station when I noticed a big 
cloud of smoke rolling up trom the Elk 
Mountain fire up the river. There was 
but one thing to do, and that right 
quick—to hurry down the river to an 
old burn before I got cut off. I nego- 
tiated a little bend in the trail so I 
could get a view down the river. A 
big cloud of smoke several miles down 
the stream seemed to be coming my 
way. In a few seconds I saw that the 
fire was being driven by a terrific wind. 
It was me for the river if I did not 
want to be burned to a crisp.” 

“What were you going to do when 
you got to the river?’ asked the friend, 
leaning forward eager for each detail. 

Jim reflected for a moment. 

“Well, let me first describe that river 
and how I felt about it. I don’t ex- 


actly know why, but to me it suddenly 
became kind a’ like paradise—a place 
where I was safe. There was a sharp 
bend in it where it rushed thru walls 
twelve or fifteen feet high, with a large 
rock projecting out over the water. That 
rock made a natural fireproof shelter 
for anybody or thing under it. As I 
was saying,. below the bend the wind 
was blowing the fire up stream and 
above me the wind was blowing the 
fire down stream. It was up to me to 
stick near that rock. With a feeling 
of relief, I sat down close on the bank, 
beside the rock to watch the fire, but 
1 was not as safe as I supposed.” 

Jim paused again and relighted his 
pipe. 

“The fire must have been driven by 
« forty-mile wind, and spot fires were 
starting at least one-half mile ahead 
of the main fire. Coming up the river 
it grew wilder the closer it got, and in 
some freakish manner completely 
jumped a small basin about a mile wide 
hetween two low ridges. The fire com- 
ing down the river drew my attention 
because of a cloud of black gaseous 
smoke which nearly put me out of busi- 
ness. The gas filled my lungs and I 
couldn’t breathe. It only iasted for a 
few seconds, but that was long enough. 
I saw that further precautions were in 
order, and, climbing down to the water, 
built a rock wall about four feet high 
¢xtending out in the stream. 











WHILE JIM CROUCHED AT THE WATER’S EDGE, SURROUNDED BY 





FL AMES, HIS FRIENDS AND THE CREW FOUGHT THE FLAMES AT THE 


EDGE OF THE BURNED AREA, IN AN EFFORT TO CHECK THE CONFLA GRATION. 
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“The fire coming down the river was 
losing force after crossing the ridge 
above me, but the one coming up Stream 
gained power, and it was only a second 
until the whole world seemed to be 
on fire. I stood in the water, crouch- 
ing behind the wall I had built, and 
had my submergible apparatus all 
ready. Then, all of a sudden, terrible 
roaring flames were over my head and 
about me on every side. I was in a 
tent of flame. It probably did not last 
longer than fifteen minutes, but it was 
ages to me. Toward the end of that 











VERY NECESSARY WORK. 


Before Jim was caught in the fire trap he had 
helped fight flames at a fire line cut through the 
forest. 


time I was surrounded with a smoky 
semi-darkness. Trees two to three feet 
in diameter were uprooted and tossed 
about like matches. At times the fire 
would strike the river, raising great 
sheets of water and filling the air with 
spray. As I look back now, I do not 
believe I was in as great danger as it 
seemed. There always was fresh air 
just at the surface of the water, und 
with the use of a moistened handker- 
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chief I did not have trouble breathing 


the smoky air. At last the flames 
passed and the sky grew brighter. The 
water became warmer a little while 
after the fire passed—not so much from 
the heat of the fire as from the hot 
boulders and burning logs which rolled 
into the river.” 

“How long did you stay by the river 
after that?’ asked the friend. 

“I was there from about 1 o’clock 
until 6:30 the next morning, not be- 
eause of the heat from the fire all that 
time, but because of the danger from 
falling trees and rolling boulders.” 

When questicned as to whether or 
not he had any witnesses to his adven- 
ture, Jim replied: “The only witnesses 
were squirrels, chipmunks, mink and 
marten, which filed past me in greater 
numbers than you would expect from 
the liberated menagerie of the Barnum 
& Bailey circus, sputtering and chatter- 
ing in a language unintelligible to 
smart people. They all seemed to be 
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running from the upper fire toward the 
iower one which was coming up the 
river. I thought: ‘You fellows are 
crazier than I am,’ but it developed 
that they gathered in that little basin 
where the fire jumped, and all of them 
came thru without a singe. If I had 
displayed the supersense that they did 
und had gone a mile or so farther down 
the river, I wouldn’t have been in any 
danger at all.” 

It later developed that Jim was not 
the only one who was forced to “take 
to the water” that day, for there were 
sixteen men in the river at the North 
Fork bridge, and one man in the river 
above them. The crew at the Elk Moun- 
tain Camp happened to be camped in 
a bare tract of a few acres and saved 
themselves by playing “hide and seek” 
as the wind veered around the big boul- 
ders in the area while the fire was in 
their neighborhood. Aside from badly 


‘inflamed eyes and nostrils they came 
thru O. K. 





WHEN JIM WAS ABLE TO LEAVE HIS SHELTER IN THE STREAM THIS IS THE DESOLATION HE 


FOUND STRETCHING OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 
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(I will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to hear your kicks if you don’t.—El Comancho.) 





Looking Backward. 


The scientific sharps tell us that the 
whole universe is in a state of motion 
in more or less degree, and I am be- 
ginning to think perhaps they are right, 
even if there are a lot of things that 
we cannot see to prove the theory 
either right or wrong. 

If w2 use our eyes and our memories 
we will have to admit that there is 
nothing, so far as we can see, which 
will withstand the slow march of time. 
Even the “everlasting hilis” crumble 
and go to pieces under the ceaseless 
battering of air, light, water, heat and 
cold. 

No rock is so solid that it can out- 
last these; no man is smart enough to 
circumvent the process of slow decay 
that time brings about, both in his body 
and his mind, for his body withers as 
tho shrunken by fire, and his mind be- 
comes as the mind of a little child— 
given time enough. 

In one short life span the world, for 
that particular generation, changes so 
much that those who went before and 
those to come, even within the same 
century, would hardly recognize it as 
the same place. 

Turn your eyes on our own America 
—yes, on only the western third of it, 
within the borders of these United 
States, and limit the time feature to, 
say, the last seventy-five years. Let 
that suffice. What do you see? 

Such changes, brother, as to be in the 
class of the marvelous, for nations of 
men and hordes of animals have per- 
ished, or have so changed that they 
have utterly vanished in so far as their 
own oli life habits are concerned. 

I am not an old man, yet I knew in- 
timately the buffalo, antelope, elk, wild 
horse, cougar, the bear people, the wolf 
tribes and the many little folk that 
dwelled in the open wilderness and lived 
their lives under the western sun. 

I have counted as friends of mine 
many men whose skin was copper hued 
and who lived and worshiped their own 
gods in their own tepees. I knew also 
those who came out of the East—white 
men, who stood on their own two feet 
and faced the West; men who went 
ahead of their fellows, even across the 
rolling miles of plains—the grassland; 
across the bitter sage deserts and on 
across “the shining mountains” that my 
Indian friends called the “backbone of 
the world;” and even on down to and 
across the Many-trees-mountains that 
overlook the Every-where-salty-water. 

I saw these things and knew these 
men, because I drifted westward with 
them. 

Many there were who went before 
because they were born earlier, but in 


’°69 I crossed “the river’ (as the Mis- 
souri was known then) and drifted 
toward the setting sun with the rest. 
And it was not until ’85 that the buf- 
falo vaaished as a tribe, you remember, 
and it was somewhere about ’88 or ’89 
that the last wild buffalo ceased to be, 
so I had a twenty-year acquaintance 
with them and all that went with them, 
ind I think I can say that I belong to 
that “Old West” which is now so swift- 
Jy becoming only a tradition. 

1 knew more or less intimately many 
of the men who came and went across 
the nistory of those days. 

Carson and his kindred spirits were 
just ahead of us up the trail, so close 
that their names and deeds were com- 


mon talk. Closer still were the gold 
Cays beginning with ’49 and roaring 


cown thru the ’50s to change the map 
of half a continent. 

Wild Bill Hickock, Cody, Custer and 
a long line of two-fisted men crossed 
the map, made their trails, and left 
their sign written large or small as 
may be on the free days that seemed 
then to be lasting, but which vanished 
almost overnight. And I was part of 
these days, weaving my own trail with 
the rest. 

The railroads pushed slowly “west 
of the river” and the cowmen pushed 
far and away ahead of the rails to run 
long-horned Spanish cattle over an em- 
pire of unsurveyed hills that they grew 
to regard as their own, forgetting that 
just behind them were the marching 
hordes that were so soon to turn the 
soil upside down and forever put the 
wild, free range out of business. 

These wild riders were the most néar- 
ly the living, breathing personification 
of the ideal free American that I’ve 
ever known, for each man of them stood 
on his own two feet and “lived as he 
damned pleased” so long as he did not 
step on his neighbor’s toes. 

When he did overlook the customs 
of the day and his fellows, there was 
usually some sort of an argument that 
was quick and more or less forceful, 
and then only one of the disputants 
rode on under the sun—the other no 
longer was, at least, not in the same 
locality, unless he reposed peacefully 
thenceforth on some hillside (which he 
usually did if he was bad enough). 

Still, the “bad man” was not an in- 
stitution among us, the “movies” and 
the stage notwithstanding, for these pic- 
ture a character who never was; the 
stage gets its model from some stage 
manager’s idea of what the West of 
’49 should have been, and this man- 
ager got his idea from Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain, not from first-hand ob- 
servation. Thus the “Old West” of 


stageland never was—it is simply an 


imaginative ideal and not founded on 
the real West as it was. I think that 
all old-time western men will agree with 
me in this. 

There were, here and there, bad men; 
these were men who were the product 
of environment and a set of circum- 
stances, and they were only isolated 
cases, just as the same characters bob 
up into the limelight in New York or 
nny eastern city today. 

These bad men were of two kinds— 
the man who was forced to kill and 
the accidental killer, who was a bluff 
and a boaster pure and simple. The 
first was the really bad man, the only 
real “two-gun” killers that I’ve ever 
heard of. 

Wild Bill Hickock was such a man. 
He was a picturesque character, who 
earried his life in his hands, because 
he was a wild blade, adventurous to 
begin with, and he lived in a time and 
amid surroundings that begat trouble 
for his kind almost daily. He was a 
gambler, a hard drinker, an expert pis- 
tol shot, and a living paradox, for he 
was, in a way, as gentle as a woman, 
end yer could, and would, and did, shoot 
at the drop of a hat when the situation 
demanded shooting. It is not of record 
that he knew the meaning of fear and 
he was always a “square” man, even 
in his gun work. 


He would play poker with you until 
he’d won your last cent; he’d drink you 
under the table and go about his busi- 
ness; he’d drive stage thru Indian 
country and get thru on time. I don’t 
know that he ever played road agent, 
but there are stories about him to that 
effect—yet, he kept stage station on 
Rose Creek, Neb., about three miles 
east of the present town of Endicott, 
for the Halliday outfit during overland 
stage days on the St. Joe-Frisco run, 
end his sense of duty and loyalty was 
so strong that it brought about the 
“showdown” between Bill and the Mc- 
Candless gang of horse thieves, hold- 
ups and murderers, which resulted in 
some fast gun work on Bill’s part in 
the little log cabin on the bank of Rose 
Creek. 

When the showdown came, Bill killed 
two of the McCandless outfit with two 
shots thru a calico curtain § strung 
across the room and got the third man 
in the vard. All of these had their 
guns in their hands and were “coming 
for blood” when Bill cut loose thru the 
calico curtain and dropped two as they 
came in the door, and the third as he 
got in range outside. 

The Burlington Railroad from Omaha 
to Denver, built in the ’80s, dug the 
bones of these three men out of the 
hillside just above the Rose Creek cab- 














in where the railroad cut came thru 
the hill. 

This little story is a matter of his- 
tory that I happen to know about, and 
it throws a ray of light on the real 
West as it once was. 

Bill, you remember, died with his 
boots on up in Deadwood, because he 
sat in & poker game with his back to 
the door—the only time he ever made 
such a mistake—and his murderer died 
in the same way, because Bill had lots 
of friends and because the murderer 
happened to be the other type of killer 
—the boasting, whisky-filled bluffer, 
who oczasionally got rat courage enough 
to kill the first man, and instantly de- 
veloped into about the same _ proposi- 
tion as a man-eating tiger. Such men 
had short, wild lives after their first 
kill, and the old West used them to 
start graveyards with, because they 
were fit for nothing else and had to 
be removed. 

They were the product of the saloon 
and its influences, and in no way rep- 
resented, or were part of, the real 
everyday life of the men who made the 
West. 

Wild Bill killed because it was neces- 
sary to kill, while the “killer” was just 
an accident, who happened to get a 
taste of blood and lasted only long 
enough for the sober, decent element 
to get wise to him and hang or shoot 
him. 

Slade, the Julesburg killer, with a 
record of ten or twelve men killed in 
cold blood, was of this type, and he got 
his at the hands of a brother of one 
of his victims, who used a sawed-off 
shotgun and slammed a load of buck- 
shot thru a door and on thru Mr. Slade, 
over whom no one wasted any tears. 

The Olive gang, up in the sandhill 
country of Nebraska in the cow days, 
belonged to the killer class and tried 
to terrorize all the “nesters” out of the 
cow country. They died one at a time 
with their boots on at widely separated 
points at the hands of a brother of one 
of their victims. 

By the large, however, the old West 
was much like any other country where 
men live and strive and carry on. The 
main difference, as I saw it, rested in 
the fact that its men were young, red 
blooded, self reliant and resourceful. 
They were healthy, well-made animals, 
who represented progress. They tac- 
kled, bare-handed, an empire rich in 
raw resources and wild as wild, and 
they brought it under law and order 
and made the greatest country in the 
world out of it. 

That there was romance in this proc- 
ess goes without saying, and that blood 
was spilled is equally sure, but the 
West of the “movies” never did exist 
—you may take that as fact. 

No more did the “movie” Indian ex- 
ist, for the Indian was much the same 
man as his white brother—only the 
white man did not recognize this and 
tried ltording it over him. The result 
was fizhting—lots of it—wherein the 
Indian tried to hold his own against 
superior numbers and superior arms. 
Naturally, he failed, but he put up a 
mighty good fight and often enough he 
won in spite of tales that always end 
favorably for the whites. for the Indian 
was a good two-fisted fighter accord- 
ing to his lights. 

Stories of Indian barbarities mostly 
belong to the class of wild-eyed yarns 
that scared men spin. 

That the Indian did practice barbaric 
cruelties is an undoubted fact, but they 
did nothing worse than white men did 
to them, for more than one Indian has 
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been burned at the stake, and more, 
many more, have been scalped and mu- 
tilated—1l know this to be a fact within 
my own lifetime. 

In late years I have listened to old 
warriors’ tales in tepees under the 
stars—listened and smoked and 
dreamed backward into the days I knew 
while a withered old warrior of former 
times told in his graphic way with 
words and signs about the war deeds 
of his. youth. 

You may be sure that these tales are 
worth the hearing, for they give the 
other side of the picture. The lighting 
may be lurid, it is true, and the whole 
tale is always one of violent action 
that ends in death or wounds or final 
solution of some kind for the immedi- 
ate problem in hand, be it the driving 
back of white invaders of a peaceful 
Indian land or the riding forth to give 
battle in full regalia to the warriors 
of a neighboring tribe. 

There was not, fundamentally, much 
difference between Indian warfare and 
any other, for the Indian strove to in- 
flict as much loss on the enemy as he 
could with just as little cost to him- 
self as possible. 

He was outnumbered to begin with, 
and he fought against superior intelli- 
gence and superior arms whenever he 
fought the white men; therefore, there 
could be but one end, and that is the 
same that always comes to those tribes 
who have battled with the white—the 
Ayrian stock. 

It is written that the white man shall 
go forward and that all men who op- 
pose him shall, in time, cease to be, 
for nature has planned all this aeons 
ago—the Indian is merely one incident, 
so he had to go. 

But where Indian fought Indian on 
equal grounds as to intelligence, arms 
and equipment, the story reads differ- 
entiy, and there are instances of per- 
sonal bravery and endurance that speak 
loudly—-that point out the fact that 
down at the bottom the original Ameri- 
can is some man. 

He’s got a lot of mighty good char- 
acteristics that we white men seem to 
have overlooked. Compared with the 
negro, the Indian rises miles above the 
common level. Educate the Indian and 
almost any of the common run of Eu- 
ropeans in our common schools in an 
equal way, and again the Indian is 
miles and years above any of them in 
brain power and manhood. Yet, we 
deny citizenship to our Indians and 
open our gates to these others with 
their high per cent of anarchistic ideas. 
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I think we could well take on the 
Indian as a citizen and absorb him 
into our general Americanism to good 
advantage, for he has in him the love 
of the land that gave him birth, and 
none of these others have this in any 
degree until the second or third gener- 
ation. 

The West, as it was, is passing—has 
passed even now for those of us who 
knew and were a part of it—and a new 
West has come. My West was one of 
wide-flung miles, of wild men and wild 
days, that were good to know, to be a 
fart of. 

Today the same sun shines over the 
brooding, waiting hills; over the purple 
miles of sage land that now is fenced 
and plowed and cut by railroads; over 
the grassland that now is one continu- 
ous corn field of uncounted acres, and 
cnly the sun remains the same. 

All else is changed. Even the bliz- 
zards have degenerated into mere “cold 
waves” of “20 below,” instead of a bit- 
ing 40 or 60 degrees; even the sweet, 
wild south wind of buffalo days is no 
longer the same, for today it is merely 
hot, stifling and burdened with choking 
cust. 

Truly, all things do change, and we 
who have accumulated some measure 
of years live mostly with our ghosts. 

To them, peace—Ave atqua vale. 











GYPSY BLOOD. 


I was not built for stayin’, 
For campin’ in one spol; 
My fancy goes a-strayin’, 
My restless feet are hot. 
And when the spring is comin’, 
I want to pack my load, 
I want to take to bummin’ 
Along the friendly road. 
I want to start out blindly, 
All kinder lone and free, 
The silences are kindly, 
They always were to me. 
My feet are always findin’ 
The trail that goes and goes, 
The one that's kinder windin’, 
And leads where no one knows. 
I love the desert lonely, 
The mountain peaks beyond ; 
Like Abraham, I'm only 
A kind of vagabond. 
Speak not of conquests hoary, 
I’m driven like the scud, 
For what is stagnant glory ' 
To men of gypsy blood? 
—Charles Wallace Gipson. 






































“EL COMANCHO” 


IN CAMP ON A WASHINGTON STREAM. 














The Annual Fly and Bait Casting Tournament 
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THE ANGLING POOL, CASTING PIER, HEADQUARTERS AND PRESS TENTS AND THE JUDGES’ BOAT. WASHINGTON PARK, 
CHICAGO. 


The Eleventh International Fly and Bait Casting Tournament held at the Anglers’ Pool in Washing- 
ton Park, Chicago, under the auspices of the National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs, August 
290th to September 1st, inclusive, was successfully Staged with typically superb Chicago summer weather 
conditions, There were breezes that blew now and then, for which the visitors felt grateful as well as 
the trophy and prize-seeking anglers. 

Three events were on the program of the opening day: the light tackle dry fly accuracy event, un- 
known distances, won by W. F. Backus, Multonomah Angling Club, Portland, Ore., whose mark of 99.6 
ties the record; the salmon fly contest, average five casts, went to Call J. McCarthy, Illinois Casting 
Club, Chicago, who ied with 1461-3; the %4-ounce distance bait, average five casts, fell to William Stan- 
ley, Illinois Casting Club, who scored for 162 2-5. 

The program of the second day was made up of competitions in which the scores recorded were re- 
matkable, taking into consideration the baffling breezes of “Windy City.” The Illinois Casting Club 
produced two winners in the day’s events: William Stanley in the light tackle dry fly accuracy contest 
made 99 8-15; the other I. C. C. winner was D. R. Linder in the 5% distance fly event. G. G. Chatt, in 
the %-ounce average distance bait event, averaged 2203-5 for five casts. In the latter event a new ¢Cast- 
ing record of 274 feet was established by C. E. Lingfelter. He exceeded his own mark, made in 1912, 
of 243% feet. 

Sunday, for the innocent sport of casting, marked the third day of the fly fisherman’s frolic. Earn- 
est attention to the sport on the program was the rule and fish stories the exception. The wind again 
was an obstacle, and yet an association record was made by the veteran, Call J. McCarthy, winner of 
the 434-ounce distance fly, by an average of 1122-3. The victor tied with William Luebbert for the long- 
est cast of 115 feet. The %-ounce average distance bait event was won by William Stanley, Illinois 
Casting Club. 

Labor Day, the fourth and closing day of the tournament, was exceptional for the interest shown by 
the uninitiated, who mainly comprised the holiday attendance for the free attraction the anglers offered. 
The accuracy fly light tackle event was won by William Luebbert, Illinois C. C., 9911-15; %4-ounce ac- 
curacy bait was won by William Stanley, 99.6. The last event on the program, the fisherman’s accuracy 
bait contest leadership, fell to F. W. Clifford, Illinois C. C. 

The annual banquet held at the Sherman on Labor Day night was attended by all participants in 
the tournament, and there the ceremony of presenting the President’s Trophy, a silver dish and cover, 
the first prize, to William Stanley, took place; the second prize, a silver serving plate, was awarded 
to George G. Chatt; the third prize, a silver plate, Was presented to Call J. McCarthy. 

Illinois. GEORGE BROWN. 











. 4% OUNCE DISTANCE FLY EVENT. 
Rod restricted in length to eleven and one-half feet and four and three-quarter ounces in weight. Reel and line unrestricted, 
except as per N. A. S. A. C. Rules. Leader must be of single gut and not less than six feet in length. Ten minutes to extend fly. 
Score based on average of five casts. No time allowance for replacing flies or other accidents. Photograph by George Brown. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times ¢lad and will- 


ing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest idea is in angling sportsmanship, to which this department 
Correspondents who desire a reply by mail will please enclose a 3-cent stamp. 


voted. 








Here’s to the Wall-Eyed Pike! 
By O. W. Smith. 


“Of course there ain’t no such thing, 
but a ‘pike-perch’ is just as gamey and 
equally as toothsome.” 


I remember some years ago an editor 
wrote me for an article upon fishing 
ior wall-eyed pike, adding, “I do not 
want you to Say anything about the 
fact that a wall-eye is not a pike, as the 
readers of my magazine won’t stand 
for that sort of dope.” And sometimes 
we woader why a meaningless and mis- 
leading name endures! Now, as has 
been pointed out times without num- 
ber, and as undoubtedly all our readers 
know, the wall-eyed pike is not a pike 
at all, but a perch, which explains many 
habits of the fish and his methods of 
doing battle. If we only would call 
him simply “wall-eye,” leave the pike 
off, or adopt the name current among 
the French-Canadians, “doré” or “dory,” 
we would obviate a whole lot of trou- 
tle. So, here’s to the wall-eyed pike. 
Of course there ain’t any such thing, 
but a “pike-perch” is just as gamey and 
equally as toothsome, for, to my mind, 
there is no common fresn-water fish, 
unless it be the yellow perch, that is 
as grateful to the discriminating taste. 

Undoubtedly there is a misconception 
regarding the wall-eye’s game qualities, 
the great majority of angling writers 
asserting that he is not very active on 
the hook. True it 


” 


is that he does not 
leap as spectacularly as does the black 
bass, nor wallow about upon the sur- 
tace as does the battling muskellunge; 
nevertheless, his deep soundings and 
Side-twisting tactics are very trying to 
light tackle. It is all found in that 
last word, “light tackle.’ Given a 5- 
ounce casting rod—and I would not em- 
ploy so light a fly-rod if I were using 
the fuzzy-wuzzy lures—and you will dis- 
cover that a three-pound wall-eye will 
provide a pleasant and busy five min- 
utes—mayhap, a catastrophic experi- 
ence. By the way, I have seen at least 
one wall-eye that weighed twenty 
pounds! Just let that soak down into 
your ichthyiec consciousness. Hight- 
pound fish are not rare, whereas a ten 
or twelve-pounder may be met with on 
any of our northern waters. 

I have already referred to the fact 
that the wall-eye is a perch; therefore, 
like that family, gregarious to a de- 
gree, moving in schools erratically here 
and there, as whim or food lures. Con- 
sequently, when the angler takes one 
fish, it is a safe conclusion that others 
ere lurking in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. As a rule, to take one is to take 
several. The fish will be found in riv- 
ers, below dams, at the food of rapids 








is de- 








or “shoots,” and during hot weather inof ten men troll too fast anyway, for 


deep holes and eddies. In lakes, all 
depends on the whims of a whimsy fish. 


In midsummer he may be found in 
twenty or thirty feet of water, where 
the angler will be compelled to “go 


down after him” with live bait, heavily 
weighted; or he may be found in me- 
dium depth water, where the spoon- 
hook will prove a never-failing lure; 
and, once more late in the evening, he 
may be discovered near the surface, 
when a “plug” or even artificial flies 
will lure him to Always 


destruction. 





TWO RECORD WALL-EYES FROM CHIPPEWA 
RIVER, WIS. CAUGHT BY LUCAS. 


he is « night-loving fish, from sunset 
on until the wee sma’ hours being the 
best time to angle successfully, tho a 
dark, mizzling day often secures a din- 
ner. 

Probably the most successful method 
to employ, especially on lakes, is to 
use a spoon of medium size, with suf- 
ficient weight attached to drag it well 
cown in the water. The secret of suc- 
lies in trolling slowly, just fast 
enough to keep the spoon from hooking 
up the bottom of the lake. (Nine out 


cess 





any fish.) Red has an unfailing at- 
traction for wall-eyes; therefore, em- 
ploy a new spoon with carmine under- 
surface untarnished, and see to it that 
the feather hook adornments are bril- 
liantly colored, red and white for con- 
trast. As to the type of spoon, let the 
angler suit his own fancy. I prefer the 
“fluted” or “kidney,” but that is im- 
material. 

In piugs, undoubtedly the simon-pure 
underwater is the most enticing, sim- 
ply because it stays under, ’way under, 
most easily. I am not recommending 
any particular type these days, having 
been called a fool-ish person too often. 
Only this, whatever your favorite “plug,” 


get one in striking colors; it will pay 
in net results. In casting in ordinary 


weather, not much will be doing until 


darkness begins to creep in, then ¢ast 
in shore from a boat, where there is 


plenty of water. The mouth of a creek 
is a good place. for Mr. Wall-Eye has 
n great liking for creek minnows. AI- 
low the lure to settle, then begin slow- 
ly to reel in. On rivers, especially small 
streams, the casting should be done 
with a surface-underwater lure, be- 
cause of the snags, but choose a lure 
that will go down with the minimum 
of tension. Of course, to have a lure 
rise to the surface whenever the reel 
jams is a great safeguard. While cast- 
ing is undoubtedly the most enjoyable 
method of fishing, still the deep troll 
will ordinarily win the big fish, either 
spoons or underwater plugs. 

Remains but to speak of fly fishing. 
Fly fishing for any fish is the most en- 
joyable method of angling—when you 
can induce the fish to take the delicate 
lures. Fortunately, wall-eyes will take 
anything when in the mood, and they 
generally are hungry, skill on the part 
of the angler being of little importance, 


the great asset being fish-knowledge. 
Obviously when wall-eyes are deep 


down, fly fishing should not be resorted 
to—that is, unless the angler 
large fly, weighted with a couple of 
buekshot, which is hardly fly fishing 
per but does permit of a fly rod 
being used. The rod should weigh in 


uses a 


se, 


the neighborhood of seven ounces, of 
the 9-6 length, steel persuasion—that 


is, unless you care to see some “fairy 
wand” smashed into smithereens by a 
boring, sounding, sulking monster, 
which, so they say, “does not know how 
to fight.” As to flies, select those that 
are bright and attention arresting 

“Silver Doctor,” “Jenny Lind,” “Par- 
machene Bell,” ‘Royal Coachman,” et 
al. One can use regulation salmon flies 
with good results, a little matter that 
I do not remember seeing advised any- 
where. Usually a single shot attached 
just above the fly will aid the fishing 
and the angler’s digestion. That there 
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are thrills in fly fishing for wall-eyes 
I am ready to take my oath. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, a word or 
two regarding that “antiquated method” 
of angling, bait fishing, may not be out 
of place. It will win wall-eyes at times 
when no other method will. Simply 
fish in deep water, as I pointed out at 
the very beginning of this article, even 
down thirty feet during a hot spell of 
weather. The preferred minnow is the 
shiner, when you can get them alive 
and lively, tho creek-chubs are more 
tenacious of life. I have taken a goodly 
number of wall-eyes with worms, and 
the “garden hackle” is not to be de- 
spised, my Son. Grasshoppers are also 
good on some waters. And I have made 
more than one satisfactory catch when 
employing green frogs. The fact of the 
matter is, Mr. Wall-Eye is not a stick- 
ler for etiquette; neither is he possessed 
of a fastidious taste. Give him some- 
thing to eat and he will find out what 
it is after swallowing. Sut here, Son, 
is the secret of successful wall-eye fish- 
ing: Go down after ’em! Go down 
after ’em! 





Lazy Fishing. 
Being Descriptive of the Joys of 


Florida. 
By Lester Keller, M.D. 
Captain and Mrs. Morgan, self and 
wife spent the winter of ’12-°13 on a 


gasoline boat, going from Jacksonville 
down the Indian River, thru the drain- 


age canal, across Lake Okeechobee, 
down the Caloosahatchee and up the 
west coast of Florida to the Manatee 
River. I can conceive of no finer out- 
ing. 

We had plenty of fish, oysters and 
ducks as we went leisurely along. The 
great time was had on Lake Okeecho- 
bee. For those who have never seen 


it I will say it is one of the big fresh 


water lakes, being forty-five miles 
across. On the north it is surrounded 
with small pine timber, growing on 


banks several feet high, while the rest 
is surrounded by the Everglades. _ It 
is impossible to get out on dry land in 


most places. The shore is lined with 
grass and lily pads extending out into 


the lake from a few hundred yards to 
a mile. There were acres of ducks (the 
season was closed in February) and 
thousands of mud-hens on the lake. The 
nights were interesting, for millions of 
frogs joined in the chorus, while every 
few minutes it was punctuated by the 
deep bellowing of the alligators in the 
swamps. As the poet of the party ex- 
pressed it: 
“Fireflies answer signal lights 

Twinkling messages from the sky. 
Amphibians chorus their goodnights 

In jarring notes and shrilling cry.” 

We anchored about 200 yards off 
shore in five feet of water. <A _ trip 
ashore in the yawl with minnow hook 


and bucket furnished all the live bait 
wanted in a few minutes. We used 
“brim” about four to five inches long 


by hooking them just under the dorsal 
fin. The brim resembled the “goggle 
eyes” we used to catch with a pin hook 
in our younger days. (Undoubtedly 
“brim” are “bream,” and bream are gog- 
gle-eyes or sunfish.—Ed.) We used a 
cork float about three feet from the 
hook. Imagine, if you can, a sunny 
sky, a balmy breeze, under the awning 
on deck in a rocking chair, with your 
favorite book, or a paper two days old 
gotten from some passenger on the 
packet, with rod across your lap and 
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at peace with all the world. This usu- 
ally did not last long, for down would 
go the float and the reel would begin 
to spin. As the bass live in the grass 
and pads and feed along the edge, it 
was necessary to do lively work to 
keep them in the open. If they reached 
the pads you had a snagged hook for 
your pains. It was about a fifty-fifty 
chance. 

I had never seen a fresh water black 
bass weighing over two and a half 
pounds and was hardly prepared for 
such a lively fight and to land one 
weighing over ten pounds. A fisherman 
close by remarked, “That’s nothing, I 
have caught ’em fifteen pounds.” We 
spent ten days of this, catching them 
all the way from six to twelve pounds, 
We lived on bass, and such bass they 
were; traded some to the passenger 
boat for ice, gave some to the fisher- 
men, and actually threw some back. We 
could take the yawl and row along the 
edge of the grass, whipping with a ba- 
econ rind, and catch many, but that was 
too much like work. We were out for 
rest. Sometimes we had the monotony 
broken by hooking something that start- 
ed for the middle of the lake. He would 
put up a game fight before we landed 
a fish called by the fishermen a ‘mud 
fish.’ He resembled an Ohio River 
mud eat, except he was built for speed. 
They weighed from eight to ten pounds. 

Morgan would sometimes fish for cat- 
fish, after dark, baiting with fat meat. 
He said the day was not long enough 
to fish all he wanted. He caught many, 
throwing them back, for while they eat 
pretty well if you have no other kind, 
but when you have bass over they go. 


Many tons of catfish are taken from 
this lake and shipped as Mississippi 
River cate. The greatest market for 


them is in Kansas, Nebraska and Colo- 
rado. 

I hope that I will live long enough 
to take another vacation fishing for bass 
in Lake Okeechobee. 

Calif. 





The Size of Black Bass. 
By O. W. Smith. 


Every bass fisherman lives in hopes 
of taking a record-breaking fish. That 
hope is with him when he sets out in 
the morning, keeps him on tiptoe with 
expectancy all day long, and nerves his 
erm for the last cast before leaving the 
water at night. So, while the record- 
breaker seldom takes his lure or fly, 
the angler knows that it may. And 
hope springs perennial in the angler’s 
heart. 

To the question often asked, “How 
large a bass may the angler expect to 
take?” the answer must needs be, “No 
man knoweth.” It is my firm convic- 
tion that there are larger fish in the 
water than have ever been taken. ‘Food 
and Game Fishes” gives the maximum 
weight of a smallmouth as five pounds, 


taken from Lake Maxinkuckee, while 
one weighing four pounds measured 


18% inches long and 12 inches in cir- 
cumference. Rhead, in “The Basses,” 
tells us that a smallmouth taken from 
a lake in Glen Falls, N. Y., weighed 
eleven pounds and gives that as the 
record, adding that several weighing 
eight pounds have been taken in Long 
Island. 

The record fish, 
for Wisconsin was taken from 
Mendota November 29th, 1898, 
weighed eight pounds, ten ounces. 
length of the fish was 24% 


so far as I know, 
Lake 
and 
The 


inches; 





girth, 17% inches. When a photograph 
of the fish was sent me, I, with “Food 
and Game Fishes” in mind, said, as did 
the farmer looking at the elephant, 
“There ain’t no such animal,” and wrote 
tor further information, receiving a sub- 
scribed and sworn affidavit. 

As I gaze upon an exact replica of 
tnat fish hangiag on my study wall I 
realize that I have something to live 
tor, and if Mr. Rhead is right in saying 
an 11-pound smallmouth has been taken 
I can only remark, it was some fish. 
Needless to add, 8-pound smallmouth 
are not common, the average being 
probably somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of, say, two pounds. 

That the largemouth should grow to 
a greater size is to be expected, “Food 
and Game Fishes” giving the maximum 
weight of the northern fish as eight 
rounds, while saying the Florida fish 
may tip the scales at twelve to four- 
teen pounds, quoting Dr. Henshall. 
Turning to Mr. Rhead we discover, “The 
authentic maximum weight of the large- 
mouth black bass is twenty-three and 
three-quarter pounds, being that of a 
specimen taken from a lake in Florida.” 
Makes a man gasp! But there is more 
tc come. “Since this large fish was 
eaught and weighed I have been as- 
sured by reliable anglers that large- 
mouths have been killed on their own 
rods, of which the weight was within 
close call of thirty pounds.” Adding, 
“There is nothing improbable in such 
statements, for we all know that fish 
and other animals, under conditions of 
abundant food close to their mouths, 
are likely to fatten us hogs do in the 
sty.” And to think that when I heard 
of that Mendota, Wis., smallmouth I 
refused to publish the picture until I 
had received affidavits and sworn state- 
ments! I do not know the name of the 
angler who caught the within-a-close- 
-all-of-thirty-pound fish, but I can’t help 
wishing he had reported it as weighing 
between twenty and thirty pounds. 

A careful comparison of the records 
of large fish caught, both small and 
largemouth, will convince any angler 
that a six-pound fish is a good one. 
Dare I confess it, my largest bass was 
a largemouth, and it weighed only two 
ounces over a paltry seven pounds. The 
day I caught it the sun stood still in 
the midst of the heavens as it is said 
to have done for Joshua in the long 
ago. Frankly, if I ever catch another 
seven-pound bass in the North it shall 
be mounted and so preserved. I once 
saw a string of ten bass that weighed 
sixty pounds, the result of three days’ 
fishing by four rods. 

There is great need for accurate, care- 
ful measurements of big fish so that 
comparison can be made. A heavy bass 
is never a thing of beauty—too “pot- 
bellied” to be symmetrical, looking like 
a St. Louis brewer before the days of 
the prohibition amendment. The great 
weight of a big fish is in its girth 
rather than length, and every pound a 
bass puts on after, say, six pounds it 
puts on to the marring of its beauty. 
And there is no great joy in taking one 
of those pot-bellied monsters, save for 
its weight, for they cannot put up the 
fight that a two or three-pound small- 
mouth does in the cold water of some 
northern river. Mere weight is not 
strength tho it may test tackle. A clip- 


per-built fish of any variety is always 
more active on the hook than is one of 
uldermanic proportions, still I am look- 
ing forward, common with all anglers, 
to taking one of those brewers. 

The large fish will be taien not from 
virgin waters but from much-fished 











iakes. Where fish are numerous, as is 
the case in cold northern lakes and 
streams, the strife for food goes on 
apace; there is a dearth of crustacea, 
trogs and minnows, and in season the 
bass become insect takers, very active, 
but comparatively small. I can take 
you to Wisconsin lakes from which you 
ean take an almost unlimited number 
of fish, if you are that kind of a man, 
none of which will weigh over two 
pounds. 

Not long since a member of a certain 
fishing club wrote me complaining that 
the clubs private lake contained only 
pound fish, but apparently hundreds of 
them, and wanted to know what was 
the trouble, adding that fifty to a hun- 
dred thousand fry were added each 
year. Simply the food was exhausted 
end the fish could not grow large. Ob- 
viously the bass that is compelled to 
seek for food, fighting with its com- 
panions to obtain its share, is going to 
be a more satisfactory antagonist than 
the one that has scarcely more to do 
than open its mouth to fill its maw. 
Then, too, in the North, bass lie qui- 
escent, semi-dormant, during the cold 
months, while in the South they con- 
tinue to feed and put on avoirdupois the 
whole year round. 

In conclusion, the angler who hopes 
to take a record-breaking bass should 
fish some so-called “fished-out” water 
where there is a scarcity of fish, but 
@ great abundance of food. Fish deep, 
with bait, and be content to sit unre- 
warded by even a nibble for long days 
and even weeks. Remember, somewhere 
in that lake is the granddaddy of all 
bass, fat, phlegmatic, lazy, waiting for 
‘your bait to happen his way. I am 
firmly convinced that if Mr. Rhead’s 
record 11-pound smallmouth is ever 
equaled or surpassed, it will be by the 
angler who patiently fishes some de- 
pleted water, perhaps near one of our 
largest cities. Remember, however, there 
is not the sport in fishing for such bass 
that there is in casting a fly or plug 
for an active medium-sized fish that 
knows how to fight. 
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A Wonderful Spot. 


As a student of geography—not to 
mention ichthyology—did you ever fol- 
low the international boundary between 
Canada and the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean? Start- 
ing at the Atlantic Ocean and traveling 
westward 1,800 miles we come to a very 
interesting spot some three or four hun- 
dred miles north of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Let us spend a few minutes and 
glance at the map. We will find rivers 
with singular continuity. They begin 
with thin, wiry lines that wriggle across 
the land, to merge into heavier lines, 
and these in turn joining blacker 
streaks that slip forward until at last 
they flow bravely into the great blue 
mass of the ocean. 

Our “wonderful spot” 
Frances on the Canadian side of the 
international boundary, with Interna- 
tional Falls on the Minnesota side, the 
celebrated Rainy River forming the 
boundary for eighty miles. Interna- 
tional Falls is in Koochiching County, 
the next boundary county being Bel- 
trami; then south of this is Coldwater 
County, in the southeast corner of 
which is Lake Itasea, the source of 
the great Mississippi River, “the Father 
of Waters,” 2,555 miles from the Gulf 
of Mexico. Lake Itasca is about 100 


is near Fort 











WOODS STRING. 

3 
miles south of the international bound- 
ary. 

Rainy River, mentioned ubove, is the 
outlet of Rainy Lake and flows into 
Lake of the Woods, which, by the way, 
might better be called “Lake of the 
Islands,” as it is believed to contain 
not less than 10,000 islands, great and 
small. That this section provides good 
fishing the accompanying photographs 
amply prove. Think of taking twenty- 
two trout, the combined weight of 
which was “steen” pounds, the largest 
weighing twenty-nine, while the average 
was sixteen—a feat which was _ per- 
formed on the Lake of the Woods. And 
how would the reader like to hook up 
with that Rainy River muskie? 

DR. RUFUS A. BURRISS. 





Gardening Courtesies. 


One morning Jorkins looked over his 
fence and said to his neighbor, Har- 
kins: “What are you burying in that 
hole?” 

“Just replanting some of my seeds 
is all.” was the answer. 

“Seeds,” exclaimed Jorkins angrily. 
“It looks more like one of my hens!” 

“That’s all right,” said the other. 
“The seeds are inside.”—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 
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“I SAW HIM RISE.” 








A RAINY RIVER DISTRICT 





MUSKY 





POSING FOR PHOTOGRAPH. 
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Anglers’ Fireside. 


Letter No, 560—Muskellunge Planting. 

Editor Angling Department:—We have 
some cold lakes here in the mountains 
and would like to know if muskellunge 
would do well in them and where we 


can secure fry.—F. K. W., Idaho. 

Of course it would be impossible to 
answer you fully regarding the practi- 
cability of stocking your mountain 
lakes with muskellunge without know- 
ing all the particulars. "Lunge like 
cold water, but not too cold. Another 
thing, an ideal ’lunge water would have 
considerable vegetation, weed beds and 


a good supply of natural food—min- 
nows, frogs, ete., for it takes any num- 
ber of small fish to make one mus- 
kellunge. Then, too, if your lakes are 
already stocked with worth-while: fish, 
I would be exceedingly slow in intro- 


ducing 'lunge. In any event, be careful, 
lest you discover when too late that you 
have “thrown a monkey wrench into the 
machinery.” The states of New York 
and Wisconsin alone seem to have expe- 
rimented at any great length in ‘lunge 
propagation, and you might write either 
state fish commissioner for further in- 
formation.—O. W. S&S. 


Letter No, 561—Fly Vise and Fry Tying. 

Editor Angling Department — How 
wide should the jaws of a fly-tying vise 
be? Should the wings of a fly be at- 
tached before or after hackle? Do you 
regard the Whaling rod as O. K.?—L. B. 
*,, Wash. 

If you mean the lateral width of each 


jaw, I would say it is not material. I 
have used a 2-in. 10-cent store vise suc- 
cessfully, though for convenience I 
would say in the neighborhood of a half 
or three-fourths of an inch. I have one 


vise, of English manufacture, a splendid 
and expensive tool, in which the jaws 
are 11/16. If you have in mind jaw 
opening, -I would say 2/16 of an inch 


would give ample room for any hook a 
fly tyer would ever be apt to use. Yes, 
the hackling should be completed before 
the wings are put in place; in fact, the 
attaching of the wings in final position 


is the last feathering. Of course, if 
tying a ‘reversed wing,’ the ends of the 
feathers are “tacked in” after the body 
is built up, then hackling is completed, 
tail attached, and at last the wings are 
bent over and bound in. As to Whaling 
rod, I can only answer from hearsay, 
those who have used them are firmly 
convinced that they are the best rods 
ever. Some day I hope to be able to 


invest in a rod from every shop that ad- 
vertises, then I will be in a position to 
give expert advice. See? I think any 
one would be justified in investing in 
any rod advertised in the pages of Out- 
door Life.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 562—Tides and Fish. 


Editor Angling Department—I here- 
with enclose you an excerpt from a 
letter sent me by a good friend and suc- 


cessful angler in response to a question 
of mine regarding hints for successful 
angling. I presume if you think it 
worth publishing his consent should be 


secured, What do you think of his 
theory? —Correspondent. 
“IT simply take advantage of the 


natural habits of the fish. About twelve 


years ago I commenced using a casting 
rod Sometimes I would get fish and 
sometimes I would cast faithfully for 


half a day without a strike. I then be- 


gan to study the habits of game fish 
and came to the conclusion that fresh 
and salt water fish had the same feed- 
ing hours. For two years I tried out 
that theory on the lakes and rivers and 
convinced myself that I had the right 
idea, The next thing was to find a 


bait they would strike at all times when 
feeding (no use to go any other time), 
and after another year of experimenting 
I found what I was after. All salt 
water fish feed on the flood tide and 
fresh water fish feed at the same hour. 
Of course there is no tide on the lakes 
and rivers, but the moon pressure is 
there just the same. When the pressure 


comes on (low water) the fish begin 
moving about and when the pressure 
goes off (high water) they quit. For 
bait in the lakes I use a green and 
white wooden minnow, green back and 
white belly. For river fishing I use red 
back and white or vellow belly. These 


are surface bait with belly hooks, as 
bass strike from under the bait and not 
from the side.” 

IT have your good letter and enclosure 
which interested me greatly. However, 
let me 


say with no intent to offend, that 


Outdoor Life 


I have but little faith in the theory so 


far as fresh water fishing is concerned 
any way. It would seem on a par with 
the ancient belief that corn and beans 


should be planted “by the moon.” Of 
course one runs across the belief every- 
where, only somehow there are many 
contradictions, some saying that fishing 
is best at different phases. I know men 


who fish “i’ the dark o’ the moon,” 
while others want that cold luminary 
to be in her largest size. My personal 


belief is that fishing is good when fish- 
ing is good, and it is generally good for 
the man who knows where they are, 
their habits and how to angle. I can see 
no objection to publishing that portion 
of your friend’s letter referring to the 
tides without his consent or name. I 
hope it will produce discussion. I thank 
you for your interest in our magazine 
and promise you that I shall do all in 
my power to make the Angling Depart- 
ment helpful.—oO. W. S. 


563—A Beginner’s Problems. 
Angling Department — The 
which we catch bass here are 
mostly holes ranging from ten to forty 
feet wide and from four to fifteen feet 
deep and from forty to a hundred yards 
with much reeds and growth on 
the banks, making it a rather difficult 
matter when it comes to casting. I have 
never learned the art of using artificial 
baits, minnows, etc., together with a rod 
and reel; but have resorted to a very 
long cane pole with a line the length 
of pole and using different baits, conse- 
quently my range of casting is limited. 
However, is not this way of fishing for 
bass about a good under the above con- 
ditions as any, especially where you 
cannot get to the water for a good cast 
and where the stream is narrow? Of 
course, there are occasions where a rod 
and reel are better suited—especially at 
the ends of the holes. In this case I 
want to know what length rod, what 
wind of reel and line, and especially 
what kind of baits are the best to use. 
Give me the names of the baits, colors, 
ete. Also which rod is the better, bam- 
boo or steel, and what reel is good and 
will not back-lash? Should I use lead- 
ers at the end for attaching baits? Are 
there any quick ways of changing baits 
such as leaders for attaching to line? 


Letter No. 
Editor 
waters in 





Which is the correct method for holding 
and throwing when casting?—H. L. M., 
Texas, 

I hardly know how to answer you, or 
rather, I have not sufficient time nor 
space to answer you completely. If my 
“Casting Tackle and Methods” were 
published I would point you to certain 


chapters in that book, but as it will not 
come out until next year I must do the 
best I can in the space at my disposal. 
From what you say I would suppose 
that the regulation casting outfit would 


prove far and away the best for the 
work. Get a 5-ft. 6-in. casting rod, 
short butt, long tip construction, if in 
wood, or a good steel. I am morally 


such a rig will discount the 
line as a fish getter, and 
proposition I know it is 


certain that 
long pole and 
as a sporting 


more enjoyable. You ask about reels. 
Well, in the self-thumbers, either the 
South Bend or the Redifor will prove 
satisfactory; they will not back-lash if 
you handle them as. directed, though 
back-lashing with almost any reel is a 


matter of carelessness on the part of the 
caster. In lines, a soft braided. silk, 
either G or H, will fill the bill. Yes, 
there is a little wrinkle on the market 
for attaching lures to line, a snap at 
the end of a braided wire snell, that 
prevents fish “striking over’ and is a 
great convenience in casting. To answer 
you: regarding lures is utterly impos- 
sible, Study the advertising pages of 
Outdoor Life and then order. I prefer 
the surface-underwaters in red and 
white, though there are times when the 
rainbow colored are good. Write our 
advertisers who mention lures. I cannot 
here tell you how to thumb and east: 
look up your file of the magazine. 
articles appearing in issues for May, 
1916, “First Lessons in Casting With 
Short Rod": and April 18, “Back Yard 
Casting.” There have many other how- 
to articles been printed.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 564—Leader Knots. 

Editor Angling Department—Would 
you kindly tell me the correct knots to 
use for tying leaders?—H. W. D., Colo. 

I am not wholly clear as to just what 
you mean by “leader knots,” whether 
you mean for fastening leaders together, 
for loops or for attaching eyed flies. In 
any event the question has been an- 
swered through the Angling Department 





several times already. As to leader end 
knot, or loop, tie a simple bowline or use 


the one illustrated herewith. (Cuts 1, 
2, 3.) For tying leaders use the single 


or double water knots. (Cut 4.) The 
so-called barrel knot is most excellent 
for the purpose, though somewhat more 
difficult to tie. Think, however, you 
will experience no difficulty if you fol- 
low the illustrations. (Cuts 6, 7, 8, 9.) 
If you would preserve and index your 
files of Outdoor Life you would usually 
have everything in the way of tackle 
information handy and get-at-able. 
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KNOTS MENTIONED. 





DETAILS OF 
In tying a Leader-Loop other than the 


simply throw two loops as in 
then pass the end, “c,’”” up be- 
tween the loops, Fig. 2; then pass the 
lower loop, “a,” through the upper loop, 
“b,” draw down tight, and the knot will 
appear like’ Fig. No explanation 
needed for the single water knot. (Fig. 
4.) In tying the barrel knot proceed as 
follows: Lay two strands overlapping 
one another—Fig. 6. Take one end and 
make two turns around the other which 
come back over the one you are working 
with; pass the end between the two 
strands—Fig. 7. Do the same with the 
end of the other strand and thrust be- 
tween the two strands in the opposite 
direction—Fig. 8. Draw up the folds, 
being careful that the knot comes to- 
gether evenly and regularly; then cut 
off the ends and your knot will appear 
as in Fig. 9.—O. W. S. 


sowline, 
Fig. 4; 


Letter No. 565—The_ Plunker. 
Editor Angling Department — “The 
Plunker and the Fisherman,” by “Ben 
Thar,” in June, ’19, issue, which you do 
not approve of, or rather in which you 
disagree with the author, is in my mind 
one of the best articles written on bait 











“Ben Thar’ evidently resides in a coun- 
try where the fish bite like they do in 
Oregon. You express surprise at his an- 
nouncement that bait sunk on _ the 
bottom is a good way to catch trout 
In the Coquille River, which runs by 
this city, there are a great many trout. 
I guess I am safe in saying that you 
could sit on the bank of this river and 
fish a week and would not land a single 
one unless you grounded your bait. They 
will not even consider a bait unless it 
is sunk to the very bottom of the river. 
No doubt where “Ben Thar’’ lives the 
conditions are the same. Of course fur- 
ther up this river, where the water is 
clearer and rapid the fish will take 
flies, spinners and floating baits, but 
down in tide water they will not. So 
I will hereby line up with “Ben Thar” 
and:tell the world he is right. His ideas 
are good on the subject of fish in 
schools. While I am not a bait caster 
and prefer a fly or spinner, I will bet 
all my change that “Ben Thar” and I 
can get together and sink our baits on 
the bottom of the river and get fish 
when other fishermen who fish off the 
bottom will go home with empty creels 
—that is, in this county. Just for fun 
I would like to have some of you sports 
get your lines away down deep, with a 
good bait on your hook, and see what 
luck you have. I'll bet you’d be sur- 
prised. You said you’d never heard of 
it being done. Just try it.—‘Trouter,” 
Coquille, Oregon. 

“Trouter’ misses the point in my ob- 
jection. I did not “express surprise” 
that trout will take a bait sunk on the 
bottom as he says; but I did take excep- 
tion to Ben Thar’s statement: “If you 
want to use two or more lines and as 
many hooks, I don’t know why you are 
not entitled to do so. That you do, 
does not make you any less a sports- 
man.” In trout fishing one line and 
hook is enough for any sportsman in all 
conscience. If every man who went out 
bait fishing for trout stuck two or more 
poles in the bank and waited for the 
bottom trout to bite, it would not be 
long before we would all wait a long, 
long time before we would catch a 
speckled beauty. I did “express sur- 
prise’ that ground bait was ever re- 
sorted to in trout fishing, and I object 
to it on other grounds than those set 
forth by “Ben Thar.” You might ground 
bait for carp, and set poles for bull- 
heads, but never for trout. That “Ben 
Thar” resorts to any such practices 
those who know him would not for a 
moment believe; he just couldn’t.—O. 
Ww 


Letter No. 566—Books, Rods, Hackling 
and Landing Nets. 

Editor Angling Department—Where 
can I get second-hand sporting books? 
Who publishes “American Food and 
‘Game Fishes,” and ‘Game Fishes of the 
World’? Can you tell me if in winding 
hackle — Palmer style—the body is 
formed first? Do you like a tournament 
rod for fly fishing better than regula- 
tion? Which of the Barnes nets are 
best, bamboo or aluminum frame?—B. 
F., Olympia, Wash. 

Look in Outdoor Life for June, answer 
to letter No. 519, for list of second-hand 
book dealers. First book you mention 
was published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y.; last I do not 
know. In winding hackle—Palmer 
style—I shape the body first, then wind 
on hackle. Always I build up the body, 
forming it exactly as I want it. Before 
I touch the hackle, though, I attach the 
end of the feather close to hook in 
shaping body. I do not like the tourna- 
ment fly rod for fishing nearly so well 
as I do the regulation fly, built to my 
own specifications. I have not yet tried 
out the Barnes net, bamboo frame, 
though I hope to do so this summer. It 
is light and fine; for open fishing I 
would say it would be the better of the 
two: but for rough work, such as pack- 
ing and tramping in rough country, I 
should imagine the aluminum might 
stand up better. It is one dandy net in 
either material.—O. W. 


Letter No. 567—Silk for Steel Rod and 
Fly-Tying Material. 

Editor Angling Department:—wWill you 
tell me where I can get silk for winding 
a steel rod, and also to use in fly-tying? 
Where can I secure fly-tying materials? 
—C, I S., Pa. 

I have used ordinary sewing silk, such 
as can be secured from the dry goods 
stores, with good results—Size A. You 
will probably be unable to get anything 
finer, tho some tackle dealers recom- 
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fishing for trout that I have ever read. mend and 
Silk made especially for 
the work can of course be secured from 


South California Avenue, Chi- 


selfish in saying order from our adver- 
know them to be 


mentioned can supply you, undoubtedly, 
If you don’t want to be 


too expert and fancy, invest in a feather 
duster, or do as I do—buy a good white 


rial these days. 


and Flies in the 
Deschutes Country. 


Department:—I 
fond of Outdoor 
the four magazines of the sort that come 
the angling dope is the “best” portion of 
The camp picture does not show 


narrow, quite deep and 


It is necessary to keep back from 
the water fifteen or twenty feet to avoid 


The fish pictured, 

















“ORDINARY” CATCH OF RAINBOW. 


remember yet when the big 


let out a yell that could be heard a mile. 
(I always yell when I hook a good one, 


streams are kept 


the Cascades are 
lakes fed by snow water, ranging from 
small ponds to lakes from five to seven 
Some of the lakes have 
been stocked with Eastern brook trout, 
and one with Chinook salmon; they can 
thirty pounds 
ever visit the 


miles in length. 
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Northwest, by all means try the trout 
fishing in the Deschutes River. There 


are two railroads in there—the Oregon 


Trunk and the O. W. R. & N. With a 
Royal Coachman and a Brown Hackle 
for day fishing and the Black Gnat and 
Dark Cow Dung for evening, you are 
fixed. Some prefer a Professor and 
Queen of the Waters. Well, it’s great; 
try it—H. J. L., McGill, Nev. 

I certainly would be delighted to spend 
a summer in the West getting acquaint- 
ed with your fish and fishermen. When 
you say that the catch pictured is “not 
unusual,” you make my reel finger itch 
most tremendously. That’s the trouble 
with you fellows; you just pass off as 
a matter of course—a catch that I would 
so far and endure much to take. Glad 
for the fly information, and that you 
put the Royal Coachman first; some- 
times I do, and sometimes the Profes- 
sor. Great fly, that Coachman. Come 
again to the Fireside; we will reserve a 
warm, fire-lit spot for you.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 569—Will Turtles Eat Spawn? 

Editor Angling Department:—Can you 
tell me if the soft-shelled turtles are 
destructive to bass eggs? We see them 
crawling on the bottoms of all our 
waterways, and a single thrust of a 
sharp-pointed spear would “do the busi- 
ness,” but I do not want to begin the 
job unless it is necessary.—J. W. H., Va. 

I can find no comment upon the mat- 
ter in any of the works upon fish cul- 
ture at my disposal, but from general 
knowledge of the turtle family’s “cuss- 
edness” I should unhesitatingly place 
the soft-shelled gentlemen in the list of 
bass enemies. I do not know that he 
is especially destructive to spawn, but 
if crawling around the beds, I am cer- 
tain he would get in his fell work. Or- 
dinarily I will bet upon the bass pro- 
tecting his “nests,” but I doubt if he is 
able to combat a turtle. That wicked 
head of the latter gentleman shoots out 
with a movement almost too quick for 
the eye, and the snap of his jaws is 
something awful. A large snapping tur- 
tle is capable of cutting off a finger 
with a single bite. I do not know, how- 
ever, that you would be within the law 
to enter upon a war against your turtle, 
for I am under the impression that in 
some states at least turtles are protect- 
ed. You may naturally wonder why I 
hate the turtle, but when I tell you 
that I have more than once had strings 
of fish literally “eaten alive” by the 
rascals, you will understand. setter 
write your state fish commissioner for 
information, or the federal office.— 
oO. W. S. 





TO LITTLE WIGGLY WORMS. 

(Who went camping with me recently.) 

Dear little, fair little wiggly worms, 

With coats of glossy brown, 

How soft you are, how gentle, 

You do not make a sound; 

You crawl and creep and creep and crawl 

Without a single word at all. 

‘Twas thus you stole into my shack 

And planned your slow but sure attack; 

Up rail and board you sofily came,— 

A million of you—all the same, 

Little and soft and smooth and brown, 

And, oh, so—squshy—where my broom came 
down! 


—Laura Norvell Elliott. 
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ALL THE COMFORTS OF HOME. 





“More Game!’”’ 


Bulletin—AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 





R. P. HOLLAND, Editor 











Did Geese Formerly Attain 
Greater Size? 


ELOW we are printing a _ letter 

which we have received from Mr. 
William B. Mershon of Saginaw, Mich., 
in repiy to our inquiry in a former is- 
sue relative to the weights of geese. 
The question as asked has created a 
great deal of interest among the goose- 
shooters over the country, and we have 
received replies from many different 
sections. Mr. Mershon is a man of 
wide experience in game matters and 
we feel sure that his communication, 
which follows, will prove of much in- 
terest. 

“You have asked ii some of your ar- 
ticles which I have seen, ‘How much 
does a wild goose weigh?’ I have killed 
a great many wild geese. In the old 
days the Saginaw crowd had a private 
car and every autumn went to North 
Dakota goose shooting. Then, when the 
northern birds stoppel coming that far, 
because of their being able to find wheat 
nearer to their breeding ground, we 
went to the Moose Jaw district in Sas- 
katchewan., 

“Away back in the late ’80s or early 
90s I recall one day when it was snow- 
ing five of us shot in one wheat stub- 
ble. It was a section a mile square, 
near Steel, Kidder County, N. D., on 
the old Troy farm. We did not begin 
shooting until 8 o’clock and quit about 
4 in the afternoon. On account of the 
storm the geese were flying all day. 
We had 165 birds, of which I killed 
fifty-two myself, shooting a 16-gauge 
pun. That is the gun I always used 
for ducks and geese in those days, and 
I still continue to use it. 

“We had a big farm wagon with a 
wheat box on it, with extra sideboards. 
When we went back to the car that 
night the box was full of geese and it 
felt good to run my feet and legs down 
in them to keep warm, as we were fac- 
ing a snowstorm and the drive was 
cight miles. 

“That sort of a bag seems like slaugh- 
ter, and would be slaughter today. 
Maybe it was then, but twenty-five, 
thirty or thirty-five years ago we did 
not realize the probability of game be- 
coming less. Geese were there in thou- 
sands and not many sportsmen hunted 
them. None of our birds were ever 
wasted, for what we did not give away 
locally we took care of, brought home 
and gave to our friends. 

“All this is a preamble to giving rou 
my experience with the weights of wild 
geese. Sanford Keeler, then superin- 
tendent of the old P. M. Railway, came 
in one day when we were at Dawson, 
N. D., with the largest Canada goose 
I ever saw killed. We weighed it with 
accurate scales and it weighed 17% 
pounds. The next day, while shooting 
in the same locality, I got one, possi- 
bly from the same flock or brood, weigh- 


ing 16% pounds—the largest goose I 
ever killed. These weights are not 
guesswork. I carry pocket scales with 
‘ne when I hunt. For instance, last 
October, when shooting canvasbacks, I 
weighed them day by day. To begin 
with, they weighed two pounds, and in- 
creased about a half pound per week, 
until at the last, late in October, we 
frequently got canvasbacks weighing 3% 
und occasionally 334 pounds.” 





Hurrah for Minnesota! 


HE sportsmen of Minnesota have 

made up their minds that no more 
valuable ducking water shall be drained 
under the pretext of more land for the 
farmer. We hope they will win the 
fight and establish a precedent that 
may be followed by the sportsmen of 
states who are suffering from the ac- 
tivities of ditching companies. It is 
only natural that such concerns should 
wish to drain the last available water, 
and greedy individuals are always to 
be found ready to lend aid, with the 
hope of securing a little cheap land 
from the state. 

We heard that Big Rice Lake, located 
directly east of the City of Aitken in 
Aitken County, Minn., was to be drained 
and that it was a very meritorious proj- 
ect, as it would make available for set- 
ilement and cultivation a vast tract of 
pow utterly worthless state land. We 
investigated and found the facts in the 
case to be badly twisted. 

To begin with, it is in no way cer- 
tain that this lake will be drained. 
Those opposing the project have em- 
ployed counsel and we believe the law 
is on their side. From the sportsmen’s 
standpoint, this property is anything 
but worthless, and past experience has 
proven that many like attempts to re- 
claim lakes for agricultural purposes 
result in leaving a soggy swale, too wet 
to farm, unhealthy and of practically 
little value. This association is firmly 
opposed to turning any more state- 
owned property of similar character 
over to private ownership until the land 
now available for agriculture is a little 
better farmed than it is at present. 

Of what earthly use is it to protect 
waterfowl from over-shooting and then 
take away their nesting grounds, their 
feeding waters and the places where 
they rest on migrations? It is of the 
utmost importance that public waters 
be preserved if we are to maintain duck 
shooting. 

Big Rice Lake is an ideal ducking 
water that produces many young birds 
each season, and its natural feed sup- 
ply is such that it is a favorite stop- 
ping place for the migrating birds that 
pass twice each year. At that, it is 
no better than many similar bodies of 
water that have suffered the fate 
planned for Big Rice. While Minne- 
sota has suffered in the past from 


drainage projects, she is not alone; 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and, in fact, most states, can look 
back to famous lakes and marshes that 
are now but a memory. Not only does 
the gunner suffer in such cases, but 
the fishermen, the camper, the _pic- 
nicker—in fact, the entire outdoor fra- 
ternity pays the price. Why should the 
pleasure of these people be sacrificed 
tc benefit a few individuals? Why 
should the recreational value of such 
places be sacrificed to benefit the very 
limited number of men who will ac- 
quire the property? 





Echoes from a Sportsman in 
Germany. 


66 NE of the last home” reports that 

sportsmanship was often over- 
looked by the doughboys of the Army 
ef Occupation. Men who on this side 
would strip all the hooks but one from 
their plug casting bait were seen to 
drop hand grenades in German streams 
when they were fish hungry. 

A well-stocked sporting goods store 
in Coblenz contained no guns or am- 
munition of any kind. 

Unless a citizen can secure permis- 
sion from the burgomaster, he is not 
allowed to fish in the nearby streams. 

Only one man is allowed to fish in 
v given distance. The natives save lit- 
tle carp and suckers only five and six 
inches long and seem well pleased with 
their catches. 

An American aviator returned with 
the tale that he had killed a nice buck 
deer with his machine gun, but that 
before he could land and get to the 
spot Heinie had been there, cleaned the 
deer and departed with the meat. 

When the European peasants cook 
their rabbit the entrails are the only 
part wasted. The fur is saved and 
bunny is cooked with head on. Lungs, 
heart ond liver are considered choice 
bits. 

Mallurd and _ pintail ducks, coots, 
auail, partridge and pheasants were all 
seen. 





Large Increase in Hunting 
Licenses. 


O DATE, reports we have received 

from the different states show a 
heavy increase in the number of. li- 
censes taken out for the current year. 
This will no doubt prove to be the case 
practically over the entire country and 
when all the reports are in it will be 
tound chat our game will have to with- 
stand a greater strain than ever be- 
fore. In Maryland, for instance, the 
records show an increase of over 50 per 
cent. However, it is doubtful if any 
other state will equal this record, as 
last year was Maryland’s first year to 
require a license. 
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Leave Some for Seed. 


HEN you are out after quail, do 

not try to get the last bird in the 
covey. There is no honor in such a 
feat. The last few birds are no harder 
to hit than the first birds you killed, 
and it does not show any enviable 
amount of skill on your part; instead, 
it demonstrates that you are not only 
a poor sportsman, but short-sighted, if 
you intend to hunt the same country 
the next season. 

When you have killed a covey of 
cuail down to five or six, it is time to 
stop and look for a different flock of 
birds, and never under any considera- 
tion should they be shot closer than 
three or four. If you expect the same 
covey te furnish you shooting the next 
season, you must leave some for seed. 
Do not forget that the hawks may get 
one or two after you have finished, 
und that also there are such things as 
foxes and hunting house cats that must 
be fed as long as they are allowed to 
roam the fields. Possibly another gun- 
rer may flush the remnant of the covey 
and bang into it before he sees how 
small it really is. Think about all these 
things and remember that at least one 
pair of birds must be left next spring 
if you are to get any shooting in that 
particular locality. 

There are many records of where a 
certain draw or swale, a thicket or bush 
patch in the corner of a field has fur- 
nished quail shooting for many years, 
simply because the gunners’ hunting 
these places have been careful not to 
“clean out the covey.” Let some pot- 
hunter chance on one of these flocks 
end shoot at it on the ground, killing 
every bird, and your quail shooting is 
gone from that place for all time, un- 
less the birds are very plentiful and 
a pair from another covey makes a 
home there the next spring. 





Coyote as Vermin. 


WwW” ARE in receipt of a communi- 
eation from Mr. Wesley Peacock, 
president of the Texas Game and Fish 
Protective Association, who lives in San 
Antonio, Texas. He tells us that on 
June 2nd last he shot a coyote in his 
back yard, within the city limits of San 
Antonio, at 4 a. m. in the morning, after 
this animal had killed fourteen of his 
domestie chickens. If the lust for kill- 
ing is so great that one of these ani- 
mals would enter the city limits and 
prey upon chickens that are housed and 
cared for by man, what must be the 
Camage done to the prairie chicken and 
wild turkey of that section? With a 
scent perhaps keener than that of either 
pointer or setter, this animal has no 
difficulty in locating a covey of birds 
when he is hungry and can daily take 
his toll until the flock is wiped out. 





‘‘Dead Fish in Blue River.’’ 


HIS is the heading of a recent news- 

paper dispatch which refers to the 
pollution of Blue River in Indiana from 
1efuse dumped into the stream by a 
Shelbyville canning factory. It is fair- 
ly safe to say that like conditions also 
exist in the Red River and White River 
of almost any state you care to name. 
Perhaps more fish are killed by stream 
pollution than by any other one cause. 
This article goes on to state that Mr. 
George N. Mannfeld, chief of the divi- 
sion of fish and game of Indiana, was 
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making an investigation and that the 
water was in such condition that fish 
placed in it died almost immediately. 
Minnows were brought from elsewhere 
und experiments made by placing them 
in the river. ‘The first died in two 
minutes, and in ten minutes all were 
cead. It is to be hoped that the au- 
ihorities were successful in remedying 
the situation. 

Most states have laws forbidding this 
inenace to fish life, but for some rea- 
son or other the guilty continue their 
work and the fish and sportsmen suf- 
fer. In one section it may be mineral 
ecids that are discharged into the 
stream, while in another the refuse from 
the manufacture of dairy products 
proves equally fatal to fish life. Where 
oil is to be found, it is often the case 
that all fish are killed from the refuse 
from refineries and the leakage from 
wells and pumping stations. 

Many streams are so polluted in this 


way that they appear to be literally 
rivers of oil. Waterfowl have been 
killed that have been found to have 


their feathers matted together from the 
surface oil on these waters. Such birds 
are always in poor condition and prob- 
ebly would eventually have died from 
the effects of the oil. Where such con- 
ditions are noticed by the sportsman, 
he should always complain to the prop- 
er authorities, so that action may be 
taken. Sesides the damage done to 
fish lire, it is very often the case that 
the refuse now wasted could be turned 
to good account in many ways if prop- 
erly handled. 





New York’s Doe Law. 


OT only in New York State, but 


over the entire country, sports- 
men are watching with great interest 


to learn the effect in New York of the 
repeal of the buck law. The Conserva- 
tion Commission has put to work every 
egency at their disposal in order to as- 
certain the exact number of females 
killed, also, it has been made unlawful 
to alter the hides of deer killed in any 
way so that it would be impossible to 
determine the sex. 

When this information is all gath- 
ered and compiled, we believe it will 
prove conclusively that the buck law 
must be again put on the statute books 
ii New York expects to furnish deer 
shooting for the sportsmen of the fu- 
ture. This law was repealed against 
the advice of practically all of the fore- 
most authorities on game conservation. 
So great has been the fear among those 
conversant with corditions that the 
Ceer would never recover from the ef- 
tects of this season’s shooting that 
sportsmen in different sections have 
passed a gentleman’s agreement that 
no does will be killed over large areas. 





Massachusetts Planting Salmon. 


b  igvee ago the Merrimac River 
teemed with salmon during migra- 
tion, but industries dammed the river 
and provided no fishways. The next 
year the fish started up the river to 
spawn but were unable to pass this 
barrier, and before anyone realized 
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what the result would be the damage 
was done and the salmon of the Merri- 
mac were no more, 

Of late years, Massachusetts has been 
raising Chinook salmon and planting 
them in the headwaters of the tribu- 
taries of this river. The small fish 
have been screened off to prevent them 
from migrating to the sea, as is their 
habit, until they are large enough to 
take care of themselves. It is hoped 
that next spring will see the first mi- 
gration back up the river, and a prize 


has been offered to the angler that 
lands the first salmon. 
Ail dams have been provided with 


udequate fishways and everything pos- 
sible is being done in the effort to re- 
store this fish to its former waters. 
Perhaps these fish will never become 
as plentiful as they were years ago, 
but it is to be hoped that they respond 
to the efforts of the fish and game 
commission and that in a few years 
the sportsman will be out whipping his 
flies up and down the Merrimae with 
the knowledge that the fish are there 
to be caught. 





Course in Game Farming at 
Cornell. 


T CORNELL UNIVERSITY a 
week winter course is given in 
game farming. The young man who 
wishes to fill the growing demand for 
gamekeepers and wardens, or who 
wishes to take up the care and propa- 
sation of game as a commercial pur- 
suit, can here secure training that will 
prove invaluable to him in his work. 
This cuvurse will start the student in 
the right direction, enable him to avoid 
many mistakes, and offer him facts and 
principles gleaned from the life-long ex- 
perience, study and observation of oth- 
ers, 
The course includes lectures by the 
foremost authorities and trips will be 
nade for inspection of a few well-man- 


12- 


ged game farms. Some of the topics 
wre game birds and waterfowl, feeds 
and feeding, varieties and _ breeding, 


parasites and predatory enemies, crops 
for cover and food, need of shelter and 
covering, rearing pens and cages, cap- 
luring and shipping, game farm plans, 
water supply and accounts. 

This association would be pleased to 
give anyone interested further informa- 
tion, or same could be secured by writ- 
ing direct to the university. 





100-Year-Old Rabbit Hunter. 


T NEW HOPE, PENN., William 
Kinsey, who has passed his one 
hundredth birthday, has applied for a 
hunting license. When questioned as 
to his skill as a hunter he replied that 


vractice makes perfect, and that he 
had followed the game about as long 
as the next one. He remarked: “No- 


body has to hold a rabbit for me to 
hit it. When one jumps up, he’d bet- 
ter dust if I draw down on him.” Mr. 
Kinsey is a veteran of the Civil war, 
having enlisted in the 104th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers in 1861. 
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Outdoor Life will be 
information will always be 
alleged to have 
game 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


glad to 


department’s duties in the 


A Great Day on Bears. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am going to 
tell you what I did yesterday. I had 
one of those “perfect” days. I have 
been hunting grouse several times re- 
cently and have seen so much bear sign 
that I decided to take a stroll. So I 
took my Ross rifle and Hudson car and 
went up the Blackfoot, just twelve miles 
trom here (Missoula, Mont.). Left the 


ear and went up a draw where so much 
sign was. Well, I had climbed up about 


half-way to the top of a pretty high 
mountain and had just come out from 
some thick bushes when I looked up, 
and there, about 300 yards above me, 
were four or five big black bears, just 
about to go into some thick woods— 
ene of them was surely a MOOSE. I 
tried to get a shot, but my hobnails 
had lost out of my right shoe and I] 


slipped down, and the next instant they 
went into the woods and were lost. 

I circled far around and climbed over 
the top of the mountain (which was a 
mile high) and came in from the head 
of a creek, when all at once there was 
a terrible commotion in the thick woods 
¢bout tifty yards ahead of me. It was 
very thick, but I knew it was bears. I 
ran to an opening to try for a shot, just 
in time to see one pass. I went tor 
her about twenty feet to the jump and 
all at once she turned on me and came 
like a house afire. I thought she was 
bluffing, so let her come up to within 
about 25 steps, and could plainly see 
that it was no joke and unless I got 
busy she would be upon me in another 
moment, so I sent a Ross .280 copper 
tube into her and she went up in the 
air, bawled and turned down hill, fall- 
ing heel-over-head as she went, lodging 
against the base of a tree about thirty 
yards down hill, stone dead. 

I looked for the others, 
none on the ground. I then looked in 
the trees for an hour, but they were 
so thick that I could not see well. I 
finally returned to the old one and 
started to set my gun down to gut her 
when I looked up, and there, in almost 
the top of the largest tree in the coun- 
try, was a yearling cub, looking down 
at me. It had a white spot in = breast, 
same as the old mother had. I drew a 
bead on this spot and down it came, 
erashing to the ground, dead. In fall- 
ing it broke off a big limb and exposed 
another one the same size, which came 
near falling. I certainly was finding 
bears to my heart’s content. Well, with 
the pulling of the trigger, another one 
was lying dead on the ground, all not 
thirty feet apart. 

I dragged them all together and looked 
them over. I judged the yearlings would 
while the 


but found 


go about eighty pounds each, 
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It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 





old one (her teeth were pretty well 
worn) would go about 350 pounds. They 
were all as fat as butter. The berries 
are extremely plentiful up here and they 
do get fat. 

I had shot several blue 
my .22 Colt automatic just after start- 
ing, so hung all up together. It was 
now 5 o’clock, and a long, hard tramp. 
Y secured three men and pack horses 
and got them all out. 

The Daily Meat Market here is going 
to sell them out. The fur on each of 
these bears is in excellent condition— 
the best for this time of year I have 
seen. 

I took some photos, which I shall send 
you when developed. There are many 
bears seen arouyd here this fall. 

Montana. Cc. M. CARSON. 
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The Wyoming Elk. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since com- 
municating with you before, some prep- 
arations, tho in my judgment not ade- 
quate, have been made for the Jack- 
son’s Hole elk this winter. Approxi- 
mately 1,400 tons of hay are now avail- 
able, and Governor Carey has promised 
the purchase of cottonseed cake to aid 
in the wintering of the elk should it 
prove a hard winter. Of course, this 
is temporary relief of a rather critical 
situation. It is our belief that a per- 
manent and lasting relief can be se- 
cured only by the acquirement of the 
entire Jackson’s Hole country and the 
addition of same to the park. Failing 
in it, I think it practically inevitable 
that the elk herd, as such, will disap- 
pear, as did the buffalo, and that we 
will be left to lament. Of course 1 
meet with many hard-headed and ultra- 
practical men who believe that they 
should be permitted to disappear with 
the advances of civilization; it is my 
opinion that the economic need of our 
country has not reached this point. 

While I have received but little en- 
couragement in this matter, and from 
many sources very positive discourage- 
ment, I am not discouraged. I have 
expected that it would take several 
years to get results, and, beyond ques- 
ition of doubt, the replacement of the 
major portion of the present Congress. 
My theory is that enough men ean be 
tound in each state who will manifest 
the proper interest when fully informed 
on this question, and when appealed to 
directly, to elicit support of their re- 
spective senators and representatives in 
Congress; and that until there have 
been secured the sufficient number of 
supporters in Congress to warrant the 
inove, the introduction of a bill will be 
useless and futile. In the meantime, 





I am grateful for your proffered sup- 
port and shall claim the privilege of 
further addressing you as the matter 
progresses, or fails to do so. 

Utah. G. ADNEY. 





A Good Word for the ’Gator. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 18 of 
July Outdoor Life, T. G. Hart, writing 
of trapping the alligator, states that 
there ‘s no closed season on the ’gator 
end that he is legitimate game any 
time and anywhere found. Now, he 
may be correct, so far as Florida is 
concerned, but if one of your readers 
should try that stunt in Louisiana he 


might get in trouble—unless the laws 
have been changed, the ’gator is pro- 


tected at all times. 

Down near the marshes the farmers 
have protection levees to keep the salt 
water from backing up and flooding the 
rice fields, and the muskrats will cut 
the levees, but where the ’gator is the 
lat is not, for the ’gator Boe on the 
rats, so it is up to the rat to keep away. 

I have never heard of ’gators molest- 
ing the farmers in that section. Twen- 
ty-five years ago when I was a boy we 
would get in our birthday clothes and 
make any five or six-foot ’gator leave 
the river. I will handle any five-foot 
‘gator with my bare hands and never 


get a scratch, and will guarantee to 
hold him. 
If Mr. Hart really wants to give them 


a show and have a little excitement, 
let him get a long pole and fasten a 
good hook on the end of it and pull 
Mr. ’Gator out of his hole. I have done 
that when a boy and did not think I 
was doing anything dangerous at that. 

No, the alligator is harmless and can 
be safely handled by anyone if he is 
not over six feet long. I do not like 
to see him painted so black. 

Ariz. J. W. ROBINSON. 





How Rams Wear Off Their Horns. 


Sditor Outdoor Life:—In your issue 
of April, 1919, I notice an article en- 
titled, “H'iow Do Rams Wear Off Their 
Horns?” The question is asked and a 
solution given by a Mr. Charles L. Ev- 
ans of Arizona. I have often heard 
the same question asked. Some say it 
is done by fighting, which is not cor- 
rect. It is done by the ram himself 
as a trait of natural instinct. If one 
will notice, not all of them are broken 
cff, but only those which curve in such 
u way as to obstruct the side vision. 
I have seen the actual performance and 
talked with quite a number of the In- 
dians of this country in the past four- 
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No birds get 


that his bag depends almost 

as much upon the shot pattern, 
or evenness with which the shot 
spreads out and covers the game, as 
it does upon his gun handling. 


The secret of uniform game-getting 
— is in the control of the gas 

last from the exploding powder. This 
in turn depends upon the wadding in 
the shell. 


The Winchester gas 
control system 


The Winchester system of wadding 
and loading is the result of repeated 
experiments to determine the most 
effective control of the gas blast. 


The base wads of Winchester shells 
are constructed to give what is known 
as progressive combustion to the 
powder charge. The ignition spreads 
to the sides, inall directions as well 
as forward. 

Under the heat and pressure of this 
progressive combustion the tough, 
springy driving wad expands and fills 
the bore snugly, completely sealing in 
the gas behind. In being driven through 
the bore this wad offers just enough 
resistance to the 


Tit: successful sportsman knows 
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through hi 


muzzle. Thus none of the shot 
charge leaves the gun until it is 
being driven by the maximum 
energy and velocity possible from 
the load. 








A patchy pattern often 


The hard-hitting Win- 
J >. omit 





means @ miss, many tin ch ern is evenly 
@ cripple, and sometime di ted. No game gets 
badly mutilated game, through and no game is 


mutilated. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, 
snug-fitting driving wad is slightly 
checked by the muzzle choke or 
constriction, while the shot cluster 
travels on unbroken by gas _ blast 
or wadding, making the hard- 
hitting uniform pattern for which 
Winchester shells are world fa- 
mous, 

Uniform shells. From primer to 
crimp, Winchester shells are so 
balanced in construction as to in- 
sure the maximum pattern possible 
from any load. The broad fish- 
tail flash from the primer gives 
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is shot patterns 


even and thorough ignition; the 
driving wads completely seal in the 
gas behind the shot; the stiffness 
of the crimp or turnover at the 
shell head is varied exactly ac- 
cording to different 
care being taken never to stiffen 
it to such a degree that it offers 
undue resistance to the powder ex- 
plosion. 

In addition Winchester shells are, 
of course, thoroughly waterproof, 
insuring true shooting in damp sat- 
urating salt air or drenching rains, 
and a special lubrication of the 
paper fibre prevents brittleness and 
splitting in dry weather. 


loads, great 


Clean hits and more 
of them 

To insure more hits and cleaner 
hits in the field or at the traps be 
sure your shells are Winchester 
Leader and Repeater for smoke- 
less; Nublack and New Rival for 
Black Powder. Leading hardware 
and sporting goods dealers in every 
community carry Winchester arms 
and ammunition. They will be 
glad to assist you in determining 
the load best suited to your pur- 
pose, Upon request, we will 
send you, free of 





gas blast to insure 
complete com- | 
bustion of every 
grain of powder, 
so that the fullen- 
ergy of the whole 
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The Winchester system of wadding. The wadding erpands evenly, sealing in the gas blast all the Conn., U. S. A. 
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teen years and they all agree. The 
ram will stand by the side of a cliff 
where there is a good projecting rock 
end, with a side and upper motion of 
the head, keep striking the points till 
they are out of the way of his vision. 

The next time any of the readers of 
Outdoor Life chance to see one I will 
esk them to examine it closely and 
they will see that the horn is worn 
and splintered, not broken. Mine is not 
a theory; it is a positive fact. 

Alaska. ARTHUR L. POWELL. 





The Small Game of Mexico. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After a three 
years’ drought that dried up the springs 
and small streams and destroyed thou- 
sands of game fish, it has commenced 
to rain, and today has been very much 
like a day on the Great Lakes, with 
rain and sunshine all mixed up. 

The small game had mostly emigrated. 
It was easier to find a deer or ante- 
lope than a cotton-tail rabbit or a jack, 
but they are commencing to reappear, 
as there is green feed again. 

The quail, blue and bob-whites, are 
almost extinct in this neighborhood 
(Piedras Negras), due to too much trap- 
ping, the dry weather and the custom 
the natives have of robbing their nest 
end eating their eggs. 

The trapping for sale to game pre- 
serves is what has caused most of the 
searcity. In the season of 1915-16 about 
8,000 bob-whites were exported from 
here. In 1916-17 there were probably 
more than 40,000 exported. I myself 
bandled 10,300 birds, most of them bob- 
whites, with a few blue quail mixed in, 
and three other outfits certainly got 
30,000 more, or over, between them. 
In 1917-18 only Frank Kent got enough 
birds to mention—about 5,000—but he 
lost money, as they were scarce, and 
he hardly came out even. Mackensen’s 
man only got about 700 birds, and I 
didn’t go into it, as I knew there was 
nothing in it. This year Mackensen 
and Kent tried it again, and between 
them got about 600 birds altogether. 
Next year I guess they’ll give them a 
rest—I hope so, anyway. 

Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE. 





The Invasion of Alaska by Coyotes. 


One of the things I noticed up the 
Taku River, Alaska, was that nearly 
every moose track I saw was accom- 
panied by one to four wolf tracks. The 
moose were not scarce, but the wolves 
more plentiful. 

Another thing: The coyotes that have 
invaded this country during the past 
six years seem to be twice as large as 
the coyotes of the plains and their color 
is becoming that of the gray wolf. The 
climate surely does agree with them. 

In considering a bounty on wolves for 
Alaska, the bounty on coyotes should 
not be held at the insignificant ratio 
of about one on coyotes to sixteen on 
wolves, as in the States. This terri- 
tory is paying $15.00 for wolf bounty 
and has not as yet made a distinction 
between wolves and coyotes. If $100 
were paid on wolves, $50.00 should be 
raid on the kind of coyotes I have seen 
up here. WRIGHT WENRICH. 

Alaska. 
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HIS is to urge you to try— 
for your own sake—a new 
shaving method. A way 

which has already won the 
friendship of thousands of men 
the country over. 

Your trial of Shavaid, we 
promise, will be a revelation. 
For most men have come to the 
conclusion that shaving would 
always be a task. 


Read here what Shavaid does; 
then—if these things appeal to 
you—let actual proof decide 


How to Soften Your Beard 
Yet Avoid Slow, Harsh Ways 


The Facts About Shavaid 


To men who find shaving exasperating, we offer here a new freedom. 
A better, quicker, simpler way which, once tried, you will never 
abandon. And we back our statements with a Free Trial Tube, so 
that you may be completely convinced. The coupon brings it. 





Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 
the lather. 
Saves time and trouble 
—no hot water, no ‘‘rubbing 
in’’ of the lather. 
Protects the face 
—skin remains firm and 
smooth. 
Removes the razor ‘‘pull’’ 
—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 


—Shavaid is a cooling, sooth- 
ing balm. 


















More Than a Time Saver 


Shavaid, of course, appeals 
chiefly because it saves time. But 
it does more than that—it saves 
the skin. While softening the 
beard instantly, it also forms a 
protecting layer over the cuticle. 

The skin remains firm and 
smooth. 


The razor glides over without 
pulling, without scraping the 
skin. Abrasions are not so fre- 
quent. 


The closest shave causes no 








whether you can be content with 








the old tedious way. 


Saves Time and Trouble 


Merely apply a thin coat of cooling Shavaid 
to the dry face. Then the lather which needs 
no rubbing in. Then shave with real comfort. 


No need to copy the barber’s preparations. 
He uses hot water, hot towels. He rubs the 
lather in. Yet, when he is through, there is 
irritation. So he applies lotions. 


Harsh, harmful ways of treating the face 
should be avoided. They agetheskin. Wrinkles 
come too early. The skin becomes leathery. 


The Shavaid way is the comfort way. It is 
scientific, the result of countless experiments 
and tests. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 





discomfort. 

When you use Shavaid, you can discard the 
after-lotions, for the sources of mistreatment 
are gone. 


Try This Luxury Shaving Method 


The coupon below brings you a Free Trial 
Tube. Send forit now. Then see if you want 
to adopt Shavaid. 

Weare sure it will delight you, amaze you, 
and that you will never shave again without it. 

Andyouwilltellyourfriendsofthisbetterway. 

Shavaid, only recently introduced nationally, 
brought orders from dealers everywhere. Get 
it at your nearest druggist for 50c a tube. 

If your dealer cannot supply Shavaid we 
will be pleased to fill your order direct. 


Free Irial Tube\ \\ 


SSS 





{ BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, III. 
j Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to 
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To Regulate the Power of Guns in 
the Game Fields. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Among all the 
laws for the protection and increase ot 
cur wild life there is one missing that 
I have long felt should have a place 
among the foremost. This season of 
hunting has made it a concrete 
principle with ine, and from now on 1 
am going to preach it at every chance. 
It is quite simple, merely that it should 


caeer 


be a felony to hunt deer or larger ani- 
mals with any gun falling shy of at 
least 1,700 foot-pounds theoretical muz- 
zie energy. Ud be skinned alive for 


that statement by a good many hunters, 
but let ’em rave—I’ve said it and Ill 
stick to it. For there is nothing more 
cruel, more useless, more wasteful than 
to wound some noble buck and have the 
grand old fellow get away, to die in 
misery and pain. And there is nothing 
that could be more demoralizing to the 
true spirit of sportsmanship. 

In the party that I hunted deer with 


this season were the following arms: 
Three .40-30 Winchesters, one .30 Rem- 


08-00 
25-20 


ington, one .388-55 Marlin, one 
Winchester, one .25-35 Savage, one. 
Winchester and my own gun, a_ .206 
Newton. There were four deer killed 
and four wounded that got away to 
slowly die in agony. Of the deer killed, 
ene fell to a .80-30 Winchester, one to 
the 30 Remington, and the other two 
to the Newton. Of those wounded, one 
suffered a wound inflicted by the 
same .30-30 Winchester, one by the .25- 
20, and the other two by that most de- 
spicable of deer wounders, the .25-85. 

I wish to particularly emphasize the 
225-35 in this capacity of a deer wound- 


er and not a deer killer. It is safe to 
say that more deer have been wounded 
and escaped to die slowly when _ shot 
by the .25-35 than any other caliber on 
the market. To me, a man who will 
hunt deer with any gun falling short 
of the power of a .30-30 is lacking in 
one of the essentials of a true sports- 
man—that of fair play to the game. 
And if possible, let him get one with 
more power than the .30-30. In the old 
days one had to be content with the 


lower powered guns, but that is an emp- 
ty excuse now and there are plenty of 
rifles and calibers large and powerful 
cnough to kill quickly and cleanly. 
Getting back to the deer hunt. The 
one that fell to the Winchester .30-30 
was shot twice before it stopped—once 
thru the paunch and once thru the loins, 
high up, breaking the spine. The one 
secured by the Remington stood up for 


three shots—one thru the lungs, the 
first, that feazed it not at all; one thru 
the front shoulder, low down, breaking 
the leg, and the third and fatal shot 
thru the neck. The other two dropped 
to one shot apiece from the .256 New- 


ton. The first was above and quarter- 
ing away from me. The bullet entered 
just in front of the hind leg and about 
four inches above the flank from where 
it ranged forward and up into the heart 
ond lung cavity. These organs were 
reduced to a froth and the 129-grain 
piece of dynamite ended up by shatter- 
ing the spine right at the base of the 
The deer was paralyzed on the 
spot. The second buck was 
canon at a distance of about 225 yards. 


neck, 


across a 


The bullet struck him in the shoulders 
well forward toward the base of the 
neck. It turned him half-way around 


and dropped him into a little scrub live 
oak. He never knew what hit him. 
Now, don’t misunderstand me. I am 


not trying to boost the Newton at the 
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expense of other guns simply because 
! happen to own one. I also have on 
my gun rack a .82-40 Marlin that, up to 
certain distances, is as sweet a little 
shooter as any gun I ever saw. Also, 
i used to hunt deer with it until I saw 
the error of Imy way and purchased the 
heavy rifle. 

This season my brother killed a beau- 
tiful three-point buck with the .32-40, 
but it took three shots to do it, and 
then he came very near losing him. The 
first shot entered in the loin close to 
the spine and came out of the chest. 
Vhe second went thru the shoulders, 
high up. The third broke the buck’s 
1eck. ‘The first shot was fired a few 
minutes after 10 in the morning. It 
Was 12:30 when the third shot ended 
the chase. The intervening time was 
spent following the blood trail left be- 
hind as the animal struggled away, mor- 
tally wounded, but still able to stay on 
its feet and travel. 

Now, here was a gun with plenty of 
penetration, for each of the three shots 
went entirely thru the deer. The cart- 
ridges used were high power ammuni- 
tion with the soft point bullet. They 
have a theoretical muzzle energy of 
1,558 foot-pounds, or 35 foot-pounds 
more than the .80-30. Yet, they proved 
almost inadequate; in fact, they were 
inadequate, because the deer was _ se- 
eured only thru being luckily stumbled 
upon two hours after the first wound 
had been given. Yet, there are hunters, 
and lots of them, too, who seem obsessed 
with the idea that the-bullet that con- 
stitutes a game killer must have pene- 
tration and nothing else. So they call 
for the big, heavy slug, regardless of 
the speed with which it is delivered. 


The more I see and hear of the ef- 
tects secured on game with different 
rifles «nd ammunition the more con- 
vineced I am that killing power proper 
is a mysterious something never seen 
on baltistic tables. The most delicate 
part of any living organization is the 


nervous system. Shock this system suf- 
ficiently and life is immedintely extinct. 
This is easily demonstrated by the fa- 
tality of a neck or spinal shot. Pene- 
tration not necessarily shock—ve- 
locity and energy do. For instance, ac- 
cording to the ballistic table published 
by the Remington-U. M. C. people, we 
have fourteen %-ineh pine boards as 
the penetration of the 40-72 with a 3380- 


does 


grain soft-point bullet. Then we find 
the .303 British with a 215-grain bullet 
giving but thirteen boards. The _ ve- 


locity of the .40-72 is 1,407 foot-seconds 
—that of the .403 is 2,005. Here the 
beavy slug penetrated appreciably far- 
ther than the lighter one, yet no one 
will attempt to claim the .40-72 any- 
where near the .303 British in killing 
power. And why is this true? Simply 
beeause the .303 British has velocity 
znd consequently energy enough to 
shock and kill thru the paralyzing ef- 
tect it would have on the animal nerve 
centers. 

It has been often demonstrated that 
a deer shot squarely thru the heart by 
guns of the .80-30 class would run 150 
to 200 yards before dropping. If a per- 
son is without a dog and still hunting 
in a good woody country the animal 
could yery easily be lost. This offers 
conclusive proof that neither penetra- 
tion nor a large wound can be relied 
upon to drop a buck. It is energy and 
shock that are needed—energy to knock 
the animal off its feet, and shock to 
paralyze and crush the nerve centers. 
An old deer hunter once told me that 
if a buck is knocked off his feet the 





chances are ten to one that he will 
never get back on them again. He has 
huftted all his life and has killed hun- 
dreds of deer, as he used to hunt them 
for their hides back in the ’80’s. The 
sun he now uses and swears by is the 
.250-8000 Savage. 

“Friend,” he said to me a while back, 
“T’ve shot ’em all from the old Sharps 
snroke-pots down, and this Savage is 
the first gun I ever had that I know is 
going to knock ’em over regular. When 
1 connect with this rifle they go off 
their feet and stay off.” 

And it is the 3,000 foot-second velocity 


that does it. Where the heavy, slow- 
moving slugs fail to stop, the quick, 
tearing, driving smash of the lighter 


bullet moving at extreme velocity has 
proven successful. 

I have spoken at length on this sub- 
ject, but it is a favorite contention of 
mine and one that I believe cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. As long as 
there are rifles procurable developing 
sufficient velocity and energy to make 
possible this clean killing, I think it is 
the part of every right-minded sports- 
man to carry one. 

Perhaps I have been rather radical 
end severe in condemning the guns I 
have when used for deer, but I do so 
because I have seen them fall down so 
many, many times. The advantages of 
the extreme velocity gun and those de- 
veloping sufficient killing energy and 
shock are many and are _ sufficiently 
well known already as to require no 
further enumeration on my part. We 
have made many laws for the conserva- 
tion of our wild life, most of them good, 
but with a very few not so good, and 
vet we have overlooked one that is ¢eal- 
culated to give the quarry the chance 
that is surely the right of every hunted 
animal—that of dying quickly and 
cleanly. NEVILLE COLFAX. 

Calif. 





Oklahoma’s Dove Season. 


Oklahoma’s game laws ure defective 
in providing no closed seasen for doves. 
Nor can we approve the stand of Ben 
Watt, state’ game warden, who seems 
disposed to set the federal regulations 
at naught. The federal law doesn’t per- 
mit dove shooting until September Ist, 
which the game warden deems unfair 
te sportsmen of this state. Possibly 
it does interfere with the best shooting, 
but doves will be found in this latitude 
efter the federal season opens. The 
danger is that the warden’s opinion will 
tend to discredit all federal game regu- 
lations. and, in the opinion of the na- 
tion’s ablest naturalists and most thoro 
sportsmen, such regulations are needed 
if the migratory birds are rot to go rhe 
way of the passenger pigeons and be- 
come extinct. Many states’ permit 
spring shooting of wild fowl, and al- 
leged sportsmen insist that the federal 
regulation forbidding such slaughter de- 
prives them of their only good shoot- 
ing. That also is faulty reasoning and 
unfair to posterity. America must con- 
serve its game supply or there will be 
ro hunting in the near future.—Okla- 
homa City Times. 

Note.—The writer who penned the 
above should be placed on the pay list 
of the Oklahoma State Game Depart- 
ment. Seldom do we see such sound 
game protective wisdom voiced in the 
columns of a newspaper. We hope that 
Game Commissioner Watt will heed the 
warning here given before it is too late. 
Editor. 














The Bobcat and Coyote as Game 
Destroyers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read 
considerable in the outing magazines 
about game protection, I believe we 
should all join in some movement to 
further the protection of small game 
and birds. 

I have spent some time trapping bob- 
cats and coyotes, and have studied their 
tabits. I believe the bobeat is the worst 
of the fur-bearing animals to prey upon 
small game, such as rabbits and squir- 
rels. I know of one instance where a 
large cat pulled down a six-months-old 
tawn, jumping from a ledge of rock 
upon the deer’s back. 

Numbers of young grouse and sage 
chickens also fall victims to the bobcat 
every vear, and in this locality the 
grouse are becoming conspicuous by 
their absence. 

The bobeat is x close second to the 
coyote when it comes to marauding the 
farmers’ chicken pens, and often the cat 
will kill a young sheep or a calf. 

Now, if the persons buying furs would 
demand bobeat or coyote furs the price 
would go up; the trappers would find 
it worth their while to trap for these 
enimals and the small game and birds 
would have a chance to increase. 

Colo. JAMES DICKENS. 

Note.—Mr. Dickens is more than right 
in his statement regarding the danger 
from bobcats and coyotes. We have 
seen much actual proof of their depre- 
dations in the game fields, among which 
we may mention a yearling deer that 
was killed by bobcats. In this instance 
one (or more—but presumably only one) 
of the cats jumped on the deer’s with- 
ers and, hugging close to the animal, 
slashed with its claws the front and 
sides of the deer’s neck until the jugu- 
lar vein was severed. After that was 
done the cats dragged the animal about 
fifty or seventy-five feet down hill, off 
the trail, and partly covered it with 
leaves and debris. No part of the deer 
was eaten (it had been killed but a 
few hours). Ordinarily we should have 
considered it the work of a lion, but 
the telltale tracks of the bobcat were 
everywhere in evidence—and besides, 
the claw marks in the neck were clearly 
those of the bay lynx.—Editor. 





A Tip to Unsuccessful Hunters. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—All that pre- 
vented T. D. McCall, prominent cotton 
rancher east of Imperial, Calif., from 
returning to the valley from his vaca- 
tion with a photograph showing himself 
by the side of a big buck deer hanging 
by his hind legs was the fact that Mr. 
McCall is not “deaf and dumb” in his 
nose. Here is his story: 

“After seventeen days of meatless 
hunting in the San Jacinto Mountains, 
I was beating back down the trail think- 
ing up an alibi to cover my bold talk 
and letters promising deer steak when 
I ran into a fellow who had a camera 
and a deer and was taking pictures 
for unsuccessful nimrods. Business ap- 
peared good and my problem of the 
alibi seemed solved. While awaiting 
my turn, I talked to an old Indian who 
sat by a tree with an old greasy rifle 
across his knees, keeping an eye on 
the proceedings. He was cutting a 
notch on a stick for every picture taken. 

“My Indian friend told me, speaking 
Spanish, that he had killed the buck 
and that the white man had borrowed 
the deer for the picture game and 
agreed to allow him a dollar for each 
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picture taken. At first the pictures 
were $3.00 a throw, but since the deer 
had got ‘dead,’ meaning ‘ripe’ enough 
to stink, the price had been cut. to 
$2.00, and finally to $1.00, as the pho- 
tographees had to stand so far from 
the ‘kill,’ which made it less attractive 
than when they could throw their arms 
over the carcass in a possessory man- 
ner. The Indian had many notches and 
insisted that each was good for a dol- 
lar. 

“Not liking the looks or smell of 
things, I left without a picture.” 

Calif. TED DENYSE. 





Large Antelope Horns. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending 
you a picture of the antelope head that 
I wrote you about some time ago. The 
measurements are as follows: Outside 
curve of beam, 15% in.; around base, 
61% in.; widest palmation, 4 in.; length 
of beam, including distance to tip of 
prong and back to beam, 21% ins.; tip 
to tip of horns, 12% ins.; widest out- 
side spread, 17 ins. 

I came to this 


country (Montana) 





? 














LENGTH OF BEAM, 15% IN. 


twenty-five years ago, and have seen 
antelope in countless thousands and do 
not ever remember seeing any as large 
as this one. Antelope shed their horns 
in November. Their breeding season is 
the last of September and first part of 
October. They have their young the 
last of May and first of June. 
Mont. ROY WILLIAMS. 





In Re Big Geese. 


Yditor Outdoor Life:—In the August 
number, page 90, I note that you ask 
for the weight of a Canada goose. It 
has been my experience, extending over 
a number of years and reaching from 
Alaska to California, that a goose 
shrinks materially between the marsh 
and the nearest scales. “Gee, what a 
whopper! Why, that goose will weigh 
twenty pounds!” That goose goes down 
to history as a twenty-pounder. 

Let me suggest to my nimrod friends 
that when they kill a twelve-pound 
goose he is a big one, and more of 
them will weigh under ten pounds. 

In the early days along the breaks 
of the Snake River in Washington geese 
were more than numerous. It was a 
poor shot, indeed, who could not get 
tifty birds in a day’s shooting. 3eing 
afflicted with an itch for accuracy, I 
generally weighed my birds, and I can 


swear that I never saw one that 
weighed sixteen pounds, and I very 
much doubt if such a bird 

Idaho. 


ever grew. 
CHAS. S. MOODY, M.D. 
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Ricochets from the Game Fields. 


The new Alaska game circular (No. 
6), issued by Governor T. H. Riggs of 
Juneau, gives valuable information to 
sportsmen and collectors who may wish 
to visit Alaska during the coming year. 
It can be had by corresponding with 
Governor Riggs. 

The twentieth annual directory of of- 
ficials and organizations concerned 
with the protection of birds and game 
in the United States, Canada and New- 
foundland, revised to August 1, 1919, 
has been issued by the Bureau of Bio- 
iogical Survey, Washington (E. W. Nel- 
son, chief). A request that contains a 
~-cent stamp for postage will secure it 
for any sportsman, organization or pub- 
Neatioa. 

State Game Warden J. L. De Hart 
of Helena, Mont., has inaugurated a 
mighty commendable custom of publish- 
ing a biennial report in pamphlet form 
that is more interesting than a sports- 
man’s magazine. It contains eighty 
pages of red-hot, up-to-the-minute arti- 
cles, editorials and tabulations, supple- 
mented by dozens of beautiful photo- 
graphs, all bearing on the subject’ of 
game protection, to which Mr. De Hart 
has given up many years of his life in 
study. 

A letter dated July 30, 1919, was re- 
ceived from Roy H. McDougall of Jack- 
son, Wyo., from which we extract the 
following: As you know, for several 
vears 1 have been in close touch with 
the wild animal life in Jackson Hole 
and the surrounding country by guiding, 
working on the state force (deputy 
game warden), and for the last year 
with the forest service. I have studied 
the game situation from every point of 
view and: have tried to be fair and im- 
partial to all sides, nnd the only solu- 
tion that I can see is this: For the 
government to buy out the ranchers in 
Jackson Hole, including those in the 
Teton Forest, and make of it all a na- 
tional game preserve. By so doing it 
will mean the salvation of about six 
different kinds of game, besides water 
fowls in great numbers. 

From C. T. Dearing of Minturn, Colo., 
we have received the following: ‘Please 
find enclosed a photo of a deer head 
that was killed here in Eagle County 
last fall (1918) by H'arry Custer of Min- 
turn. This deer was some freak, as 
you can see by his head. And he was 
a battle-scarred old fellow, as he had 
lost his left eye and part of his left 
‘ar, and only had one toe on his right 
front foot. He weighed pounds 
when dressed.” 

Writes C. R. Hutchison of Spring- 
field, Mo.: “I finally got back to my 
old stamping grounds up near Hahn’s 
Peak (Colo.) last July. My old fishing 
and hunting partner, Sam Stevens, met 
me at Steamboat and we made a bee- 
line for the old peak, where I used to 


Qn 
odd 


be able to catch a basketful of trout 
in a few hours fishing in those little 
creeks. I found, however, that seven 


years had made quite a difference in 
fishing up around the peak. It used to 
take a day, or the best part of one, to 
come up from Steamboat in wagon, but 
now two hours and an auto will put 
you there, and for this reason there 
are hundreds of fishermen who up 
there now that a few years ago would 
not think of going for one day’s fish- 


y 
go 


ing. Sam and I, however, had not for- 
gotten where we used to catch them 


and we found the trout were still there. 
We fished part of three afternoons and 
I caught eighty-two nice ones, and Sam 
caught a few, of course.” 
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BE WELL AND KEEP WELL 
The ROCHE 


Electric Hygienic Machine 
Don’t Be a Dead One at Fifty 
SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME 


It increases blood 
elreniation, strength- 
ens and soothes the 
nerves. Brings sleep 
te the sleepless. 

The Vigorous Man or 
Woman ts Leader of All 

You cannot realize the bene- 
fite derived from thie machine 
except you try it. One treat- 
ment will convince you of its 
extraordinary qualities. Ifyou 
are asufferer of paralysis, loco- 
motor ataxia, vertigo, apo- 
plexy, headaches, neuralgia. 
nervousness, general weak- 
ness, neuritis, rheumatism, 
gout, lumbago or hardening 
arteries, be sure to investigate 
thie machine. Takes the place 
of exercise. Give you> mus- 
cles firmn elasticity ; be neither 
fat nor thin 

NORMALIZE 

YOUR WEIGHT 

Do you realize what 
this machine means to 
one wanting in vital 
strength, or suffering * 
from a goltre, ner- 
vous debility, in- 
somnia, prostate 
gland trouble end 
























invented and Patented by 
Prof. J. B. Roche 


varicose veins? 
Remember this Ma- 
chine is not a vibrator or 


BOOK FREE 
a high frequency or a 


galvanic nuisance; but a genuine health helping, life prolong- 
ing apparatus. No wires to connect. All you have to do is to 
throw on the switch. Be sure to write for FREE BOOK. It is 
for men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous 


and efficient. This means you! Address 
Roche Electric Machine Co., ©O.L. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Successful Hunters 
Use 


Alpine Binoculars 


Designed especially for the best re- 
sults in Hunting under all conditions. 





Our new 7-power glass embodies 
lightness, strength, compactness and 
quality heretofore unobtainable. 


Our booklet tells how 
you can examine this 
glass before buying. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe Street 


Denver, Colo. 
Manufacturer of Alpine Binoculars 














FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 
1425 LAWRENCE STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Something About Mink. 


Trappers thruout all America last sea- 
son, and again this, are seeking mink 
as never before. Why? Because their 
pelts never brought the prices that they 
have for the past year or so. This is 
also true of many other fur-bearers, 
and trappers are working hard. 

The American mink is one of the most 
widely known and valuable fur-bearer 
of the weasel family, éven tho the mar- 
ten, skunk and weasel belong to the 
same household. Few animals are bet- 
ter adapted to a double mode of life 
than the mink, whether found on the 
plains of the West or the more high 
This animal is 
equally at home searching thickets and 
lowland forests for food or hunting it 


| with otter-like skill beneath the water. 


| leaves, 


























LARGE NORTHERN IOWA MINK, 
WEIGHT ABOUT 4 LBS. 


It is a restless animal, active at all 
times, yet mainly at night. 

Mink usually have dens, yet the males 
especially are given to wandering wide- 
ly for so small an animal, hunting over 
several square miles, passing from one 
stream or body of water to another. 
They travel most in fall and again dur- 
ing mating season. Mink are solitary, 
their companionship with one another 
being only during mating season. 

The dens are usually in a safe and 
convenient place, such as a hole in the 
bank made by muskrat or other ani- 
mals, a hollow log or stump, ete. The 
nest is generally made of grass and 
lined with feathers, hair and 
other soft material. The number in a 








litter varies from four to ten, or per- 
haps more. The young are born dur- 
ing April or May. They breed but once 
a year. 

Mink pelts shortly after the Civil war 
vere worth $10.00 or thereabouts for 
best. Price a few years later dropped 
to about 50 cents, and remained low 
thruout the ’80s. Shortly after 1900 
values increased wonderfully until 1907, 
when they were worth $6.00 to $8.00. 
rice held up well for a few years and 
then receded, until last year, when they 
again attained a very high value. 

Grant Johnson for years has been 
known as one of the best mink trap- 
rears of Northeastern Iowa. He does 
not begin until the fur and pelt is prime, 
but when that time comes his traps are 
strung along miles of streams, ponds 
end lakes where mink travel. Some 
years ago, before trappers became so 
numerous, his average yearly catch was 
about fifty, his best year being seventy- 
two. Of late years his catch was not 
so large, owing to the fact that the 
animals were not as numerous. The 
decreased catch last season, however, 
did not mean any less money, for prices 
were so high that the total amount re- 
ceived for the thirty-odd mink was 
equal tc the former larger catches. 

This Iowa trapper, like most other 
professional ones, whether on a fishing 
trip, hunting or working in the field, 
was always on the lookout for mink and 
cther tur-bearing animal sign. Expe- 
rienced trappers know from previous 


years’ observations that where mink 
tracks were seen during the summer 


and early fall that such was a likely 
locality to catch mink when pelts be- 


come in marketable condition. In some 
places, such as the Rocky Mountain 
streams, where there is little sand or 


mud, it is hard to see tracks. Drop- 
pings on stones, logs, ete., will reveal 
to the careful observer where mink are 
using. 

The mink of the two northern tier 
of counties in Iowa average larger than 
in other parts of the state. Dakota and 
Southern Canada mink west of the Red 
River of the North and west to the 
Rockies are large, male mink weighing 
four pounds ane more quite frequently. 
Mink in the mountain regions that 
weigh three pounds are usually consid- 
ered large. The mountain mink is usu- 
ally darker and finer furred than those 
found in the open, and generally worth 
fully as much as the larger specimen. 
Be it remembered that color has con- 
siderable to do with determining the 
value of mink. 

Now that mink pelts have become so 
valuable, Grant Johnson, like other up- 
to-date trappers, is on the lookout for 
sign more than ever. Last summer he 
saw tracks along a ditch—an old male, 
weighing about four pounds. Grant 
knew the roving disposition of male 
mink—in fact, once tracked one for 
miles, and then quit the job unfinished. 
This was in early February, at which 
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FUR TRAPPERS AND 
SHIPPERS ARE PRO- 
TECTED ON PRICES 


Plan of Honest Grading Adopted 34 
Years Ago Best to This Day in 
Giving Producers Most Cash 





Never before has there been such a 
tremendous market for furs. And never 
has the fur producer been in greater 
need of guaranteed and honest protec- 
tion. 

He needs today the protection of a 
house which has built a reputation by 
making good; a fur house that has al- 
ways been fair and square for dozens of 
years. No fur company in the world 
ever gave fairer treatment, and there is 
not one that has so many loyal “old 
timers” as Becker Brothers & Company 
of Chicago. 


Shippers Get Utmost Cash 


Thirty-four years ago they formulated 
a plan to grade furs right up to 100% 
of their value. Ever since that plan has 
brought the utmost in cash to thousands 
of shippers. “I have shipped you all my 
furs for the past 32 years and they have 
run into thousands of dollars,” says 
Harve Garriott of Crothersville, Ind. 
“You have always paid me more than I 
could get any other place. Your sorting 
and grading has always been absolutely 
fair. You may expect the usual shfp- 
ments from me this Fall.” 

“TI have shipped furs to you for 29 
years,” writes B. G. Foat of Waterford, 
Wis., “and will say that other firms may 
list higher prices and pick out a few ex- 
tra fine hides from a shipment, but the 
honest assortment and the square prices 
fetches the best looking check home to 
the shipper.” 


“As Long As I Live You'll Get My Furs” 


Thirty years ago J. Schultz of Che- 
topa, Kansas, sent his first shipment. “I 
have always been satisfied,” says Mr. 
Schultz “They have always paid me 
the price they quote and I know I will 
always ship them as long as [I live.” 

Isn’t that a wonderful tribute to a fur 
house? Just think of the satisfaction 
there is in shipping all your furs to the 
same house, and knowing that you will 
receive honest treatment and that your 
furs will be graded right up to 100% of 
their value, 


You Should Write to This Fur House 


And you should write at once. Be sure 
you get the opening prices, which will 
probably be higher on nearly all pelts 
than the highest prices reached last sea- 
son, Stocks are so low and the demand 
is so great that a part of the early col- 
lection will be needed to fill out last sea- 
son’s orders. Don’t wait until you are 
ready to make your first shipment, but 
sit down and write Becker Bros, today 
for their free price list. Line up with 
an established house which has demon- 
strated for 34 years their honest policy 
and liberal grading. Remember, we 
charge no commission. This enables 
every shipper to realize 100 cents on 
every dollar, Further than this, they 
pay all transportation charges and will 
refund postage on any prepaid ship- 
ments, Don’t delay a minute longer. 
Write them today and they will send you 
without obligation their free price list 
and market report. 
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Honest Grading <. 


34 years ago, Becker Bros, & Co., 
formulated a plan to grade furs right up to 
100% of their value. Ever since, that plan 
has brought the utmost in cash to thousands 
of shippers. Never before has there been such 
a tremendous market for furs and never was the 
fur shipper in greater need of the guarantee of 
thorough, solid, honest protection. Send the 
coupon today for our FREE price list and 
market report. The prices are right and our 
policy insures you of fair and square grading. 


Why We Can Pay 
the Highest Prices 


We are able to pay the highest prices and 
grade up to the limit because we are one of the 
oldest and best known firms in the fur business. 
The demand for furs is tremendous. The largest 
and best manufacturers look to us for their 
supply. They demand quality and quantity on 
every kind of pelt. Therefore, with such an 
enormous market, we can grade furs up to 100% 
of their value and pay highest prices to shippers. 


Send the CouponToday 


Sit right down and mail us the coupon and 
we will send you FREE our price list and market re- 
rt. Don’t wait a minute — time is flying 
ust write your name and address, send in the  F 
coupon, and see for yourself what a wonderful 
prices we are offering to shippers. Act NOW! 











Becker Bros. & Co., Dept. 1739 





416 N. DearbornSt.,Chicago 129 W.29thSt., New York City 
200 Decatur St., New Orleans 
Please send me without any obligation to me your FREE price 
We pay all list, market report and shipping tags. 
Transportation 
Name 
Charges. 


Address. 





We charge no 


commissions. Town......... 
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Bringin 
Highest 


getthe BIG 
MONEY ! 


Ship to 


Prices ! 


FUNSTEN 





Don’t take chances. Ship to the largest, 
strongest fur house in the business—Funsten 

“established 38 years— known allover Amer- 
ica for fairest grading and highest prices. 
Shipping tags FREE! 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 


international Fur Exchange 


566 Funsten Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








HIDES PELTS WOOL 


AND GET HIGHEST PRICES, HONEST GRADING, 

PROMPT CASH RETURNS, FREE ILLUSTRATED 

TRAPPERS’ GUIDE TO SHIPPERS : : 3 3 3 
Write for Price List 


MS MILLAN FUR € WOOL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 











INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men's Sizes, 6 to 11, at $6.00. 
Ladies’ ar Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6 at 
$3 







Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded 
if notsatisfactory 


We make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
in America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens Our Wisconsin Cruising Shoes have no 
superior as a hunting shoe. Send for free catalog today 


Metz & Schloerb csuxosuwis: 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 














We are customer Tanners of 
all kinds of hides you catch 
We tan and dress them in our 
own Factory, and make them 
up into coats, robes, gloves, 
mittens and Ladies’ Furs. 
When asking for our circular, 
mention the kind of fur you 
have to be made up. We are 
Taxidermists on Rug work, 

= and mounted Game Heads of 
We tan and pluck beaver skins very beautiful. 


Custom Tanner, READING, MICH. 
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| ticed a mink cape. 
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time mink often travel day as well as 
night. 

During the summer Grant also saw 
smaller tracks. These were on a small 
stream more than a half-mile from the 
main branch. The inexperienced might 
have thought these made by young 
mink. Grant: ‘knew different. Experi- 
ence had shown him that the female 
avoids the male when the young are 
born and being raised, 
seeks a den when the male is not apt 
to wander. Male mink are not given 
to help raise their children—in fact, 
sometimes kill them if the mother is 
away. Had Grant been able to follow 
these tracks they would have led him 
to a den where there was several young. 
These small tracks were made by the 
mother mink searching for food for her 
young. 

If enough food can be found the fe- 
male seldom goes more than a fourth- 
mile away. In fact, most of the food— 
mice, rabbits, etc.—is secured within a 
hundred yards. Some years ago l 
and watched a small female mink 
dragging a rabbit which looked to me 
as large as the mink to her children. 
I already knew where they lived. This, 
I think, was in July, and the following 
November I caught five mink near. 

Sometime during the early fall the 
family scatter and the young seek their 


sat 


own living. This Iowa trapper knew 
that until about January the young 
were apt to remain near. When No- 


where the family 


| 1aised—just as the writer did in South- 


| ern Ohio a good many years ago. 
| temale 


The 
and young seldom wander more 


| than a mile from where raised, but with 


the old males it is far different. 

During November this Iowa trapper 
vaught four mink near where the young 
were iaised. The young males were 
of good size, grading No. 1 large, yet 
not as large or hide as thick as an old 
male which was caught at the entrance 
te a tile ditch nearby. 

About the middle .of December Mr. 
Johnson shipped twelve mink pelts—his 
catch up to that time—for which he 
72.00. These pelts were prop- 
erly skinned and handled, otherwise 
they would not have brought an aver- 
ege price of $6.00 each. It pays rot 
only the mink-catcher, but the trapper 
of all fur animals, to put the pelts in 
as good condition as possible for mar- 
ket. 

A few days later business called this 
party to Des Moines, and after this 
was attended to he had an hour or so 
before train time. Walking over the 
city he happened by a ret»il fur store, 
or at any rate a store where he no- 
Closer inspection 
showed that it contained twelve skins, 
and inquiry revealed the price as $240. 


| Mr. Johnson did not buy the cape, but 


and on his way 
The 


efter leaving the store 
home thought and figured some. 


| skins looked about same color as those 


he had been eatching. The price tor 
the cape containing twelve skins was 
$240, or $20.00 per skin, whereas he 


| had received $6.00. 


Suppose the skins passed thru two 
raw fur dealers’ hands before they 
reached the manufacturer, the probable 
cost to that party was $84.00, or $7.00 
each. Cost to tan was about 50 cents 
per skin; lining and work to make the 
cape was, Say, 
to the manufacturer was 
like $100. Suppose his profit was 20 
per cent; this would make the cape 
cost the retailer $120. The price asked 


and that she | 








came he found signs in the near | 
had been | 


Let Us Tan ‘Wane! Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never loseanything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters, 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horseor any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur 
on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and made 
up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and women’s 
garments when 80 ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Alsc 
ame fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Send Your Name and We’ll 
Send You a Lachnite 


ON’T send a penny. Just send your name and say: 
“*Send me a Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 1C days’ 
freetrial.’’ We 
it comes merely deposit $4.75 _ the 
the ring for 10 full days. §f you, or if any of your friends 
can tell It from a diamond, Send it back. Butif you decide 
to buy it—send us $2.50 a month until $18.75 has been paid. 


Write Today Send your name now. Tell us which 


of the solid gold rings illustrated above 
you wish (ladies’ or men’s), Be sure to send finger size. 


Harold Lachman Co., 12 N. Michigan Av., Dept. T7089Chicago 


willsend it prepaid right to your home. en 
ostman and then wear 

















Expert 


TAXIDERMIST & FURRIER 


M. R. MOHR 


Spokane, Wash. 2 Bernard St. S. 








We do only A. 1. Work 
DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment. 


‘ The internal method 

of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, salves 
and other local applications give only 
temporary relief. 


If you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page’s Pile Tablets and you 
will bless the day that you read this. Write today. 


E. R. Page, 309B Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 














$10.00, so that the cost | 
something | 








E. A. Lockwood 


TAXIDERMIST 
IDAHO FALLS 
IDAHO 


GAME 
HEAD SPECIALIST 





INSYDE bedi. ilitam@staud 


for Auto Tires. 


mileage, prevent blow- 
outs aud punctures. aatty applied in any tire. 

fy Thousands sold. Details free. ents wante 

wy Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept. 7 Cincinnati 
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by the retailer was $240—surely a long 
profit. 

Same cape today would, no doubt, be 
priced higher, as since Mr. Johnson 
made the trip raw mink skins, as well 
as nearly all other raw furs, are con- 
siderably higher. This, of course, means 
that the manufacturer must sell higher 
with a corresponding increase from the 
retailer. Usually the manufacturer does 
uot make the long profit that many 
think. 

Trappers generally are of the belief 
that raw fur dealers make a much great- 
er profit than they do as a rule. The 
reliable dealers handle on a pretty small 
margin. Of course, some dealers that 
grade hard do make unreasonable prof- 
its, but the trapper and wearer of mink 
and other furs will find that, as a rule, 


it is the retailer of manufactured furs | 


that is getting the larger end of the 
profit. 

Raw fur dealers usually classify mink 
skins as large, medium, small, Nos. 2, 
3 and 4, <A further distinction as to 
color is generally made—dark, brown, 
pale, cotton. The dark, of course, is 
the most valuable. The brown, or av- 
erage color, largely predominates in cen- 


tral localities. The cotton variety is | 


tound mainly along the Lower Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries north to 
lowa and Ohio. This variety has a 
“white underground’—that is, the fur 
next to the hide is often pure white, 
hence cotton mink. These pelts are 
only worth about as much as a No, 2 
or 3 of the better colors. 

Largest mink pelts are secured from 
the Dakotas and other parts of the 
Northwest. Darkest specimens are 
tound in the Lake Superior region, New 
England states and the timbered locali- 
ties of the Rocky and other mountain 
ranges. The mink of North Carolina, 
for so far south, are quite dark. Texas 


end Louisiana mink are rather large, | 
but usually pale, and many pelts are | 


tlat, poorly furred. 
A. R. HARDING. 


Skin Your Furs Right If You 
Want Full Value for Your 
Efforts. 


The duty of the trapper is only begun 


when he has taken his catch from the | 


traps. An important task remains be- 
fore shipping the pelts to market, and 
that is to skin the animals properly. 


All the animals trapped in North | 


America are treated in one of two ways 

-their skins are either “cased” or 
taken off “open.” If taken off open 
some are preferable fur side out and 
some pelt side out. 

Casing a pelt means that you peel it 
from the body of the animal intact. 
Here is the way most experienced trap- 
pers say to do it: With a sharp knife 
‘ut from the base of the tail down each 
lind leg to the foot. Also cut the skin 
oose about the eyes and nose. Then 
uspend the careass by the hind legs 
nd with a gentle, slow movement so 
hat you will not tear the pelt, begin 
pulling downward until you have 
reeled the whole pelt from the animal’s 
ody. If the tail is valuable it should 
e skinned also, and the bone removed. 

If you have never had experience in 


‘asing your catches it would be wise to | 


lave some seasoned trapper show you 


iow it is done before you attempt it | 
ourself. It is a task that requires 
‘are and skill, but you are repaid by 
he better prices that well-skinned pelts 
vill bring. 
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KA TRAPPING ~ 
“AND SHIPPING 


To The OLD RELIABLE The 


LARGEST CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


IN THE NORTHWEST 
29 YEARS OF SQUARE DEALING 


Write for Price List, Shipping Tags, and Trappers Guide No. 45 


Northwestern Hide & Fur Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, \' MINNESOTA ™ 








| see to the 
49 tanning 

in i )) 

) ] Center | —a Great Book on Trapping. Full 


of hints of how to make big catches. 
Have your fur cap, Holds you with the thrilling adventures of 


gloves or other gar- | America’s trappers — Crockett, Carson, 






\ ment made in Milwau- Boone, Kenton and others. Tells of 
f kee, the tanning head- their skill, daring and woodcraft. It fol- 
quarters of the middle lows them on the trap line and carries you 
west, Our experts will down to the methods of the present day, 


give you @ splendid 


with a wonderful fund of secrets. 


x job and you will Book sent FREE to fur trappers only. Write 
S 07 } today. We will also keep you posted on the 

ave 50 70 | s\ fur market. 
through our improved method. Thirty years? CLAY EXPORT CO., 1123Z—W. 35th St. 


successful experience tanning for customers cago, Ills. 


throughout the United States and Canada. 
Ask your bank about us. Write for our 
book of Style Suggestions and instructions 
for preparing hides for tanning, 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO. 
2942 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hides—Furs— Wool 


Tanning 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST All Work 


before you sell Elsewhere. We charge No Commission or drayage and G d 
pay express charges on shipments, of Furs only. We makea specialty uarantee 

of Tanning Hides and Furs for robes, coatsandrugs. Write us today. 
| WE HAVE A GREAT DEMAND FOR COON, OPOSSUM, MINK, SKUNK, MUSKRAT, WOLF 
| SKINS. IF YOU HAVE A LITTLE SPARE TIME, LET’S KNOW ABOUT IT AND WE WILL TELL 


YOU WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING IN THE TRAPPING BUSINESS—NOT ONLY A VERY INTEREST- 
| ING BUSINESS BUT A PROFITABLE ONE. 


! Do You Want a Fur Coat for Your Mother, Wife or Sister? We will Make It 
} Ui Up for You and Take Our Pay in Hides, Allowing Top Market Prices for Same. 






































We Also Make Over Old Furs To Look Like New, 


TAXIDERMY WORK GUARANTEED 


Let us preserve for you the result of your hunt 


| We Are Given Credit for Being the Best in Our Line. Also for Paying Top Prices For All Hides, as 
Well as for Charging Less for Our Guaranteed Work. 


Write Us If You Haven’t Anything to Ship Now and Tell Us What You Think You Could Do for 
| Us in Your Territory. We Want You To Work for Us Now. 


ALBERT LEA HIDE & FUR (0. 0+ Albert Lea, Minn. 
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ANDERSCH 


BROS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
PAYS 


MORE FOR 


FURS 


Hides, Pelts and Tallow than you can get sell- 
ing at home. We charge No Commission. Check 
for 100% value sent at once. Write today for 
our latest price list and particulars of our 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE 


$10,000. Book, 450 pages, leather bound, 
illustrating all Fur Animals. Tells all about 
ppers’ Sec- 
rets, Decoys, 
Traps, Game 
Laws, How to 
Raise Skunk, Fox, 
Mink. -_Feice $2.00 
—too customers, 
$1. 50. Tt’ 8 aregular 

















































HIDES TANNED INTO 

















ROBES, $2.50 to$7.50 eneyelo ia ‘s nd 
We Sell Leather, also shou e in the 
tan Furs. Buy Fox hands of every tra 


per. Pays for itself 

over and over again. 

Don’t sell a single 

skin until you getour 
ices. rite 

AY. Address— 


ANDERSCH BROTHERS 
Dept. 64 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


and Wolf Poison also De- 
coy of us. We are the 
largest Hide and Fur 
House in the N. W. Estl, 
over 25 years. 













NORTAIAND SKL 





ST ONOUNCED SHEE 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


FOR THE GREATEST 
WINTER SPORT 


SKIING 


Catalog Free 
Ski, Toboggans, Snow Shoes, 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
Minn. Transfer, Minn. 


Wrestling Book FREE 


You can learn to be an expert wrestler at home 
—during your spare time. The book tells you 
how. The world’s marvelous undefeated 
champion and his trainer 

Frank Gotchand Farmer Burns 
will now teach you. Learn wrestling, se)f- 
defense and jui-jiteu easily at home by mall. 
Know all the science and tricks. First chance 




























tolearn from worldchampions. Menand boys. 
here is your great opportunity. Send for free book today stating age 





Burns Sch. of Wrestling 7089 Ramge Bldg , Omaha, Neb. 











Eels, Mink. Muskrats and 

Catch Fish other fur-bearing animcls 
5 in large numbers, with the 

New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. It 
c itches them like a fly y-trap catches flies. Madein 
allsizes. rite for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
of fish. J. F. satietiine Dept, 205, esteeeneenaenes 








READ THIS GREAT 
STORY OF ALASKA: 
“THE STORY OF JACK” 


In the old Klondike gold rush days, Jack as full-blooded 
Airedale Terrier, followed his master up from the States, 
to Dyea and Skagway, to Dawson—and toNome. Up back 
of Nome he died—to save the life of the master he loved. 
On much of the trip he had helped pull the sledge, 
through the bitter cold, and the ice and the snow. 

This great story is the talk of the day—and is one of the 
most truly realistic animal stories ever written It will 
bring tears to the eyes—yet gladness to the heart; and it 
is impossible for anyone to pick up the book without read- 
ing it from cover to cover. ONLY 60c POSTPAID 
Besides the Story of Jack, there are four other rattling 
good dog stories in this book—five in all. Address: 


OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 











| find it adding a fur department. 





The “open” method is used generally 
on coon, beaver, badger, mountain, lion 
and bear. With a sharp knife slit the 
pelt down the belly from the jaw to the 
base of the tail. Also make incisions 
down the back of the hind and the in- 
side of the forelegs. 

Then peel the skin off gently, taking 
special care when you come to the head 
not to rip or tear it. Never cut the 
head off. After you have done this re- 
move every ounce of surplus flesh on 
the pelt. 

Next comes the stretching of the 
skins. Steel stretchers may be_ pro- 
cured for this purpose. Do not attempt 
this alone and unaided or without in- 
struction at first. A wise move is to 
write one of the big reputable fur 
houses in St. Louis, asking for explicit 
end detailed directions for stretching 
skins, and any other information about 
preparing them for market that you 
may need. You will find that the fur 
house is willing to help you at every 
turn of the trapping game. Also ob- 
serve and adopt the methods of trap- 
pers of experience. 

The importance of this task cannot 
be over-emphasized, because unless 
skins are stretched properly they will 
not bring full market value. 

The drying process is not so difficult. 
Always remember that skins must be 
dried in a cool, shady place and keep 
flies away from them. Never dry skins 
in the sun or by artificial heat. They 
must not be allowed to wrinkle or get 
brittle, and if for any reason they start 
to get too dry, moisten them from time 
to time with a wet cloth, taking care, 
however, that this moisture doesn’t re- 
main when the furs are shipped. 





As to Dishonest Fur Dealers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Outdoor Life 
has always appealed to me as a clean 
outdoor magazine, and I’m pleased to 
Am 
a trapper myself eight months of the 
year. During September, October and 
most of November I am busy getting 
cabins ready and lines in shape and 
provisions in. Then trapping time, and 
April is pretty well gone before the 
lust fur is shipped. 

Now, to my point of view, my catch 
ennually runs about $3,000, and to be 
frank am never sure of a fair market. 
What I would like to see Outdoor Life 
take up is the matter of the trapper 
selling his fur—introduce him to fur 


| houses or show him the way to get the 


most money from his fur. I understand 
that a fur house must pay dividends 
and salaries, etc., but there is no ex- 
cuse for robbery. For instance, I shipped 
some mink and ’coon to —— —_—_; 
result, $26.00. I wasn’t satisfied, and 
after two letters the fur came back, 
and of St. Louis almost 
doubled his money, and this was before 
the spring jump in fur. 

Could not Outdoor Life place reliable 
firms before their trapper readers? 

Wash. DAN E. SHEARER. 

Note——We have many complaints 
ogainst fur dealers similar to the above, 
but we are gratified to know that the 
firm mentioned by Mr. Shearer is not 
found in the advertising pages of Out- 
door Life. By our system of requiring 
references from’ firms of unknown 
standing we have made it almost im- 
possible for a dishonest fur dealer (or, 
in fact, any advertiser) to buy space 
in our magazine.—Editor. 














World’s Greatest Fur Sale. 


A fur sale, the largest fur auction 
ever held in either this country or in 
Iiurope, reaching to over $15,000,000, 
took place in September at St. Louis, 
at the auction rooms of The Interna- 
tional Fur Exchange. There were 600 
buyers in attendance, a large number 
of them representing European houses, 
and the number of pelts presented for 
sale amounted to the very large total 
of 13,000,000. 

The skins offered are by no means 
«ll native pelts; they represent every 
clime and every part of the world that 
contains fur-bearing animals. They also 
include varied values from the most 
rare Russian sables and ermine to the 
humble chipmunk and domesticated cat. 
A canvas-covered box from Siberia, only 
two feet long by two high and perhaps 
a foot wide, was insured for $90,000 
so choice were the sables it contained. 

A 32-page circular entitled, “Laws Re- 
lating to Fur-Bearing Animals, 1919,” 
has just been issued by the Bureau of 
,iological Survey, Washington (E. W. 
Nelson, chief). It is designated as 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1079 and can be 
had by any trapper upon application 
to the above bureau, enclosing 2-cent 
stamp for postage. 























JAMES LODMAN, A MONTANA TRAPPER, AND PART OF HIS CATCH OF COYOTES (INCLUDING 
A GREY WOLF); ALSO HIS COYOTE DOGS. 














What Is Accuracy? 
By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen. 


In the July number of Outdoor Life, 
Mr. Chauncey Thomas is the author of 
en article with the ahove title. I have 
1ead tt most carefully, and it appears 
10 me that there is one phase of the 
subject—to my mind, the most impor- 
tant phase—which Mr. Thomas has 
overlooked, and which should be brought 
to the attention of all riflemen. 

What is accuracy in a rifle? Let me 
answer the question before us by ask- 
ing another question. Seriously consid- 
ered, what is a rifle for? There can 
Le but one answer: It is to kill with 
at a distance; to kill either an enemy 
or food. Now, we cannot choose how 
our enemy or food shall be presented 
tous. It may be at long or short range; 
on a level, up hill or down; in a calm 
cor a twenty-mile gale; in good or poor 
light, or right in front of the sun; on 
a dead run or standing still; in full 
view or with only a smali portion ex- 
posed. Perhaps we may improve our 
target by careful stalking, or waiting 
until it unexpectedly moves nearer, but 
generally we must take it as we find 
it. Now suppose we fire one shot and 
miss, what happens? Why, our target 
disappears, or runs away, or fires back. 
Our one good chance is gone, and sub- 
sequent chances get poorer and poorer. 
Suppose, on our first shot, we wound. 
We then stand a little better chance of 
getting our enemy or food, but we cause 
untold suffering. I have always held 
that accuracy was the most important 
characteristic in a rifle, and accuracy 
for the first shot far more important 
than apility of the weapon to make a 
small group of ten shots. 

The target rifle—that is, the “play” 
rifle—is judged as to accuracy by its 
ability to group ten shots in a small 
circle. Accuracy for the first shot is 
of comparatively little importance be- 
cause each shot is marked on the tar- 
set and sighting shots are permitted. 
So the target-shooter fires and adjusts 
his sights until his rifle is firing into 
the center of the bullseye and then he 
starts his group of ‘en scoring shots. 
But the serious rifleman after enemy 
or food has no sighting shots. He must 
ing up a bull with the first shot or 
his ehance rapidly diminishes. The 
range is not known, but must be esti- 
nated. There are no wind flags to help 
him. He is up against a man’s game, 
ind he needs the most perfect weapon 
that it is possible to procure. It is only 
vhen the rifleman has had long experi- 
«nee at both target and game shooting 
hat he can appreciate how far our ma- 
hine-made American rifles fall short 
‘hen accuracy for the first shot is con- 
idered. The best of our machine-made 
rifles, which means rifles made with 
he tolerances necessary in quantity 
production, have a decided limit in ac- 











curacy. At its very best this accuracy 
is most truthfully represented by the 
results obtained with selected machine- 
made rifles and selected ammunition, 
as in the selection and test of rifles and 
ammunition for the national matches. 

The writer was president of the board 
which so selected rifles and ammunition 
for this year’s national match, and for 
the first time we have the records of 
these tests presented in a form that is 
eusily understood by the great mass of 
American riflemen. Understand, please, 
that this ammunition was most care- 
fully manufactured from selected shells, 
selected bullets and selected powder, 
most carefully assembled on machines 
running at their maximum efficiency. 
That this ammunition was tested in per- 
fect weather conditions, in twenty 
Model 1903 rifles specially selected from 
0,000 rifles, which, in their turn, were 
specially selected and manufactured for 
uational match use. The refles were 
fired from machine rest. One hundred 
groups of ten shots each were fired at 
1,000 yards, fifty groups at 600 yards, 
and twenty groups at 200 yards. The 
following is the average accuracy cb- 
tained under these conditions, group 
measurement, from center to center of 
shots farthest apart: 


QUE WHEW s 6 ccc ccwe wanna 5.37 inches 
CR CUNO ici wacninciewiaaea es 16.89 inches 
TOOD VATS... cccccccccsccteee Mmenes 


This is the very best that can be done 
in consecutive accuracy—group shoot- 
ing. For brevity, let us state this as 
«: group three inches in diameter for 
every 100 yards of range. 

Sinc2 1900 I have kept a most com- 
plete set of score books in which every 
shot that I have fired at a target, in- 
cluding sighting shots, has been en- 
tered. There has been recorded in each 
case the point of aim, point that the 
bullet struck the target, sight adjust- 
ment and weather conditions. An anal- 
ysis of these records shows conclusively 
that with selected Springfield and Krag 
rifles the size of the group to hold the 
first shot each day with a particular 
rifle will be not three inches per 100 
vards, but very close to seven and one- 
half inches per 100 yards. With se- 
lected sporting rifles this figure is near- 
er eight and one-half inches. 

Now. for serious work, where we get 
eway irom the target range with its 
known distance, its marking of each 
shot, and its known wind conditions, 
we must add to this seven and one-half 
inches per 100 yards the errors which 
occur from the estimate of range, wind, 
light, allowance for running target, up- 
hill and downhill shots, ete. Each read- 
er can figure out for himself how much 
ell these estimates will enlarge his 
7%-inch group, or his chance of hitting 
the target or missing it by almost four 
inches per 100 yards of range on his 
first shot. He will at once see that 
many things enter into this accuracy 














for the first shot. I have been striving 
for accuracy for the first shot for many 
years and have incidentally found out 
& number of these things, and I think 
it best here to call attention to some 
of them. 

Probably the most important single 
characteristic is the ability of the rifle 
to maintain a constant trajectory—that 
is, to deliver each shot, including the 
first, the same, so that they make a 
small group. This means accuracy of 
barrel, including chamber, and accuracy 
of ammunition. We have already seen 
that with the very best selected ma- 
chine-made weapons this small group 
will measure approximately three inches 
at 100 yards and proportionately at oth- 
er ranges. It is difficult to improve on 
this unless we approach the problem 
with an open mind and are ready to 
change entirely our preconceived ideas 
as to rifles. In this country we know 
but one type of rifle—the machine-made 
rifle manufactured by the modern sys- 
tem of quantity production—and the 
same holds true of ammunition also. 
One of the necessary and unavoidable 
ti.ccompaniments to quantity production 
is tolerance. The machine cannot make 
every part the same in all rifles; there 
must be a certain allowance, a meas- 
urement plus and minus, and if the part 
comes within this measurement it passes 
the inspector. Tolerance is the antithe- 
sis of accuracy. 

We may establish an accuracy stand- 
ard of manufacture for a certain part 
of a rifle as %4-inch—that is, .2500 inch. 
But our quantity production may cause 
us to depart from this standard to the 
extent of prescribing tolerance varying 
from .2400-inch to .2600-inch in order 
that the machines may turn out 25,000 
rifles to sell at $30.00 each, or 1,000,000 
eartridges to sell for $3.00 per 100 
rounds, and still allow the factory a 
fair profit. 

And so you get machine-made rifles 
2nd ammunitios which, at the very best, 
make three-inch groups at 100 yards, 
end no matter how indefatigably rifle- 
men experiment anc ride the rainbow 
no one has ever been able to exceed 
this average with such rifles and am- 
munition. But when we turn from the 
product of the machine working under 
quantity production to the love labor 
of skilled artisans, we see that this 
#-inch group per 100 yards can be just 
cut in half—witness the Pope and Mann- 
Neidner rifles at their best. Thus we 
can make one step towards improve- 
ment in the accuracy of the first shot, 
but we must be willing to pay for the 
work of the skilled artisan. 

When the rifle is discharged it gives 
e tremendous whip, vibration, jump, 
flip, shudder—call it what you will. If 
the rifle is stiff and inflexible thruout, 
this movement is constant and is little 
influenced by any impulse which the 
rifleman, holding in a normal manner, 
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can impart to it. But if it is not stiff 
it is often found to be extremely sen- 
sitive to such influence. Target range 
experiments have shown that next in 
importance to accuracy of barrel and 
ammunition is this stiffness of the rifle 
when accuracy for the first shot at 
measured ranges is considered. We, 
therefore, see the importance of as thick 
and stiff a barrel as the rifleman can 
carry with comfort, a round barrel with- 
out any slots or cuts, a barrel tightly 
screwed in the receiver, and a stock 
thick at the grip with big tangs and 
tang screws as tight as they can be 
forced. In comparison with such a rifle 
just try an extra light model, a take- 
down model, or try loosening the tang 
serews on your most accurate rifle and 
see what results you get. 

Now we come to field shooting and 
introduce the estimate of the range. 


Here is where flat trajectory and high - 


velocity come in. They minimize those 
errors due to estimate of the range, as 
all riflemen know. And they also great- 
ly diminish those errors which arise 
from a variable estimate of weather con- 
ditions, not only wind, but temperature, 
baromcter, saturation of the atmosphere, 
ete. Flat trajectory is an important 
asset which we fully realize, but I fear 
that many of the younger and less ex- 
perienced riflemen are prone to lay 100 
much stress upon it. Its proper place 
is third, with accuracy of barrel and 
ammunition first and stiffness of rifle 
second. It seems to be a hard thing to 
convince some young riflemen that ve- 
locity and trajectory are not the most 
important items. ‘They will frequently 
discard some excellent rifle and turn 
to another untried one merely because 
it has 100 foot-seconds more velocity. 

The bullet comes in for its share of 
attention, too—much more than most 
riflemen suppose. To realize this one 
has only to examine the difference be- 
tween the ordinary run of sporting bul- 
lets made unde: a system of quantity 
production and not even government in- 
spectiou, and the same type of bullet as 
turned out for competition for national 
match ammunition. The two are an 
entirely different breed and, as would 
be supposed, they differ greatly in the 
results they give. Some bullets of a 
certain design may shoot well at low 
breech pressure, but are deformed in 
the rifle by high pressure. Some shoot 
well at short ranges, but owing to their 
shortness and blunt point are absolute- 
lv unsuited for even mid-ranges. I have 
already called the attention of the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life to a few matters 
connected with bullets (July number). 

There are a few other minor matters 
which may influence this accuracy for 
the first shot on which there is not 
space here to dwell. Also, when we 
commence to experiment with a_ rifle 
in which we have corrected all the mat- 
ters here included we may find _ still 
other errors which lay themselves bare 
by the elimination of the major errors. 
But from experiments which I have so 
far conducted I am perfectly satisfied 
that we shall accomplish a great deal 
if we simply confine ourselves to elim- 
inating the major errors which I have 
outlined as influencing the accuracy for 
the first shot. In fact, I have in mind 
one of my rifles in which this has been 
done, and with which I have demon- 
strated to my own satisfaction that the 
error for the first shot has been re- 
duced from seven and one-half inches, 
which as I have shown is the error of 
selected machine-made rifles, to two and 
one-half inches per every 100 yards 
range. 
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A Reply to Mr. Thomas. 


By E. L. Stevenson. 


From Mr. Thomas’ reply to my for- 
mer article, it seems that the cause of 
our differences in opinion lies in my 
being unable to understand his writ- 
ines, aS he says they passed over my 
head. 

As he has aiways written in plain 
English and has used no scientific terms 
or computations in higher mathematics, 
I thousht I grasped his meaning clear- 
ly, but perhaps I am even farther be- 
low the average in intelligence than I 
supposed. 

}lowever, I bear him no ill will for 
his honest opinion. 

I adynit that on one occasion his writ- 
ings were “over my head.” Someone 
once asked him how far a bullet from 
the Springfield rifle would go if fired 
straight up. His reply was an estimate 
of about twelve miles. Computations 
by ballisticians place the range at ap- 
proximately 3,800 yards, or less than 
two laiies, 

From the above, we think Mr. Thomas 
got in over his own head, as he also 
did in describing Ommundsen’s negative 
angle sighting when he stated that by 
adopting this principle a man could 
start across a lake in a boat and, see- 
ing a deer on the opposite shore 500 
yards away, could continue firing all 
the way across until within fifty yards 
of the animal and hit it in the same 
place every time. As the system calls 
fer sighting the rifle to give a trajec- 
tory twice the height of the object fired 
at and then holding the height of the 
cbject below it, one can readily see 
that at fifty yards, or 500 either, hits 
would not be scored “in the same place,” 
or any other place. 

Using a Springfield rifle and shoot- 
ing at 500 yards, the summit of the 
trajectory is at 270 yards, where it is 
24.42 inches above the line of sight. If 
you shot at a deer whose body is a 
foot deep and aim twelve below it, you 
certainly will not score a hit, unless 
the animal is far enough away from 
the bullet to rise a foot or more above 
the line of sight. Beyond 270 yards 
the danger zone will be shorter, as at 
500 yards the angle of fall is six min- 
utes more than the angle 
of departure. 

The above are samples 
of the writings of the man 
who considers his knowl- 
edge of shooting so great 
and his writings so deep 
that ordinary mortals can 
not follow him. 

In my first article I ask 
Mr. Thomas for some de- 
tails of the seore which 
won for Mr. McCutchen the 
championship of the world 
in 1913 at Camp Perry, 
stating that I was unfor- 
tunately short the copies 
of “Arms and the Man” 
which contained this infor- 
mation, and two books giv- 
ing the names of the win- 
ners of the principal 
matches had not given his 
name. Mr. Thomas evades 
the question by referring 
me to the U. S. R. A. ree- 
ords to see whether or not 
McCutchen holds. the 


but that was made in his home town in 
1914, not at Camp Perry in 1913. The 
score was 627, against 623 for Dr. 
Snook; in 1913, it was Snook, 625; Mc- 
Cutchen, 609; in 1912, Snook, 621; Mc- 
Cutchen, 570. 

Evidently Mr. Thomas referred at 
first to a slow fire match, as he said 
McCutchen put all fifty shots in the 
s-inch black and claims this was the 
only time this was ever done with any 
kind of a one-hand arm. Mr. Thomas 
is very much mistaken. I do not know 
who did this first, but in Anderton’s 
score of 480, made April 4, 1903, all 
fifty were in the black, and the forty- 
first and forty-fourth were the only ones 
outside the “9” ring, 5.54 inches in di- 
ameter. I also send reproduction of 
target made by Armstrong in U. S. R. 
A. match in 1914, showing fifty shots 
in about three-fourths of the size of the 
bullseye, or a 6-inch group. Last twen- 
ty-five shots were twenty 10s and five 
9s. 

It seems that Mr. Thomas himself is 
not very familiar with the U. S. R. A. 
records, which may or may not be 
world’s records, tho he always refers 
to them as such. 

In writing what I did on eyesight I 
judged entirely by results. However, 
I quote now from a physician, who is 
well known to readers of Outdoor Life 
by his writings on hunting and shoot- 
ing. Writing on “The Eyes of the 
Marksman,” he says: 

“If the eye is just capable of dis- 
cerning each part of this 20-foot letter 
distinctly, vision is recorded as normal, 
or 20-20. 

“Tf the eye can see a letter construct- 
ed proportionately to be seen at fifteen 
feet, distinctly at twenty feet, vision is 
20-15. 

“In America most people can read 
20-15, so we consider this normal; a 
tew can read 20-10. Now, again, this 
one-minute angle is equal to one inch 
at 100 yards. From the above you will 
note that a few people would be able 
to discern one-half-inch squares placed 
one-half-inch apart as distinct objects 
at 100 yards. 


“But allowing for atmospheric changes 
from white ground, sand or water, bright 
sky, sun in the eyes, etec., the one-min- 





Composite reproduction of recuru score of 476 out of 500 made 


eee ‘ pee by Mr. George Armstrong, of Oakland, Cal., in Match B, winning 
world Ss record for rapid the Outdoor Pistol Championship of the United States in’ the Out- 
fire. Certainly he holds door Competitions of the United States Revolver Association, estab 
the U. S. R. A. record for lishing a new record for the target pistol outdoors. Mr. Armstrong 


‘ifty and seventy-five shots 
with the military revolver, 17, 1914. 


shot a .22 target pistol with 10-inch Pope barrel and Remington- 
UMC long rifle Lesmok cartridges.—Arms and the Man, December 
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mum target.” 

From the above it seems that with 
unfavorable conditions of light and back- 
ground eliminated, as one would do in 


testing a rifle, that those passing the | 


20-10 test might shade Mr. Thomas’ 
two inches at 100 yards somewhat. 

Furthermore, proper sights help in- 
stead of hinder definition. To quote 
ugain from the doctor: “In every ocu- 
list’s trial case is an opaque dise with 
a pinhole opening in its center. This 
placed before the patient’s eye will en- 
uble him to read type that otherwise 
would be impossible to see. This pin- 
hole cuts all diffusing rays from the 
object which otherwise would enter the 
eye from the object. The same thing 
applies to the peep sight of the rifle. 
The rays, after passing thru the peep 
sight, become divergent, so that all of 
them do not enter the eye unless the 
peep sight is closed to it.” 

AS alre: idy stated, those passing the 
20-10 test for eyes would seem to be 
able to do better than Mr. Thomas 


claims, and is it unreasonable to sup- | 


rose that some of these men have much 
stronger sight than others? 


Lieutenant Colonel Whelen, in his | 


book, “Suggestions to Military Rifle- 
men,” published some years ago, Says: 
“Many experts have unusual vision. 


Some can see the spotting discs on the | 
1,000-yard target with the naked eye | 


alone. I have also in mind the case of 
4 man who could see the bullets ‘splash’ 


en the steel target at 600 yards.” Sup- | 


pose Mr. Thomas were to tell that man 
that “No human eye can see closer than 
two inches at 100 yards!” 

Mr. Thomas has stated that “experi- 
enced men do not reload.” “The best 
ammunition and the cheapest in the 
long run, if one wishes to reach the 
uttermost limit of accuracy in freshly 
loaded factory ammunition;” “it is a 
losing proposition financi ally,” etc. 

Dr. W. G. Hudson, in his book, “Mod- 
ern Rifle Shooting,” 


provement can be made in the shooting 


of this cartridge if the rifleman is per- | 
mitted to load it for himself. The faults | 


with the factory cartridge are general- 
ly too soft a bullet, too hard a lubri- 


eant, uneven distribution or even omis- | 
sion of the lubricant, and often so much | 
powder is crowded into the shell that in | 
order to seat the bullet and crimp the | 
shell the powder is crushed almost into | 
a solid cake. The shell, too, is gener- | 


ally crimped far tighter than neces- 


sary, and very little, if any, crimping | 


” 


should be employed for target shooting. 


Of the target cartridges, Dr. Hudson | 
says: “The cartridges used in the 200- | 
yard off-hand rifle are nearly always | 
reloaded by the shooter himself, for | 
better results by far can be obtained | 
with ammunition of this kind than by | 


the best factory loaded cartridges.” 


In Chapter XIII of the “American | 


Rifle,” Lieutenant Colonel Whelen says: 
“The rifleman can use the shells which 
have peen fired in his own rifle and 
fully expanded to fit the chamber per- 
tectly, this in itself contributing to bet- 


ter accuracy. He can use a bullet which | 


just fits to the bottom of the grooves 
in his own particular barrel. It is to 


the rifle crank that reloading will es- | 
pecially appeal. He will find that he | 


will be able to produce more accurate 
target ammunition, more powerful hunt- 
ing ammunition, and find reduced loads 
for his high-power rifles more of which 
he ean purchase ready loaded from the 
factories. His yearly ammunition bill 





ute angle may be considered the mini- | 


in referring to the | 
.45-70 cartridge, says: “Very great im- | 
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American Sportsmen 
Series. Painted for 
Remington UMC by 
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The M an Who Knows 


HERE is no more practical judge ofa gun and shells 


than the American farmer or ranchman. 


It was from the farms and ranches that the wonderful 
Remington UMC Wetproof improvement in shot shells 


received its first great ovation. 
emington, 
RS UMC 


for Shooting Right 


Men to whom it is often most convenient to hunt on rainy days know 
how to appreciate shells that are made completely waterproof. 


And to you too, in these times when you asa practical hunter are more 
than ever intent upon making every opportunity count, Wetproof 18 equally 
important. 


No matter how “wet you may get them from rain, spray,ora leaky boat, 
your Remington UMC Wetproof Speed Shells will work as smoothly as 
your modern Remington UMC Autoloading or Pump Gun, and shoot 


with their usual superior pattern and penetration. 


Just buy your old favorite * ‘Arrow. * “Nitro Club” or “New Club” brand. 


You get the Wetproof improvement at no extra cost to you. 


Ask your dealer, the live Remington UMC merchant whose store is your 
community svortsmen s headquarters—one of more than 85,000 in this 
country. 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth Building New York City 
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EMEMBER the merry chase 
that stag led you before 
you bagged it? How stiff 

and sore and lame you were when you 
dragged him into camp? And how 
promptly, comfortably good old 
Sloan’s Liniment penetrated without 
rubbing and put you in shape for the 
next day’s doings? Weren't you glad 
you kept it handy? Sloan’s lets you 
‘rough it’’ to your heart’s content. 
Quickly relieves pains, strains, 
rheumatic twinges, aches, soreness. 
Take Sloan’s along. 

Keep a big bottle ready for use-it may be any minute. 


The big bottle holds six times as much as the small 
one, so get the most for your money. 35c—70c-$1.40 


Sloan's 


Liniment 
Heep 11 handy 

























When planning your next outdoor trip 
don’t forget your 


PERFECTION AIR BED 


These evenly-soft Air Mattresses can be 
used with perfect safety—no matter how 
wet or rocky the ground. They can be in- 
flated in a few minutes ordeflated instant- 
ly and rolled in a bundle that almost fits 
your pocket. Invaluable for motor, yacht- 
ing and camping trips. Write for our 
ee and endorsement today. 


NEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
127 Pacific St BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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dealing with strictly modern weapons 
and their loads. 
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| will be just about cut in half. More- 
| over, he will learn lessons in ballistics 
| and acquire an intimate knowledge of 
| his weapon which can hardly be at- 


, | tained if he confines himself to factory 


| #mmunition. Reloading certainly pays 
| in every way, and it is therefore in- 
| tended to give herein detail methods by 
| which absolutely satisfactory results 
‘an be obtained.” 

Mr. Thomas says the trouble is to 
get good bullets on account of con- 
cealed air holes. A mould with an air- 
tight joint may, but the experienced re- 
loader will remedy this by venting the 
mould and then the weight of lead in 
| the dipper will force out the air and 
cast a full, perfect bullet. 

Colonel Whelen says a careful man 
should make perfect bullets in about 
five trials. 
| I have a friend who always uses hand 

loads and most of his bullets are mould- 

ed by a little girl 11 or 12 years old. 
| Ke has the name of being a “shark” 
on reloading. 

I have not claimed that cast lead bul- 
lets would beat the work of the most 
accurate high-power rifles with metal 
cased bullets in the same guns, for 
those ums are chambered too tight to 
use cast bullets to an advantage. But 
1 have known many cases when the cast 
bullet did give the best results. The 
Savage Company formerly put out a 
cartridge for their .303 rifle loaded with 
2 paper-patched lead bullet which they 








These groups, actual size, 
pistol, UMC 


ridge loaded by the Winchester Com- 
pany to be very accurate at 200 yards 
when tired from a Winchester single- 
shot rifle, groups as small as 3.50 inches 
being obtained at that range. Groups 
of about 8 inches can be obtained from 
the Remington U. M. C. high-power 
cartridge in a rifle having a smokeless 
steel barrel.” 

Of the hand-loaded cartridge using 
Ideal bullet No. 3212382 with two pro- 
jecting from shell, he says: “With this 
load I have obtained 2-inch groups at 
100 yards.” 

He has a very accurate .30-40 single- 
shot rifle, the barrel of which he says 
is one a man gets by accident once in 
a lifetime, and for that reason he does 
t: great deal of testing with it. 


On page 389 he shows two groups 
shot with this rifle at 100 yards, using 
a telescope sight, muzzle and elbow 
rest. The “average” group is 2% 
inches, “the best,” 1% inches. 


On page 450 he gives the measure- 
ments of seven groups, same rifle and 
the same conditions, also using soft-nose 
bullets. The first three measure 4.20 
inches, 3.30 inches and 3.80 inches. Then 
the muzzle was deformed with a file to 
see what effect wear from a cleaning 
rod would have. Results were rather 
surprising, as the rifle shot better, the 
next four groups being 2.82 inches, 1.75 
inches, 1.70 inches and 1.33 inches. 


On page 513 are the results of tests 





show two strings of ten shots each, fired from a Stevens-Gould Model 
.22-calibre Lesmok ammunition, held in a six-point rest, at 50 yards, by Mr. E. Newitt. 


| Mr. Newitt declares that these groups are the best he has ever seen at such a distance and show how 
| far the pistol marksman has yet to go before he realizes the full possibilities of the hand-gun.—Arms and 


| the Man, August 18, 1917. 


recommended for fine target shooting, 
| while another rifle-maker guaranteed 
better shooting with his .30-40 and .40- 
caliber rifles when used with lead bul- 
lets, and he made a high-grade, high- 
priced rifle. 

There has been a great deal of money 
spent perfecting the ammunition for the 
service rifle, and that has an advan- 
tage in accuracy over the reduced loads 
and lead bullets that many of the hunt- 
ing loads do not have. Mr. Thomas 
| makes the sweeping statement that the 
cast bullets make groups twice the size 
of the metal cased ones at best, and 
1efers to Lieutenant Colonel Whelen’s 
book for proof. I find that the book 
contains many exceptions to the rule 


that Mr. Thomas has strangely over- 
looked. 
In the .30-30 rifle the Ideal bullet 


508241 W. is said to he able to put all 

| Shots inside of a 4-inch circle at 100 
yards, while the factory cartridge in a 
good rifle should keep all its shots in 
about « 7-inch circle at 200 vards. 

Of the .32-40 cartridge we read: “Sat- 
isfactory results cannot be obtained 
trom factory loaded black powder am- 
munition unless it is quite freshly load- 

| ed, and then only fair results. I have 
| found the low pressure, smokeless cart- 


of Springfield rifle with Lyman sight 
and cup disc. Groups as follows: 


Group 

Inches. 

W. R. A. National Match Load.... 2.30 

170-gr. Spitzer Soft-Point Bullet... 2.92 

Ideal Bullet No. 308334........... 2.75 

Ideal Bullet No. 308241........... 3.00 
Service Bullet, 17 grs No. 75 Pow- 

RROE siniaoisisie ara aie siace sia aio ale cee w ie « 2.50 


Thus we see that the cast bullets in 
the Springfield outshot the factory cart- 
ridges loaded with soft-point bullets in 
the accurate single-shot rifle as long as 
the muzzle of the latter was in normal 
factory condition, even if the single- 
shot rifle had the advantage of scope. 
In giving results obtained with Newton 
rifle and peep sight, Colonel Whelen 
States the groups would have been about 


one inch smaller at 100 yards with 
scope. 
The Ideal bullet No. 308241 is thé 


same one O’Hare used in making 29, 34, 
48, 54 and 58 consecutive hits on a 4 
inch bullseye at 100 yards. Groups ur: 
generally smaller than the bullseye, as 
it is not very often a man gets “nip 
pers” on opposite sides. If O’Hare had 
shot with a rest and fine target sights 
with a longer sighting radius or a scope 
the results would no doubt have been 






















better and some very fine ten-shot 
groups would have resulted. 

While on the subject of groups and 
scores I want to state that I was in 
error about over 100 consecutive bulls- 
eyes being made at 600 yards. I was 
under the impression that in addition 
to Captain Wise’s record at 800 and 
Schofield’s 114 bullseyes at 500 that the 
100 mark had been passed at 600, but 
ean find nothing better than Braden’s 
string of fifty-three. 


I note in the July number of Outdoor 
Life that Mr. Thomas states the Spring- 
field will hardly shoot into a 3-inch cir- 
cle at fifty yards, but will settle down 
to two inches or less beyond 100 yards, 
and groups nicely into 38-inch or 5-inch 
circles at 300 yards. He does not men- 
tion 200 yards, so we suppose he ac- 
cepts Colonel Whelen’s statement of 44% 
to 5-inch groups at that range. One of 
the men whom Colonel Whelen men- 
tions as assisting him in preparing his 
book says the service load in a good 
barrel will shoot into much less than 
one inch at fifty yards. Mr. Thomas 
seems to have rather peculiar experi- 
ences some times in his shooting to have 
the groups open and close like an um- 
brella at different ranges. In the same 
article he says the .22 long rifle bullet 
will be keyholing and tumbling at 300 
vards. I have shot the .22 a good deal 
at 300 yards and never saw a keyhole 
shot, and found it very accurate. I 
send a clipping from Arms and the 
Man of February 11, 1915, referring to 
scores by Captain Meyer of Adrian, 
Mich., up to 600 yards with .22 musket. 
The clipping reads: 


“Capt. H. D. Meyer of the Adrian 
Rifle Club and captain of its rifle team, 
who has done quite a bit of experiment- 
ing and shooting with the .22 long rifle 
cartridge at various distances, recently 
carried on some tests from 200 up to 
600 yards, using a .22 musket, bead 
front and Krag rear sight, with the fol- 
lowing results: 


“200 yards, §8-inch bull, 
20 shots—Score.......24 24 24 24 
“300 yards, §8-inch bull, 
20 shots—Score.......23 25 24 24 
“500 yards, 20-inch bull, 
20 shots—Score.......20 22 23 22 
“600 yards, 20-inch bull, 
one string 5 shots— 
CONS! ca tlw ae eine oes wee £ 6 -S & 


“He says that this was the only time 
he has gone back to 500 yards with the 


©. 





. Reproductions from original targets showing 50 consecutive shots from Machine rest in strings of 10 by Harry Pope at 20 yards with .22 caliber 10-inch 
pistol fitted with Pope barrel and using Peters Semi-Smokeless .22 caliber Stevens-Pope Armory cartridges. 
produce the fine groups shown, but when they do are worth reproducing for the benefit of rifle and pistol shots—From Arms and the Man, February 13, 1913. 


.22, but that time after time several of 
his fellow club members have made good 
scores at 500 yards, and also at 200 and 
300 yards good scores have been made; 
in fact, he says it is great practice and 
lots of fun and that they have never 
bad a keyhole shot.” 

With this article I am sending a num- 
ber of reproductions of targets that 
have some bearing on matters under 
aiscussion. 


There are two groups (Arms and the 
Man, August 18, 1917) shot from Ste- 
vens pistol in six-point rest at fifty 
yards. Mr. Newitt, who sent them in, 
has had a long association with the 
Birmingham Small Arms Co. and U. M. 
C. Co. and says they are the best he 
ever saw. Mr. Thomas says the .22 pis- 
tol will shoot into one inch at fifty 
yards, so I have drawn a 1-inch circle 
in each of the groups to show size. 
There are also fifty consecutive shots 
from a 10-inch Pope barrel sent by Mr. 
Pope himself. These are at twenty 
yards and measurements will show they 
will hardly be sure of one inch at fifty 
yards. 

Next are six groups (taken from Arms 
end the Man) shot at fifty feet with 
gailery charge in the Springfield on the 
army “Y” target with 2/3-inch bullseye. 
None of these are claimed to be more 
than average, but all are possible, to 
show cffect of light on groups. The 
range is ten feet less than that at which 
Mr. Pope’s pistol was shot at, but the 
bullet is larger and they were shot by 
ortificial light without rest. Still, near- 
ly all are smaller groups than the pis- 
tol in machine rest. 


There is also a page of targets (in 
Arms and the Man of August 13, 1914) 
made in the small bore championship 
match in 1914. The match was fifty 
shots at 100 yards with .22 caliber ri- 
fles, any sights. T. K. Lee, the winner, 
used a scope and scored 495. The next 
two men, J. E. Sexton and Captain 
Meyer, scored 494 and 492, and both 
used metallic sights, Captain Meyer be- 
ing the only shooter to make two pos- 
sibles. If the editor will reproduce Lee’s 
best target and some of the ones made 
by those using metallic sights it will 
be seen the best groups were made with 
the latter. The ten-ring is two inches 
in diameter, so it will be seen that the 
best shots shot nearly as well as the 
machine rest guarantee of .22 caliber 
ammunition. 


2 9 





It is very seldom that ammunition and barrel will 


This agrees with the claim made by 
some of our best shots that a man with 
good eyes can group his shots as well 
with metallic sights as with telescope. 
In a test to determine effects of resting 
a rifle on the elevation of the shots 
two skilled marksmen fired strings of 
ten shots each at 200 yards off-hand 
and with muzzle rest. Then the rifles 
were placed in a fixed rest and other 
groups fired. Both men shooting with 
muzzle rest outshot the fixed rest. This 
does not prove that a man can beat a 
machine rest, but hardly bears out Mr. 
Thomas’ claim that we should allow 
four inches for eyesight at 200 yards. 

Mr. Thomas asks if I saw his sign, 
“Don’t Shoot the Music,” when I passed 
thru Denver? No I did not. Like Mr. 
Thomas, it was probably “out of town” 
at the time, as Roosevelt said he saw 
it at a cowboy dance in Wyoming. I 
em glad to learn that Mr. Thomas had 
a hand in the production of such a fa- 
mous piece of literature. 

I feet that I should make some sort 
oft an explanation to Mr. McCutchen and 
Captain Hardy, as some things in my 
first article they seem to have over- 
looked, and also to have misunderstood 
others. Mr. McCutchen thinks I seek 
to show that he holds no rapid-fire rec- 
ords. Did I not give his record for both 
seventy-five and fifty shots? Captain 
Hardy also mentions this, and also men- 
tions the fact that Mr. Poindexter and 
Dr. Burgeson had both won the cham- 
pionship of the U. S. R. A. I also men- 
tioned those wins and also work that 
Mr. Poindextef had done before coming 
to Colorado. 

The reason I mentioned the U. S. R. 
A. League series of matches is because 
there is a larger entry list in those than 
in the annual outdoor team match with 
military revolver, as some of the best 
clubs do not seem to go in much for the 
nilitary shooting. It depends on wheth- 
er one places most importance on the 
winning of a single annual match or the 
elub’s standing in a series of from fif- 
teen to twenty-five matches. I took the 
latter point of view. 

I regret that I had to mention Mr. 
McCutchen’s name so often, but cannot 
see how I could avoid doing so and an- 
swer Mr. Thomas so there would be 
no misunderstanding about what I re- 
terred to. Even then I seem to have 
failed as far as Mr. McCutchen and 
Captain Hardy are concerned. As stated 
before, Mr. Thomas had on two occa- 


w , 





The Effect of Light on Grouping.—Am sending herewith a few targets made on 50-foot indoor range with 1903 Springfield, as issued, using Ideal bullet 


808 241-5 and reduced loads. 
group closer than the best .22. 


I am satisfied that in the hands of a man who can really shoot (say T. K. Lee) and with aperture sights the load used will 
The six targets are shown for the purpose of demonstrating the effect of light. 
one-half hour intervals, targets hung in pairs and each pair in same place as preceding pair.—F. L. Batchelder. 


They were shot in ten-shot strings at about 
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This is the 
Editor of “ Rod 
and Gun in 
Canada” with 
his ITHACA 
gun. Most 
editors of 
shooting 
magazines 
choose an 
ITHACA for 
their personal 
use and they 
do knowguns. 


Catalog FREE. 


Single barrel trap 
guns, $64.34 and 
up. 

Double guns 
$41.00 and up. 
Address Box 10 


ITHACA GUN 


») 'thaca, N. Y. 








DO YOU WANT ALL THE LATEST, 
ACCURATE, RELIABLE DOPE ON 


THE RIFLE? 


You can find itin Armsand The Man, 
The Rifleman’s Newspaper. 


Starting December 1, a new policy will be in- 
augurated. The shooting dope of the Govern- 
ment and the munitions companies’ laborato- 
ries, and of the foremost American shots has 
been mobilized for our subscribers under 
Colonel Townsend Whelen. AnewInformation 
Department, and others have been established. 


BECOME A SUBSCRIBER NOW 
$3 a year Issued Weekly 


Arms and the Man 
Woodward Building Washington, D. C. 


OsHiac 


Bait Casting Reels 
P Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 


<— “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons gia 
Dowagiac, Mich, 


TAXIDERMY 


Lessons 
Learn by Mail to stuff and mountal! 
kinds of Birds, Animals, Fish, and Game 
Heads, Youcan tan your own furs and 
skins, hair on or off, you can make 
good fur rugs, with mounted heads 
open mouth finish, showing tongue and 
teeth. With my lessons, personal 
letters, and formulas, you are certain 
of success from your first attempt 
Send no money, but write to-day for 
instruction book and first lesson. If 
satisfed send $5 in 15 days, or if not what you want return 

books and you will owe nothing 


F. W. Whitmore 
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10 shot target fired by Mr. T. K. Lee of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in winning the Individual Small 
Bore Championship for 1914. His equipment con- 
sisted of a .404 rifle, cross hair telescope sight, and 
Peters .22 long rifle semi-smokeless cartridges. 


sions at least made statements that im- 
plied that Mr. McCutchen had won the 
champiunship of the world in the inter- 
national shoot at Camp Perry in 1913. 


I could find no record of his winning 


first place in either a national or inter- 
national match, tho, as he says, he won 
the rapid-fire stage of the National Re- 
volver Match, but that does not win the 





10 shot possible score of 100 at 100 yards by 
| Mr. Jno. S. Bonner, Adrian, Mich., in the Individ- 
|} ual Small Bore Championship, shooting a Win- 
chester musket equipped with Martin Multiple disc 
rear and No. 19 front sights, Peters long rifle semi- 
smokeless cartridge and Akopos shooting glasses. 


other two stages of it. I did not give 
him credit for second place in the In- 
ternational Revolver Match (Pan-Ameri- 
can), for I plainly stated I was unable 
to find the paper containing the scores, 
but knew it was won by Hanford. My 
desire was not to belittle Mr. MceCutch- 
en’s performances, but to give the win- 
rers as I found them and pin Mr. Thom- 





. 


10 shot possible score of 100 at 100 yards by Mr. 

H. D. Meyer of Adrian, Mich., in the Individual 
|} Small Bore Championship, shooting a Winchester 
| musket, equipped with Martin multiple disc rear 
|}and No. 19 front sights, Peters long rifle semi- 
| smokeless cartridges and Akopos shooting glasses. 


as down to telling in what match Mr. 
McCutchen won over not only the civil- 
ians, but every military shot in the 
urmies and navies of seven nations and 
made a world’s record by putting fifty 
consecutive shots in the 8-inch bullseye 
—the only time it had evei been done, 
ete. So far no one has told me. 

Mr. McCutchen should know if Mr. 
Thomas does not that fifty consecutive 
bullseyes have been repeatedly made, 
both officially and unofficially. Mr. 
Thomas says unofficial records may or 
may not be all right. 

On January 3, 1915, Mr. Dreher and 
Dr. Burgeson, both of Denver, and I 
suppose both friends of Mr. Thomas, 
shot a fifty-shot match and both of them 
put every shot in the black. How much 
longer they could have kept it up I do 
not know. Dr. Burgeson’s last string 
was 98, Mr. Dreher’s 96. I accept this 
2s the truth, whether Mr. Thomas does 
er not. 





10 shot possible score of 100 at 100 yards by 
Mr. H. J. Albrecht of the Park Club, Bridgeport, 
Conn., in the Individual Small Bore Championship, 
shooting a Winchester musket, plain sights and 
Remington-UMC long rifle cartridges. 


It,seems that Mr. McCutchen will let 
Mr. Thomas overlook good scores of 
his Denver friends as long as he gives 
him full credit. He also offers no ob- 
jection to Mr. Thomas referring to him 
as twice as fast as any other fast man 
with a revolver, yet he backed down 
with his check when Mr. McGivern 
raised his ante so strongly and insisted 
on gold coin. 





10 shot possible score of 100 at 100 yards by 
Mr. M. J. Lyons of the Park Club, Bridgeport, 
Conn., in the Individual Small Bore Championship, 
shooting a Winchester musket, plain sights and 
Remington-UMC long rifle cartridges. 


I cannot agree that Mr. Thomas is a 
very careful, accurate and reliable writ- 
er. When a man contradicts himself 
he ean’t be right both times, tho he may 
be wrong both times. What are we to 
think or believe when we have two dif- 
ferent stories like the following: 


In March, 1914, Outdoor Life, Mr. 
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Thomas takes about a page describing | 
fanning a Ssingle-action gun. Says he 
generally fans too fast—faster than the 
gun will function, ete. “Burro Puncher” 
tells him later that his gun needs 36 
cents worth of new parts and what they 
are, 

In October, 1918, Outdoor Life, writ- 
ing of fanning, he says: “Personally, 
neither McCutchen nor I have ever seen 
it done. We both believe fanning to 
pe a myth.” 

In December, 1914, Outdoor Life, un- 
der “New World Revolver Records,” 
written by Mr. Thomas, we read: “C. 
M. McCutchen, easily the fastest man 
in the world with a target revolver, 
made a score of 636 in seventy-five 
shots, rapid fire, thus beating the rec- 
ord held to that time by Dr. Snook. 
Mr. McCutchen also tied his last year’s 
world’s record of 217 (this refers to 
Match “D”) and raised the world rec- 
ord for a pocket revolver to 213. : 
The revolver scores above are official 
and have received the approval of the 
U. S. B. AL” 

One would think Mr. McCutchen won 
ull three matches. Here are the offi- 
cial records from “Arms and the Man,” 
December 17, 1914: 


Match C— 
UMN ONN 6a g a oats x wid So aie wee etaie 627 
Match D— 
OE eee ee 221 
RRM  hahorss cchveretntawelatoe Meee. 217 
WECOCNMONODD se dics cela ariteede me 214 
Match F (Pocket Revolver)— 
EAM 0 gi eA Ooi ar ict are we as 214 
PRCOCULONOR (dns 6 iii cdcdisivwcdeotece Ble 


It is such writings as this that caused 
me to write my first article. That goes 
thru all right, raw as it is, but I draw 
a double-barreled kick for telling the 
truth. If anyone can get in and explain 
all this, please do so. I pass. 

Calif. 





The Arms of the Army. 
By Chas. J. Liste. 


The term “army rifle’’ seems to im- 
ply one uniform, standard weapon, with 
which every soldier is armed. That 
there is such a weapon now in the 
United States army perhaps not more 
than one person in one hundred will 
doubt. But actually, there were at least 
eleven hand guns, besides various pis- 
tols and revolvers, directly or indirect- | 
fy in the federal service during the gre at | 
war. 

Numerically, the latest adaptation is| 
the strongest—the modified Enfield, of- 
ficially known as ‘Model 1917.” When 
the war came on the government was 
using the Springfield, a modified Mau- 
ser rifle on which a German patent 
royalty of more than a million dollars 
has already been paid. The gun was he- 
ing made in two government arsenals, 
at utmost rated capacity, which they 
did not pretend to reach by 80 per cent. | 
These could turn out 700 rifles daily, 
tho they have now reached above 1,000 
a day. The Springfield was used in} 
the army and had been sold extensively | 
tc autnorized rifle clubs all over the 
country. But there was no surplus stock 
of rifles and millions more were needed 
at one | 

So the government adopted the new} 
British rifle, the Enfield, that was be-| 
ing produced in American contract fac-| 
tories, 15,000 a day. It was not adopted | 
unchanged, however, for the British .303 
solid head cartridge for which these 
contract arms were made is not inter- | 






























































Look Through 
These Barrels 


No pitting. No 
metal fouling. 
Just a clean 
sweep of pol- 
ished steel that 

ives the entire 
fall proper di- 


rection at every \ f / 
shot. a). /}, WZ ig 
Pyramid Solvent i) i 

did it all with very 

little human effort. 


PYRAMID |, 
SOLVENT — 


easily dissolves smokeless Ve 

and black powder residue. It gets under 
and loosens metal fouling. ‘That’s why it 
cleans all firearms so easily. 


The action is purely chemical—but there’s 
nothing to attack the gun metal—not even 
moisture. Pyramid can be left in firearms 
for a long time without danger from rust. 


Pyramid Solvent is for sale 
by most firearm dealers, 
3 ounces 1n a convenient 
Hat can that fits the pocket 
or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send 30c and 
we will send you a can 
postpaid. 





Three-in-One Oil Company 
165 EER Broadway :: :: New York City. 





After Pyramid Solvent, use 
3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 


THREE IN-ONE OIL comPAN’ 


mew vornu * é and to lubricate. 
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HALT! 
HANDS UP 


AND EVERY POSITION OF 
THE ARMS ATTAINED WITH 
COMFORT WITH 


Perfection Capes 


CAMPING 
FISHERMEN 
AUTOMOBILIST 
FOREST SERVICE " 
RANCHMEN AND ALL OUTDOOR REQUIREMENTS 


GUARANTEED 
Absolutely Waterproofed 


TYCO-—Rubberized Silk 
Weighs 19 Ounces, Packs) 
4x8x1% inan Athol 
Leather Case 
FREE Catalogue of Metro- 
politan Air Goods for Camp, 


Yacht, Avtomobilist, Home, | 
Office, and Hospital. 








¥% Actual Size 


ony by ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass- 











M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. Our stock of 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and Rivets is 
the largest in the West. 





















STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, 
including 
Jackson's 
Hole. 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 
Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S.and 
my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken there, 
having the advantage of hunting behind the 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 


WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make copies or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 

Do anything photographic that you 
want done. 


485 Arcade Building, 
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changeable with the Springfield rimless. 
Jt took some months of delay to stand- 
ardize all the machines and make them 
produce the rifle to fit the Springfield 
1906 ammunition. But the results were 
gratifying. 

The arm weighs nine and one-half 
pounds without the bayonet—one pound 
heavier than the Springfield. It has a 
half-pistol grip, a splendid peep sight 
inounted on the breech bolt frame, and 
with its long bayonet is just such an 
arm as would tend to make any Cen- 
tral European extremely cautious. In- 
deed, most of the Huns who lined up 
against it close enough to recognize it 
are cautious to the extent that most of 
them are dead men. While it is a short 
gun, eight inches less than the German 
Mauser with both bayonets attached, 
the irresistible drive of the heavy En- 
field proved the winner on every bat- 
tlefield at about the second or third 


| thrust, even over the longer German 


arm. 

England was adopting this new En- 
field in 1914 of 7mm. or .276 caliber, 
but the war called for guns in such 
quantities that it was decided to con- 
centrate on the regulation .303 British. 
Kiad it been adopted generally by Eng- 
land, America’s greatest ally, it is a 
fair gaess that America would have 
done likewise on finding such great pro- 
duction capacity for a lighter cartridge 
already developed here for the British 
needs. The Canadian troops were at 
first armed with the Ross rifle—a long- 
barreled, powerful-shooting weapon 
with an interrupted screw action bolt 
that was prone to jam in the dirt of 
the trenches. The shorter Enfield, like 
our own, soon largely superseded it. 

The Springfieid is well enough known; 
it has been the American service arm 
since 1903, and is to remain standard 
after the war, instead of the later 1917 
model. The first Springfield, however, 
used a round-nosed, heavy bulleted cart- 
ridge with a 220-grain bullet, giving a 
muzzle velocity of only 2,200 feet a 
second. Some of these older guns are 


| still in service as sporting rifles, dif- 


fering from the standard arm in am- 
munition only. 

In 1906 the present standard cart- 
ridge was adopted—a Spitzer or pointed 
bullet weighing 150 grains with a muz- 
zle velocity of 2,750 feet a second. This 
cartridge has been claimed to have no 
superior anywhere on earth in accuracy 
or range, tho several using lighter bul- 
lets now giving greater velocity. At 
that, however, even the 1906 cartridge 
has been improved by using the new 
No. 15 Improved powder, which gives 
1 muzzle velocity of 2,925 feet a second 


| in either Springfield or Model 1917 ri- 


fle. This gain in velocity is achieved 
with no increase in chamber pressure 
thru the use of progressive burning pow- 
der. 

The arm itself weighs 8.69 pounds 


| and is 43.21 inches long, with a 24-inch 
| barrel: the knife bayonet weighs ex- 
| actly a pound and adds sixteen inches 


te the length. Rather curicusly, it was 
the original intention to equip the arm 
with a round “prod” only a few inches 
long, instead of the bayonet; it was 
believed that the increase in deadly ri- 
fle fire would make the bayonet a wea- 
pon altogether of the past. The Jap- 
anese-Russian war, however, came on 
at just that time and the bayonet was 
found to be as necessary as it was two 
centuries ago, so the longest bayonet 
in recent American history was substi- 
tuted for the bodkin-like prod. 

These two Springfields and the Model 


1917 are all clip guns, loading five cart- 
ridges at a time from spring clips car- 
ried in bandoliers or packets and not 
in individual cartridge loops. 

The Krag-Jorgensen is still used in 
authorized rifle clubs, and it was the 
regular drill gun in many of the na- 
tional camps and colleges. In its day 
it was the best rifle made. It is a bolt 
arm, with a 30-inch barrei, and has a 
side magazine or loading gate to hold 
five solid-head 220-grain bullet cart- 
ridges. After the magazine is emptied 
it is in effect a single loader, altho a 
very good one. It was adopted before 
the modern quick-fire from clips had 
heen developed, or at least recognized 
at its true value. 

The Krag is accurate and durable, 
tho the stock is weak at the wrist and 
many guns are broken there; also, the 
bolt is not quite strongly enough sup- 
ported for the later and much more 
powerful 1906 cartridge. The arm has 
a 12-inch knife bayonet, and carries a 
jointed cleaning rod in the butt stock. 
The muzzle velocity is 1,960 feet per 
second, tho hunters can now buy a 
Spitzer bullet of about 170 grains that 
gives a velocity of 2,400 feet a second. 
The gun’s slow action, as compared with 
a clip-loading weapon, led to its aban- 
donment for all but auxiliary military 
use, 

The Krag carbine—similar, only short- 
er, and not adapted to bayonet use—is 
still issued to the Philippine constabu- 
lary. If anyone wants to see a proud 
soldato, let him inspect the weapons of 
these miniature tropical warriors and 
see the shine imparted to stock and bar- 
rel by the diligent use of cocoanut oil. 
In 1899 a member of the old Fourth 
Cavalry at Caloocan, just outside of 
Manila, with just such a weapon brought 
down two enemy sharpshooters from a 
tree in two successive shots at 1,400 
yards. Better shooting has never been 
authenticated by any gun on earth— 
there never was so good an arm in any 
army in all history prior to that time. 

When the Russian government col- 
lapsed the Remington Company was 
making a vast number of Nagant rifles 
for that unhappy country. With the 
ascendancy of the bankrupt, Hun- 
bought, butcherous Bolsheviki, the ri- 
fles, said to be several hundred thou- 
sand in all, were held in the United 
States. Some of them were issued to 
the United States Guards, and perhaps 
to other separate units or detached 
branches of the national service. 

This Russian weapon has a barrel 
longer than the old Krag, or 31.5 inches; 
the entire weapon is 51.87 inches long— 
even more than the old _ single-shot 
Springfield, because the bolt action is 
longer. Some of the soldiers call it a 
“squirrel gun” because its length is like 
the old muzzle-loading, small-bore Ken- 
tucky rifle that would almost reach 
over into the next county and bag its 
game. The new gun, however, while it 
has an especially heavy explosion cham- 
ber, weighs only 8.95 pounds without, 
or 9.70 pounds with, the bayonet; is 
built of nickle steel and the muzzle is 
as fine drawn and dainty as that of a 
prize Italian Greyhound. 

The long barrel, the heavy powder 
charge and the light Spitzer bullet of 
139 grains give it an extreme ve- 
locity of 2,886 feet a second. Only 
a few other cartridges have ever been 
made with a_ greater velocity; 3,200 
feet a second is the extremist reached, 
and that only experimentally. One 
wouldn’t want to trust to wood or any 
other penetrable material as a_ shield 
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against this formidable “squirrel gun.’ 

The Nagant sight, while quickly ad- 
justed, has no wind gauge and the rifle 
is not a clip loader. The solid-head 
vartridges are fed in singly thru the 
bottom of a magazine in front of the 
trigger guard. This magazine, project- 
ing downward thru the fore-end, pre- 
yents the arm from settling down as 
comfortably on the shoulder as one 
might wish. The arm has a full length 
cleaning rod, carried ramrod-wise, and 
the strap slings are slots cut thru the 
butt stock and the fore-end instead of 
rings banded onto the barrel or screwed 
to the butt. 

This Nagant rifle has a bayonet like 
itself—a thin, 18-inch, spike-like wisp 
of fine steel; both rifle and bayonet 
were about the longest carried in. the 
great war. The bayonet was intended 
to be earried fixed, no scabbard being 
issued to the Russian soldiers. A com- 
pany of Russian soldiers would give 
the impression of a company of fisher- 
men armed with cane poles off for an 


outing. It is the most wonderful lance 
that any army has carried since real 


spears went out of fashion. 

The old .45 Springfield “flip-up” is 
«till in service—not in the hands of the 
regular troops, but issued by the gov- 
ernment to the various states, and by 
them to the national and state guards. 
While these state troops are not sworn 
into the national army, they have done 
much work that the regular army would 
otherwise have had to do, so the old 
“Long Tom” is still a real national is- 
sue. 

And at that, it is a real weapon. One 
of the First Montana soldiers in the 
Spanish-American war in the Philip- 
pines, armed with a Springfield, fought 
a finish duel with an enemy sharp- 
shooter carrying a German Mauser at 
2 range of 1,050 yards. It ended, final- 
ly, with a 500-grain lead slug almost as 
big as the target striking the Filipino 
square amidships—and he never knew 
he was hit; a broad-axe would have 
done him rather less damage. Because 
of its high trajectory, it is ‘not to be 
compared with the modern high velocity 
arms for general efficiency, especially 
at unknown ranges above 400 or 500 
yards. But the man who is struck by 
that fearful old leaden slug seldom 
cares—he has quit for good, and cur- 
tains and a harp, or a coal shovel, are 
his portion forever. The government 
furnished ammunition for all the state 
troops using this arm. 

There is still another channel thru 
which heterogeneous arms creep into 
the national service—the schools. Last 
year, when so many high schools asked 
for arms for military training and the 
government could not supply them, some 
of the schools bought rifles in the open 
market. There was one lot of the old 
Hotchkiss .45-70-500 repeating rifles 
that Germany wanted for use in giving 
Texas to Mexico. These a German agent 
hought up from dealers and tried to 
“muggle down into Manana-land. They 
vere detected, confiscated, sold; prac- 
tically all passed into various high 
chool cadet corps. The Hotchkiss was 
ne first bolt action gun used in Amer- 
ca; it was once “almost” adopted as 
the United States army rifle, to the 
int that it was advertised and sold 
rivately as the genuine army weapon. 
It has on awkward horizontal bolt han- 
ile, but is an efficient shooter—a little 
ess effective than the old “Long Tom” 
single shot, because of its shorter bar- 
el. Some schools used this Hotchkiss; 
thers used the Remington .43 caliber 





military arms, like those furnished by 
millions to Turkey, Spain and to almost | 
every South American government; and | 
there may be other miscellaneous arms | 
in service thru the same channel. The | 
school cadets are not national troops, 
but as they are trained on public funds, 
and as all the boys 18 years or over 
are now subject to military call, they 
«nd the weapons they use are in effect 
a part of the national army of defense. 

The general tendency of military men 
is to shorten the barrel length. This 
is possible because of better steel, the | 
use of fixed standard ammunition and 
powders that will get the most of the 
possible velocity even from the shorter 
barrels. But, perhaps, no one expected 
to see in the army the apotheosis of 
short rifles as in the use of the Win- 
chester .30-30 carbine, used by thou- 
sands in the Spruce Production Divi- 
sion, getting out airplane spruce in the 
-acific Northwest woods. 

Rifles were hard to get when the} 
spruce division was started. But the 
market was full of the handy little sad- 
dle guns with their 20-inch barrel and 
a real killing cartridge—the first smoke- 
less, high velocity cartridge put on the 
American market. So this was adopted 
as the spruce standard arm. 


It has a tubular magazine lying | 
lengthwise under the barrel. Necessar- | 


ily, it uses a round-nosed cartridge— | 
the Spitzer-pointed bullet would be too 
likely to explode the primer of the cart- 
ridge in front of it and wreck both gun | 
and gunner. The weapon weighs a lit- | 
tle more than six pounds, where the | 
Model 1917 weighs nine and one-half. | 
It is lever operated; it would not be 
well adapted to trench use or to bay- | 
enet fighting. But in the woods or the 
cpen fields of the West it would be a 
formidible weapon; it has ell the power | 
a gun could need, and no bolt arm can 
equal it for handy service. It uses a 
solid-head cartridge, without clips; once 
the magazine is empty it would be in 
effect a single loader. It may look as 
grotesque to see a huge American sol- 
dier, six feet two or three inches tall, 
carrying one of these unbayoneted watch 
charm weapons as it is to see a five- 
foot Filipino with an old Springfield, 
with its 33-inch barrel, or a Remington | 
.43-caliber with a 34-inch barrel and a} 
20-inch bayonet on top of that—gro- | 
tesque like a bald dwarf and a whis- | 
kered giant. But it is a splendid wea- | 
pon to keep away from—in front. 

The Huns have said that the Ameri- | 
can shotgun is an inhuman weapon; a| 
barbarous device to defeat the chosen 
ones of their Alte Deutsche Gott. It | 
was, indeed, a winning device in straf- | 
ing the Hun. The nine gods of war| 
need never trouble to decimate any par- | 
ticular shotgun-attacked Boche trench | 
with lightning, or plague, or sword— | 
the Yankee shotgun will do ‘it better. | 

It is of two models—the regulation 
Remington and Winchester slide action | 
shotguns, with a 25-inch barrel, cylinder 
hore, using buckshot that will shoot 
thru a two-inch plank at 100 yards. The 
soldier knows almost no other military 
comfort comparable to having such a 
weapon for a night raid. Comfort to 
the raider only, however, for to the en- 
emy it is not even tolerable. There 
wasn’t much long-range shooting in the 
vreat war; a shotgun range of 100 yards 
is enough where trenches are frequently 
less than that distance apart, and the 
clay-bird artist and quail-hunter and 
duck-shooter with the repeating shotgun 
certainly came into his own. Two kinds 
of buckshot loads were provided; one 










A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 





Cap has Fur or Flannel! inside 
: band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 


can be turned down, preventing water or 


snow running down back of neck. This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 


doors. See them at your dealers. If 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $2.69. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 


he 


Beware of imitations 
Look for Label 
in Every Cap 





Do not send 
personal 
check. 
Mention size 
wanted and 


your dealer’® Sa 
PRICE 

$2.50 

Dept. A 

JONES HAT COMPANY misoou 








S. A. 


Ship where all the ‘‘old timers” ship 
—to America’s greatest fur buying 


and selling organization. And the check 
will satisfy _ because Taylor always 
grades your pelts up. Find out why more 
than a million trappers have shipped to 
Taylor. Ship furs vou now have—one or a bundle, 
But play safe. Nobody knows how long prices will stay 
where they are. Make sure you gat yours—now! 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
725 Fur Exchange Building ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 




















Hints For Hunters 


TN The one great pleasure 
j 5 of a hunter isto recall the 

| good time and sport had 
on his trip. Kodak the 
daily shoot—Biil—Jim— 
yourself, and places of 
interest. They bring re- 
freshing memories ever 
after. Wedodeveloping 
and printing. Write for 
sample prints and kodak 
price list. 


Give a Kodak for 
CHRISTMAS 


Haanstad’s Camera Shop 
404 Sixteenth St. 





Denver, Colo. 
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S" The Boot that GY 


S EZ 
\ SportsmenSwearBy Z 
“Finest thing ever for rough, out- 


S = 
S door wear, ’ "gaysan Oregon sportsman— 
S = 
SS and you'll echo his sentiments when = 
S you've WoRNa pair of ‘Never aks.”" 
S Nothing like them for wet ground or dry— 
<> hunting, fishing, trapping or hiking. Easy 
on the feet, but eutwear harder, stif er boote, 
AS NEAR WATERPROOF AS LEATHER 
BOOTS CAN BE MADE. 


Built the Russell Way 
Quality Always 
Capes bootmakers make *‘Never Leak” boots 
nd from black chrome cowhide, a wond- 
orfully flexible leather, waterproofed in the 
tanning. Patented Never Rip Seams shed 
the water—tbere are no “open” stitches. 
Made to your measure in an 
height. Soles hobnaile 
Bc’ smooth, 

me yong dealer to show 
youd is ideal outdoor — S 

-i e can’t, write for 
Catalog L. S$ 


W. C. RUSSELL S 


MOCCASIN CO. < 
] BERLIN, WIS. 
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Rifleite— 
will help you in your shooting, 
whether in the field or at 
traps, 
Rifleite is the famous lense used in 
all models of King Shooting Glasses. 
Rifleite protects your eyes from back 
blasts of powder and serves to tone 
light, Cutting strong light down and 
makingit brighter at dusk. 
You need Rifleite for accurate shoot- 
ing and you can order directly from 
the 


F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
We will gladly send you our catalogue. 


Department D. 
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JACKSON’S HOLE 


WYOMING 

Adjoining the Yellowstone Park on the South; an Empire in ex- 
tent, and its resources if developed would support an Empire. 
In a broad sense it contains about 1,500,000 acres of Mountains, 
Valleys. Lakes, and Rivers. Ina lesser sense it contains 100,000 
acres of valley land, its people are intelligent and law-abiding, 
its products are Horses and Cattle. It is noted for its unparal- 
leled scenic beauty, trout fishing, and wild animal life; it is 
said 125 different kinds of birds nest within its borders, and 
thousands of big game animals can be seen during the sum- 
mer season. It is the Utopia of the Sportsman, Fly Fisher- 
man, Wild Nature Lover, and Camera Hunter. 


THE LEEK RANCH 


is situated in the midst of this region, at the 
base of the mountains on a noted trout stream, 


On the ranch are horses and cattle, the buildings are large 
and commodious, the purest of spring water is piped to the 
house for domestic and power purposes, plenty of fresh butter, 
milk, eggs and garden stuff. No one connected with the ranch 
uses intoxicants or tobacco in any form. Guests who wish will 
be taught by experts, the use of the camera, fly-rod, horse- 
back riding. camping, and shooting. Saddle horses on call, 
daily mail service, and telephone. Terms for board and room, 
camping, hunting, and fishing trips. and trips through the 
Yellowstone Park, reasonable as consistent with service. 


References exchanged. 


S. N. LEEK, Jackson, Wyoming 











|; much the same. 
| used for firing round ball if that were 


| in each loading clip. 
| emptied in less than three seconds; an- 





; mm, 


| with nine No. 3 (Western) shot .34 in 
diameter, the other with twenty No. % 
(Western) of .28 caliber. The shot- 
guns are also used by aviators. 

The impression has become general 
| that it is the Browning auto-loading 


| shotgun that is used in trench warfare. 
| Not so; 
two standard makes. 
| covered by a sheet steel sleeve, leaving 
| an air chamber between this sleeve and 


it is the slide action gun of the 
The barrels are 


the barrel to protect che shooter against 
burning his hands on the barrel and 
stiffening the arm while providing a 
socket or attachment for the bayonet. 
The gun is practically the same length 
as the regulation rifle and handled 
It could be readily 


desirable. 

There is the one other great hand 
gun also—the Browning automatic light 
rifle. It weighs fifteen pounds and 
shoots the regulation Springfield .30- 
caliber cartridge, twenty being carried 
One of these is 


other can be inserted in two or three 
seconds, and the same thing is done 
over and over. The arm can be fired 
from the shoulder—some off-hand tar- 
get rifles areseven heavier than that, 
and the Berdan and other sharpshoot- 
ers in the Civil war used rifles up to 
twenty or even twenty-five pounds— 
but it is usually carried easily at the 
hip and the operator sprays his bullets 
like any snapshooter with rifle or shot- 
gun. A little experience teaches one 
an almost uncanny skill in locating the 
target. A new German weapon of some- 
what similar type was frantically in- 
troduced on the Western front near the 
close of the war. 

The Browning gun is made in two 
types—the hand rifle, which is air 
cooled, and the heavy tripod model, wa- 
ter covled, that eats up ammunition at 
e far greater speed, but is not so por- 
table. For either type the rifleman is 
accompanied by ammunition bearers; 
one gun will inside of a few minutes 
use all the ammunition one or two ex- 
tra carriers can supply. The Browning 
gun was just getting into full quantity 
production when the war closed; 85,000 
of them were accepted in the ninety 
days beginning with July—85,000 rea- 
sons for winning the war. The heavy 
Browning is really the thirteenth type 
of gun here enumerated for hand serv- 
ice, but as it weighs above thirty pounds 
and is supplied with a tripod stand, it 
is not counted as a hand weapon, and 
only one type of cadet gun is counted, 
tho others are actually in use. 

Present arms! Here it is—the army 
gun. 

Oregon. 

Note.—The term “solid head cart- 
ridge” which Mr. Lisle applies first to 
the .303 British and later on to the 7.62 
Russian, the .30-40 Krag and the 


| 30-30 Winchester, is indeed a misnomer, 
| for if there is such a thing the 30 M. 


06 cartridge would come under that 
heading, as it contains somewhat more 
metal than the others. We have always 
called such cartridge as the .303 British 


| a rimmed shell and the type represented 


| by the .30 M. 


06 a rimless shell, and 
Lave become accustomed to so hearing 
the term and seeing it in print. The 


heads sre of a somewhat different shape 
end we will give a drawing of both, 
with dimensions for comparison. 

The peep sight of the Model 1917, 
| or, as it is sometimes called, the modi- 
| fied Enfield, does not come up to the 
standards of the U. S. 


army nor to that 


of the shooting fraternity, in that it 
has no windage, so all allowances for 
wind must be “by guess and by God.” 
The stock cannot be said to have any 
appearance of a stock from any man’s 
view, as it is minus a comb and has 
an abomination of a finger-skinning pro- 
jection on the under side that Mr. Lisle 
calls a “half-pistol grip.” We have 
been told that this mongrel stock is the 
best ever for bayonet work, and this 
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. 
may account for the value of the wea- 
pon in the hands of a plunging dough- 
boy when opposite a Hun belly. As for 
looks—well, none of it in ours. 

The first Springfield Model ’03 cart- 
ridge gave a M. V. of 2,300 f. s., but 
on account of cupro-nickel fouling the 
M. V. was cut down to 2,200 f. s. In 
tact, the experimental cartridge was de- 
signed for 2,400 f. s., but the breech 
pressure was too high. 

The bullet of the 7.62 mm. Russian 
cartridge weighs 150+ grs. and not 139 
grs. as stated by Mr. Lisle. The shape 
of the bullet is the same as the 150-gr. 
bullet cf the .30 M. ’06, only that it has 
a conical hollow base that makes the 
bullet .040 inch longer and gives that 
much more bearing in the rifling. It 
is fully the equal of the .30 M. ’06 for 
accuracy. Again Mr. Lisle uses the 
term “solid head’ in a manner that is 
not applicable, as the drawing of the 
hase of the Russian cartridge will show. 
The Russians used a type of powder 
ealled rifle ballistite, which will give 
© greater velocity, load for load, than 
the nitvo-cellulose that the U. S. A, uses 
tnd with a less breech pressure.—Edi- 
tor. 





Criticizes Thomas’ Ideas of 
Accuracy, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I remember 
reading sometime ago an editorial in 
which you stated‘that Outdoor Life al 
ways had, and always would stand for 
a square deal for everybody all the time 
Then why, may I ask, is Chaunce; 
Thomas allowed to pounce upon an‘ 
ettempt to belittle and ridicule almos 
every article concerning firearms whic! 
appears in your magazine signed b: 
other than a recognized expert. 

A few months ago Walter Fry ven 
tured to give expression to a modes 
opinion or two. Thomas comes back a 
him and intimates that Fry never sa\ 
any good shooting and therefore did no 
know what he was talking about. 

Shown up in his true colors by M: 
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Stevenson in this month’s number, he | 


ettempts a defense by saying that Mr. 


Stevenson and the majority of us have | 
not the experience and intelligence to | 


set the real meaning of his articles. 
‘hey go over our heads, in fact. 
another article, same number, he says: 
“JT just know two things about guns, 
and it has taken me thirty-five years 
to find them out.” Then he proceeds 
to take another slap at the “gun won- 
ders” of two years’ experience. 

Last spring we were favored with an 
article by Mr. Thomas on accuracy. 
First he told us “what accuracy really 
was,” explaining that the rifle best suit- 
ed for the work at hand would in that 
ease be the most accurate arm obtain- 
able. He says: “For a long range shot 
at a standing coyote where deliberate 
aim ean be taken, the .30 Springfield 
would be the most accurate arm. But, 
for a short-range running shot, where 
quickness is required, then the .25 Rem- 
Auto would be more accurate than the 
Springfield.” 

This is the Thomas definition of ac- 
curacy. It is not what Pascal De An- 
gelis and others would call accuracy, 
but they are the men who make up the 
catalogs and do not show up as ex- 
perts from Chauncey’s knot-hole. 

Well, anyhow, I learned one thing 
trom that accuracy spasm, which was, 
that I have a mighty accurate gun my- 
self. It is an 8%-pound made-to-order 
Ithaca 12-bore, with 32-inch full choke 
barrels. Using standard trap loads it’s 
death on the bull at-twenty-five yards, 
puts them in the black every time, and 
talk about speed of fire! Didn’t you 
ever read about that lightning lock? 1 
would like to bet Thomas that I can 
put more holes thru a tin can at ten 
vards 1n five seconds with this gun than 
he can with his .45 S. A. Colt, great man 


that he is. 
Utah. L. H. McCAULEY. 


Note.—We believe it is only by allow- 
ing our contributors, including Mr. 
Thomas, a full expression of their views, 
providing they are honest ones, that we 
can best carry out the provisions of the 
‘quare deal that has always been a 
keystone to Outdoor Life’s foundation. 
The publication of a statement or view 
does not carry with it any implication 
that we vouch for it or believe it to be 
true. Mr. Thomas knows that we do 
rot agree with many of his arms and 
ammunition statements. 


-Editor. ° 





An Explanation. 


Yditor Outdoor Life:—In the August 
utdoor Life Mr. Thomas cites a sen- 
nee trom an unnamed writer: “The 


8 S. & W. will not shoot in the re- | 


We take pleas- | 
ire in publishing Mr. McCauley’s letter. | 


In | 








































g Prices Higher 
z STEPHENS’ New Trappers’ - ax sat 
Culde tells you how to trap every kind of fur-bearing 
the most money. It tells you what kind of traps to use, 
what bait is best, just what season to catch each kind of 
TRAPS AT FACTORY PRICES 
ernment ce codineaemealil 
Stephens sells traps, bait, smokers, knives and other trappers’ > 
Supply Catalog, Fur Price List, Shipping Tags—ALL FREE. . 
E. A. STEPHENS & CO. 


Than Ever 
animal—Coyotes, Muskrats, Skunks, Wild Cats 
g and allothers. It also tells you how to skin them and 
& animai to get the fur inits prime, when it will bring you 
supplies at rock bottom prices. Write today for Big, New, Il- 
196 Stephens Building Denver, Colorado, U.S. As 


Make Big 
( SemwemmamTe oem 
hew to preserve their furs so that they will bring you 
the highest price. 
lustrated Trappers’ Guide containing Game Laws; Trappers’> 














Dent's Condition Pills 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that are al] out of sorts, run down, thin and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to equal them for distemper, mange 

eczema and debilitating diseases. You will notice the difference after a few doses : 
At druggists or by Newburgh, Ne 

‘noth, Ate emt THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY “°'sr2%. New York 
A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illus.). mailed for 10c to all customers, 





















WASSER Set 





volvers chambered for the .38 Special.” | 


Ife attacks this writer, whom he calls 
“gun wonder who has been in the 


game a long while—maybe two years,” 
and accuses him of making that state- 


S & 


} 


( 


ent from information 
catalogue. 

I wrote that sentence a 
Years ago in Forest and Stream. I 
ade it after actually 
nerican .38 S. & W. in my Colt .38 
vecial—standard, 
id the cartridges would not go into 
e chamber. The bullets of the two 
sre the same, but the shell of the .38 
\V. was larger in diameter, the 
illet being held by an unusually deep 
imp. The statement was true then, 


obtained from 
couple of 
trying some | 


not target model— | 











d it apnears still to be true, for Mr. | 





ALL SPORTSMEN KNOW 


That The Best Shots at Game of All Kinds Are Secured Early in the Morning or Late in the Evening 


When the Light is Poor. 


It isan ABSOLUTE FACT 
That With A KING Patent 
Rear Sight Having White 
Diamond Under _ the 
Notch and Toward the 
Eye and A KING ‘SPARK 
POINT’’ Gold Bead Front 
Sight, that Accurate Shots 
may be Made Nearly ONE 
HALF HOUR EARLIER 





Spark Point Gold Bead; Price $1.50 


AND LATER Than with 
Any other Combination 


Buckhorn or Flat Top $1.50 


Send for Catalog “‘O” showing over 100 Front and Rear 
sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Modern Arms,” FREE. 


D. W. KING, 2025 Dexter St, DENVER, COLO., U.~ A. 





“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center’ 
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Superb 
Xmas Gifts ts 


Surprise her with a beautiful far 
rug.—Give him atrophy which he will 
prize aboveall other Xmasgifts. Donate 
to your own den a mounted game head 
that will be a joy forever. 


FUR RUGS FOR SALE 


Gameheads include Buffalo Bull heads, Mountain 
Sheep, Elk, Deer and many others, each one a 
splendid work of art. Fur Rugs rich in beauty, 
of Mountain Lion, Black Bear, Grizzly Bear, Time ¥& 
ber Wolf, Leopard and many other smaller animals. 


Beautiful FREE 
Catalog 
Its richly illustrated, beautifully printed pages will 
charm and convince you, Itis chock full of splen- 
did suggestions for decorating your home, den or 


office realistically and beautifully. Gives full de- 
scription and prices. Send for ét today. 


JONAS BROS. tsb Furnicrs 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. .<c 


Branch: Livingston, Mont. 








The Filson Roll Edge Pac 








This is the real comfort, no sore-heel kind. Tramp all day 
without a blister. By making a radical change in this shoe, 
not apparent on the outside, the manufacturers have over- 
come this trouble of rubbing the heel. The extra heavy 
roll edges extending well up over the edge of the uppers 
and clear through to the heel, give greater strength. A very 
pliable shoe pac in spite of its iron-clad qualities. Withstands 
the action of snow and water. In wide and narrow widths. 


8 Inch top, with heel - + $6.00 
12 Inch top, with heel - . $7.00 
Send for full descriptive catalog 9 of outing goods. 


C. C. FILSON Co. 


1011 First Ave. Seattle, Wash. 

















DARROW'S SECTIONAL STEEL BOATS 
Carried on running board of any Auw or shipped by Express at regu- 
Yar merchandise rate. 5 styles, 23sizes, 6 sizes for use with Outboard 
Motor. Guaranteed durable, safe and subtantial. Write for Catalog 
of Motcrboats, Rowboats, Sectional boats, Duckboats and Canoes 
F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 220 Erie St., Albion, Mich, 


SPORTSMAN—TAKE—NOTICE 


We will make your bullets—bullet moulds —reloading tools—special 
shellse—gun stocks, anything you want in the sporting goods line. 
Cast your bullete in one of our pressure casting machines, 
No pouring. Send 25c for prints and make one yourself, 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO., 851 East 6th St., ERIE, PA, 





rifle at all? 
|'curate arm in the high power class ex- 


|service rifle that grouped 


'Thomas states that he found five cart- 
ridges in a box of U. M. C. .28 S. & W. 
that went into a Colt .88 Special—that 
is, he found forty-five out of fifty that 
would not. 

As for being in the game for two 
years, I began to use firearms forty 
years ago, and after fifteen years 
(which is twenty-five years ago) I was 
so keea on it that I designed and had 
|the Ideal Company make me a bullet 
|inould for a special .32 caliber target 
Ss. & W. 

It is quite all right for one writer 
to attack another if he is-sure of his 
facts. It is somewhat off-color, how- 
lever, to cast slurs carelessly for the 
sake of bringing out a point more ef- 
fectively. Also, in doing this, it is more 
courageous and above-board not to hint 
jand be vague to leave a loophole to 
'erawl out of, but either to criticize 
‘boldly or not at all. I say this with 
| reference to the various remarks made 
|by Mr. Thomas, which certainly seem 
ito apply to that unnamed writer, but 
|W hich he might be able to say did not. 
|The inference is that they did. 
| W. S. DAVENPORT. 
British Columbia. 








Chauncey Thomas, Please Explain. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July 
/number of Outdoor Life there appeared 
‘an article by Mr. Thomas, “What Is 
|Accuracy?” He says, “Darned if I 
| know.” I believe so. He states that 
‘the ’06 Government at 50 yards can 





|/hardly be depended on to stay within 
/a 3-inch circle. 


Now, Mr. Thomas, have 
you ever tried the reduced loads in this 
‘gun? Have you ever fired the service 
I claim that no more ac- 


ists than this same ’06, and as for the 


| 22 L. R.—have you ever’ tried the new 
|N. R. A. for groups? 


If so, will you 
explain? 

Further on you say, at 300 yards the 
06 is grouping nicely into a 8 to 5-inch 
circle. Now, Mr. Thomas, will you kind- 
ly advise me the serial number of the 
its TEN 
SHOTS into a 3-INCH CIRCLE AT 300 
YARDS? I think this is quite a cred- 
itable group for the finest rifles of the 
Schuetzen type. 

Reading still further down your arti- 


|ele you mention a 16 to 18-pound rifle 
|of the Schuetzen type with set triggers 


and a 40-diameter power telescope. Some 
power, Mr. Thomas. Was this built to 
order? If not, pray tell me what firm 
ever built a 40-power glass? The high- 
est I can remember of seeing—and they 
are mighty few—is a 25-power. As I 
am in the gun repairing business I think 
I have as good an opportunity to see 
these arms and glasses as the average 
shooter has at least. Have you ever 
| looked into a 40-power glass? We have 
9. manufacturing concern here in a near- 
by city, the city of Troy, N. Y., that 





makes a 40-power transit for engineer 
| work, and altho they are mounted on 
|a rigid tripod, one can hardly see an 
object stand still, let alone on a rifle 
| held in the hand, supported only by the 
| rest. 

| You also mention a group which I 
| |take to be a ten-shot group of ten shots 
in the size of a dime at 200 yards, which 
lis a little less than three-quarters of 
lan inch. Now, don’t you think this is 


|extraordinary work for any gun with 
'all the favorable weather conditions in 
| one’s favor? 

| You further mention proper loading. 
| Will you kindly give me the method you 


use for such results? 

Further along you compare the ac- 
curacy of the ’06 with that of the auto- 
loading Remington. Will you tell me 
where there is any comparison in the 
two guns as to accuracy? You speak 
of rapidity of fire, confusing it with ac- 
curacy. These are two of the most dif- 
ferent elements that can be—one, the 
number of delivered shots, the other the 
directness of shots. You mention two 
men, one armed with an auto and the 
other with the ’06, both shooting at a 
given object. While the bolt man is 
delivering one shot, maybe two, the 
auto man is sending out five or six. 
Now, does this speak of accuracy? If 
so, in what way? You say the auto gun 
in practice is about three times as ac- 
curate. I am baffled! This case | 
liken to two men entering a machine 
shop. One man is a thoro mechanic, 
the other is a man with little experi- 
ence. Will said novice. turn out as good 
work as the mechanic, altho he may 
turn out more? The case is just the 
same to me, Mr. Thomas. 

Further on you say it is not the num- 
ber of times the gun is fired, but to 
get in a fatal bullet in our target that 
counts. Now, if a man can work a bolt 
gun fast enough to hit his quarry, is 
it not as accurate as the man with a 
miniature machine gun? Remember, | 
am no slanderer of the auto type of 
gun, as I consider it the gun of the fu- 
ture. 

Now, as to Major Whelen’s recent 
statement. As I read it, it stated that 
there had been no improvement in fire- 
arms in the last seventy years. Well, 
I will not go back quite seventy years, 
but there is in a nearby town a heavy 
muzzle-loading rifle, weight 30 pounds, 
that has a record of putting its shots, 
ten in number, into the size of its muz- 
zle (2% inches) at 250 yards. It is 
about a .60-caliber. It was made by 
the well-known maker, William Billing- 
hurst. It was made about 1851. How 
about this? Will our pets of the .35, 
.30-30 or .25 auto vintage equal this? 
They can’t better it, Mr. Thomas. 

Well, I think I have said a whole lot 
for one time. Now, Mr. Thomas, I do 
not belittle your ability, as I read with 
interest your articles each month and | 
love to read your articles on the big 
six-guns, but, like most all of us, you 
have your off and on days, so maybe 
you were in an off-day when you made 
the above statements, so I will ask you 
in a good, friendly ,way to make me a 
reply. This is what puts fun in the 
game—disputing the other fellow when 
you think he is wrong, altho you may 
be yourself. PAUL JACKLIN. 

New York. 


Declined With Thanks. 


By C. T. 

Note.—Mr. Jacklin seems to be talk- 
ing of rifles, when I was speaking of 
cartridges. Following is the paragraph 
(page 43, July Outdoor Life) he refers 
to: 

“The .22 L. R. and the ’06 Spring- 
tield is a clear illustration. At, say, 
fifty yards the .22 L. R. is the most 
accurate cartridge we have, bar none, 
end at that distance the ’06 Springfield 
ean hardly be depended upon to stay 
within a three-inch circle; at about 100 
yards, the cartridges are more or |¢ss 
equal in accuracy, and soon after 1 
vards the .22 L. R. begins to wander 4 
trifle like a two-year bridegroom, while 
the ’06 is rapidly steadying down (t? 
about a two-inch or even closer gro !D- 
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At 200 yards the ’06 is the more ac- 
curate cartridge, and from then on the | 
.22 L. R. rapidly loses accuracy, till at 
300 yards, when the ’06 is grouping 
nicely in from three to five-inch cir- 
cles, the .22 L. R. is keyholing and 
tumbling. 

“All this under ideal weather condi- 
tions, of course. But given a heavy, 
and especially a heavy uneven wind, 
and even at fifty yards the ’06 will 
group closer than the .22 L. R., for the 
migrating atmosphere blows that little 
lead pill of a .22 round over the target 
like a feather, where the pointed, heav- 


ier, faster 06 cuts right thru the swirl- | 


ing air; and between the two cartridges 
the .22 L. R. and the ’06, the ’06, under 
neavy weather conditions, is the more 
accurate at all ranges than is the .22 
L. R. So, when we speak of atcuracy 
it all depends.” 

Please don’t misquote me.—C. T 





National Winners 1919 Indoor 
Matches. 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I enclose a list 
of the national winners in the United 


States Revolver Association’s annual in- | 


aoor matches, 
of ammunition and scores. 


MATCH “A” (ANY REVOLVER). 


Score. 
T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala.; S. & 
W. .44, Peters Ammunition...... 472 
Dr. Carl W. Wahrer, Sacramento, 
Calif.: S. & W. .22, U. M. C. Am- 
WIRUSINGIOED 2 sec Ci clcse es te edouee 444 
Jal Moller, New York; Colt O. M., 
PEM ARMOURED 766 ich ares maine oe stertialavete 441 
Dr. J. H. Snook, Columbus, Ohio; 
Colt O. M., Peters Ammunition... 439 
D. J. Gould, New York; Colt O. - 
WAMU DMN 5 Siiindic as Ske ede swes 438 
MATCH “B” (ANY PISTOL). 
T. K. Lee, Birmingham, Ala.; Rem- 
ington .44, Peters Ammunition... 482 
Lieut. R. C. Bracken, Columbus, 
Ohio; S. & W. .22, Peters Am- 
PINEAU ULE as /ocd Rela wiarw do eG c bee eee e 463 
George Armstrong, San Francisco; 
S. & W. .22, U. M. C. Ammunition 461 
Dr. J. H. Snook, Columbus, Ohio; 
S. & W. .22, Peters Ammunition... 449 
J. A. L. Moller, New York; S. & W. 

22, U. ME. GC: Ammunition. ....;... 448 
MATCH “F” (ANY POCKET 
REVOLVER). 

G. F. Hoffman, New York; S. & W., 

U. Mz: ©. Ammunition. |........+- 204 
W. A. Morrall, Columbus, Ohio; S. 

& W., Peters Ammunition....... 195 
Dr. J. L. Basty, Boston, Mass. ; Colt, 

UO. Sy Miomapnion.. ..66< oscicéiceces 188 
W. L. Darling, Boston, Mass.; Colt, 

).. e -MUEIUCION «oo is 6'00. 6-66.00: 185 
«. J. Schumacher, Chicago; Colt, 

Winchester Ammunition ........ 184 


MATCH “G” (NOVICE RE-ENTRY). 
Karl T. Frederfth, New York; S. & 

W. .22, Winchester Ammunition.. 
Leigh Birch, New York; S. & W., 

U. BE Cy Aiimnunition.. «6c. cee es 229 
Dr. O. R. Troje, Birmingham, Ala.; 

S. & W. .22, U. M. C. Ammunition 226 
Dr F. M. Stanton, Columbus, Ohio; 

S. & W. .22, U. M. C. Ammunition 221 
Dr. H. V. Shaw, Chicago, Ill.; S. & 

W. .22, U M C Ammunition...... 221 


(First place receives a gold medal, 


230 


makes of gun used, kind | 





value $25.00, and the Association Tro- | 


phy for that match for one year; second 
piace, gold and silver medal; third place, 
a silver medal; fourth, a silver and 
bronze medal, and fifth. a bronze med- 
al.) DR. G. E. COOK, 
Md. Secretary-Treasurer. 





Would you like to 
go fishing with 
‘‘Bob Davis’’? 


Allright. He is giving a little party 
in the December number of FIELD 
AND STREAM, in which he tells 
what happened to Irvin Cobb, Chas, 
R. Flint, Sam Blythe, William Loeb, 
Jr., Alf. Ringling, Harry Child and 
others who have already been fishing 
with him. The title of the article is 
‘‘Anglermaniacs,” illustrated with old 
masters, each guaranteed for five years 
and taken by ‘‘Bob”’ himself, 


ai | wi 
Yor 


ROBERT H. DAVIS 


IN = DECEMBER 





This splendid article by Bob Davis is the third of the most notable series 
of articles by famous outdoor writers ever published by an outdoor 
magazine. 


Capt. Emerson Hough / 
Zane Grey Robert H. Davis — 
Major Steward Edward White 
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Believing so thoroughly that no red-blooded outdoor man will feel he Field & 
can get along without Field and Stream, the publishers make this Stream 


25 W. 45th St, 
New York City 
In accordance 
with your speciai 
offer, I enclose $1. 
for 7mos. subscripe 
tion with the distinct 
understanding that after 
3 months I can have sub- 
scription discontinued and 
receive back my identical 
bill or check. 


“man to man” offer. 


Clip the coupon, sign your name and address, attach a cne 
dollar bill or check and mail it in for 7 mos. subscription. 


After receiving three issues of the magazine if you are 
willing to get along without it just drop us a card “Ican 
get along without Field and Stream” and the same 

identical one dollar bill or check—complete—will be 
returned to you byfirst mail! Fair enough? 


Clip the coupon today! 


At newsstands—20c. a copy 
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No. 6 Leaf Sight, $1.50 
(For Remington Model 8, $2) 





Give Him a Set of 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


HETHER your friend's 
hobby is game shooting 
or matching his skill on 

the range, he will appreciate a 
set of Lyman Sights for Xmas. 
If you plan to give your boy a 
rifle, have it fitted with Lyman 
Sights. They will double his 


pleasure and better his aim. 


The hunting sights shown here 
make possible the quick, accu- 
rate shooting that brings down 
the game. No. 1A, Combination 
Rear Sight, centers the eye onthe 
front sight and allows a clear 
view of the game. Locks firmly 
in position. Does not depend on 
spring action. Will not shake 
loose. No. 6 is a folding leaf 
sight that replaces the usual 
factory sight. Crotch or bar can 
be used as desired, or folded 
down close to the barrel. No. 3 
and No. 26 are Ivory Bead Front 
Sights that show up distinctly 
against any object in any light. 
Your dealer has them—if not, 
we will send direct. 


Rear Sights, $3.50 Up 
Front Sights, - 75c Up 


Give make, model 

and caliber of rifle. 

There are Lyman 

Sights for every 

purpose and every 
gun. 


Get Our 
Free Book 


showing and pricing the complete 
ine. 


LYMAN 


GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. 
Middlefield, 


Conn. 












No. 3, $1 No. 26, 75c 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their ques- 


tions if answers are desired by mail, 


Please write questions clearly, legibly and 


as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





Will you kindly answer the following 
questions in the columns of Outdoor 
Life: 1. Have any actual trials been 
made and recorded of bullets with point- 
ed base as compared with bullets of the 
regular square base, and if so, what 
were the results in efficiency, etc. Sec- 
ond. What factors, if any, limit the 
length and weight of a bullet of given 
ealiber, say, .256, for example? What 
would be the relative efficiency of a 
250-gr. of this caliber and one of same 
weight of .35-cal.? Are the determining 
factors involved here based on actual 
tests or only on calculation. Third. 
What would be the effect in efficiency 
if bullets were made of lighter material 
than used at present. For example, sup- 
pose a .256 bullet be made exactly the 
same size and shape as the regular 140- 
gr. Newton bullet, but weighing only 123 
grs. How would it compare with the 
present regular 123-gr. bullet? Also how 
would a 140-gr. bullet having a specific 
gravity of about % the present 140-er. 
bullet, compare with the latter in effi- 
ciency? I want to express to you my 
appreciation of the real practical infor- 
mation your magazine contains. I read 
all the outdoor magazines, and yours 
easily heads the list.—F. M. Cockrell, Jr. 


Answer.—First. Certain tests were car- 
ried on by the French government to 
determine the efficiency of their boat- 
tailed copper alloy bullet. These of 
course were not made public, tho we 
saw charts in the possession of the 
French inspectors at the ammunition 
plants that gave this efficiency as a re- 
sult of actual firing. The efficiency for 
which the bullet was especially noted 
was the ability to “buck” a wind—in 
other words, its ability to retain its ve- 
locity at long ranges, and a correspond- 
ing low trajectory. The Swiss also made 
exhaustive tests of boat-tailed bullets, 
and adopted a bullet of decidedly dif- 
ferent shape from the French bullet. 
This bullet gives approximately the same 
results as to retaining its velocity that 
the French bullet does, but on the con- 
trary, has great accuracy where the 
French bullet has none, this on account 
of the greater bearing of the Swiss bul- 
let in the barrel. During the later part 
of the war the Germans put out their 
so-called long-range bullet, which had a 
weight of 196 grs. and approximately the 
same shape as the Swiss bullet, but 
without what we might call the refine- 
ment of outline. They had just begun 
to take notice that their 7.9mm., 154-ger. 
bullet did not have the accuracy nor 
carrying power that they had boasted 
so much about, and were hunting about 
for another type of bullet and hit upon 
the Swiss type, as they copied the point- 
ed bullet that certain American shooters 
used at the Palma matches in England, 
in their Remington rifles, in 1877. The 
U. S. government has been testing a 
boat-tailed bullet of the same general 
type as the Swiss bullet, but at present 
it also lacks the refinement of outline 
that ought to be present in a _ bullet 
worked up to give the greatest effi- 
ciency. Even in the tests thus far car- 
ried out the boat-tailed bullet shows a 
trajectory of less than one-half the 
height of the present 150-gr: bullet and 
over four times the remaining velocity 
at 3,000 meters (3,280 yards). Second. 
The length of any bullet is limited by 
the difficulty encountered in keeping it 
stable in flight, or keeping it head-on 
in flight and not tumbling end over end. 
This was the one great difficulty expe- 
rienced with the 6mm. bullet of the Lee 
straight-pull rifle as used in the navy. 
There is also to be considered the fric- 
tion of the bullet in the barrel and its 
effect in retarding the bullet and run- 
ning up the breech pressure. The weight 
of the bullet reacts on the shooter in 
th: recoil of the rifle: it also lowers the 
muzzle velocity and the muzzle energy 
and increases the breech pressure. When 
excessive pressures are desired, as in 
testing rifle barrels, or as it is called, 
proof testing or proof firing, a long slug 
of lead, ofttimes of six inches length, is 
used. If you would attempt to shoot a 


bullet weighing 250 gers. from a .256 bar- 
rel with, say, the charge employed in the 
.256 Newton, you would have a ruptured 
barrel. If you were to use it in a .35- 
cal. barrel and attempt to get 3,000 foot- 
seconds velocity, a man could hardly 
stand up behind the gun. Third. If your 
bullets were lighter, they would not re- 
tain their velocity, as at present. The 
action of the air on your light bullet of 
the same section as your heavy bullet 
would be the same as on your heavy bul- 
let, but there would not be the mass or 
weight to enable it to retain its momen- 
tum against the force of the wind and 
the light bullet would soon be brought 
to a stop, while the heavier bullet would 
maintain its velocity and keep on going. 
It has long been a problem among ballis- 
ticians of how to retain the weight of a 
bullet and still decrease its size. Up to 
the present time the only metal that has 
been found that combines chea ness 
with weight or high specific gravity has 
been lead. Some of the French ballisti- 
cians advocated the use of tungsten and 
lead to increase the weight, but at last 
decided on copper on account of cost and 
the action on the barrel of the rifle. The 
only metals (not liquid) heavier than 
lead (Sp. G. 11.44) are gold, 19.36; irid- 
ium, 23.00; platinum 22.07; tungsten, 
17.60; but all of these metals are too 
valuable to be used in bullets. A plati- 
num bullet of the size of a .256 lead 
bullet would weigh 276 ers., but still the 
recoil would be greater, again. Think 
of a .22-cal. bullet the size of the .22 
H. P. but weighing twice as much! This 
bullet would have the weigrht of the 
present .256 Newton bullet but the cross 
section of the .22. It would have the 
greatest efficiency possible as to flight, 
have the effectiveness of the 140-gr. .256 
Newton bullet when striking, with the 
small surface of the .22 for the air to 
work on; in other words, the small sur- 
face of the .22 resistance of the air. The 
problem of ballistics, of how to diminish 
the surface of a bullet but still retain 
the weight to “buck the wind” has not 
been solved as yet, nor does there seem 
to be any way of solving it very soon. 
The only way now is to give a refined 
outline to the bullet.—Editor. 


Which do you consider the best deer 
gun of the two I mention: .30-cal. Rem- 
ington (trombone-action) or the .25-cal. 
Remington automatic? And why? I 
hear the .30 “panned” so mercilessly by 
some rifle enthusiasts that I would like 
your opinion? I own one and have never 
failed to get a deer with it, that I could 
expect to get with any average rifle. 
All the deer I have ever shot have been 
within 75 to 200 yards distant. What, 
in your opinion, is a good deer rifle for 
wg  imeoneneeailinas Covell, Los Ange- 
es, Cal. 


Answer.—We would consider the .30- 
cal. Remington pump to be more effi- 
cient as a deer gun than the .25 pump- 
action or automatic. This statement does 
not apply to the mechanical operation of 
either rifle, but to the efficiency of the 
eartridge. Both cartridges have approx- 
imately the same velocity, 2,120 foot- 
seconds, with a muzzle energy of 1,175 
foot-pounds for the .25-cal., and 1,549 
foot-pounds for the .30, while at 100 
vards this has been reduced to 925 foot- 
pounds and to 1,180 foot-pounds, re- 
spectively. The only men who “pan” 
the .30 Remington are those who do not 
know its capabilities, or who are ad- 
herents of the high-velocity bullet cart- 
ridges.—Editor. 


Can you advise me where I might be 
able to secure tools for checking gun 
stocks? Also. about how much a set 
costs?—A. E. Jordan, Bemidji, Minn. 


Answer.—yYou can probably get a set 
of tools for checking gun stocks from 
the Meuner Gun Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
or you might get them in a gun repair 
shop in Minneapolis or St. Paul, of 
which there ought to be at least one.— 
Editor. 
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Can you tell me at what date the rim- 
fire cartridge was first used, and also 
what caliber it was, and who was the 
inventor of it? At what date was it 
used in the United States first? I am 
thinking of going to Saskatchewan, 
Canada, moose hunting. The season 
closes there about November 15th. Can 
you tell me something about the weather 
up there at that time of year?—George 
Shull, Afton, Iowa. 


Answer.—The germ of the idea of 
cartridges was probably worked out 
about 1537, as about that time a breech- 
loading gun was made for Henry VIII 
of England which had metallic cases to 
be loaded with powder and ball and had 
a touch-hole and flash-pan. Paper cart- 
ridges came into use shortly after the 
fulminate cap was invented in 1808 by 
Forsythe, an English minister. Linen, 
cotton, rubber and various other sub- 
stances were employed as covering for 
cartridges, prior to 1847, when Houiller, 
a Paris, France, gunmaker, patented the 
pin-fire cartridge, the first successful 
metallic cartridge. He also experiment- 
ed with a rim-fire cartridge. The cen- 
tral-fire cartridge was introduced into 
England by Daw, a London gunsmith, 
about 1861, from France. The first me- 
tallic cartridges were introduced into 
this country between 1864 and 1867. Th= 
first gun to successfully use a metallic 
cartridge was the Spencer rifle, which 
was .56 cal., and used a central fire, in- 
side percussion cartridge (a paper cap 
inside of the base) about 1866. The first 
central-fire cartridges, of primer type, 
were brought into this country about 
1867-1870. The Henry repeater, using a 
rim-fire cartridge of .44 cal. was 
brought out in 1870. You will generally 
find fine weather up to about the 10th 
of December in Saskatchewan. The days 
will be fine, quite warm, but the nights 
will be cold enough to form ice on the} 
lakes, which generally freeze up ated 
the last of November. —Editor. 


I would thank you if you will please 
give me some information about the fol- 
lowing matter: I have a '95 Winchester, 
marked ‘“.30, U. S. Army,” and want to 
know if there is any difference between 
this caliber and .30 Government, since 
both cartridges are alike, and my rifle 
handies same one as other; but never 
have fired one .30 Government, as I don’t 
know if it may cause harm to rifle. The 
ammunition I am using is from the Win- 
chester factory, all soft-point.—M. D. 
Gonzalez, Nadadores, Coah., Mexico. 


Answer.—We believe your gun to be 
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Like thousands upon thousands of others, 

you too can bea satisfied Fur shipper if you will ship 

your Furs direct to “SHUBERT.”’ Prices are higher 
than ever before. 


ee It’s up to you to get the full mar- 
igs Ve BRS DD ket value for every skin you ship. 
AX SW Sy SN, “(Don’t be misled by high quotations. 
Y aN ES S It’s not the prices quoted in a price 
BS SS list that count—it’s the amount of 
ROSS SO the check you receive that either makes 
+ ae you smile or swear. “SHUBERT” checks 
S; will make you smile. That’s why Fur ship- 
ee" wo pers never change after they have once given 
a S| RS “SHUBERT” a trial. Join the happy crowd 
S| SS of satisfied Fur shippers. Ship your Furs direct 
to “SHUBERT.” You take no risk. “The 
Shubert Guarantee’’ protects you absolutely. 
Why not give “SHUBERT” a trial today? 
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» A.B. SHUBERT, «nc. 

CThe Largest House in the World‘/} 
Dealing Exclusively in J 4, 

AMERI RAW FURS 


25-27 W. AUSTIN AVE.DEPT.2 CHICAGO U.S.A. 
eee ~~ 






























































NEWTON’S NEW RIFLE 


Strengthened and simplified by twenty important improvements. 
The results of the experiencegained in i oo and using 
four thousandrifles embodied in this new model. No more loose bolts, 
jamming of cartridges, sheared bolt stop pins, or brusied knuckles 
from recoil. New system of rifling. Send stamp for catalog. 


Notice the new firm and address, but Charles Newton is at the head. 
CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















the Winchester, Model ‘'95, and cham- 
bered to handle the .30 model, '03 cart- 
ridge, a rimless shell, slightly longer 
than the shell of the .30 model, '06 cart- 
ridge. You can use the .30 model, ’'06 
ammunition in the gun chambered for 
the Model '03 cartridge without any fear 
of harm to yourself or the gun. The 
cartridge that we have always known 
as the .30 U. S. Army is e rimmed cart- 
ridge formerly used in the Krag and 
also Known as the .30--40, or .30 Krag. 
The .30 model, '03 used a round-nose 
bullet of 220 grs. weight only, while the 
.30 model, '06 generally uses a pointed 
bullet, but is loaded with a round-nose 
bullet also.—Editor. 


Can you tell me what to do to take 
up some of the “creep” in the trigger of 
the 1895 Winchester, if anything can be 
done? If you can answer these ques- 
tions I will be very much indebted t«. 
you. I can’t help saying a word for old 
Outdoor Life—the best outdoor magazine 
there is, always has been, and may it 
always be.—vVictor H. Dale, Ashland, 
Ore, 


Answer.—The judicial use of an oil- 
stone on the sear notch in the hammer 
will remove the creep. On account of 
the inaccessibility of the sear, you will 
»e compelled to dismount the hammer 
ind sear, work on them, replace them 
ind try the result. Sometimes one ap- 
lication will remove the creep, while at 
‘ther times it will take twenty opera- 
ions to do the work, for the best way 
s to make haste slowly, or in other 
vords, do not do too much at a time 
vefore trying the results.—Editor. 


Can you please inform me where I 
an get a catalog of the Standard Arms 
‘o.? I also would like to know whether 
hey manufacture any more guns or not? 
—Gus Wahlstrom, Park City, Utah. 
Answer.—The Standard Arms Co. is no 
ynger in existence. There are a few 
porting goods companies that handle 
heir rifles at bargain prices, but they 
re no longer being made.—Editor. 


















FISHING TACKLE 


THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 








NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK ‘inks sarnicite 


Dealer inGUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 



































DEPENDABILITY? 


THAT SHOOTS STRAIGHT 


DEPENDABILI TY 


O THE HUNTER 


PHOTO-E NGRAVING 


THAT HITS THE MARK 


DEPENDABILITY 


TO THE ADVERTISER 


COLORADO ENGRAVING 


DENVER 
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Outdoor Life 
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i’ Waterproof 
»» Match Box’ 














Every man should carry 
one. Made of nickel-plated seam- 
less brass with water-tight cover. 
Size of a 10-gauge shell—just right 
for the pocket. Holds good supply 
of matches and keeps them 

absolutely dry. Price...... 55c 


MARBLES HANDY COMPASSES 


Brass box with agate bearings. Guaran- 
teed accurate. Stationary dial, pocket 
compass $1.10. Revolving 1 40 
UNE beck sisshseasucnuisaaeessnseooyene . 
SAFETY COAT COMPASS—Fastens se- 
curely to coat, vest, or belt—can’t 
get lost. In plain view at all times. 


Stationary dial, Price $1.40. $1 65 


ROVGlvVing Gial.......0ceecvesss 


























SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
OF SPORTSMEN’S SPECIALTIES. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich- 
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Prof. Stainsky 


“I thank you for 
your very kind let- 
ter, and I beg to 
assure you that it 
would have given 
me much. pleasure 
to have called had 
I had the necessary 
moment when | was in 
your city, I visited 
several taxidermist 
shopsin the West, but I 
must say that their 
specimens were any- 
thing but life-like as 
compared with the 
work which you are 
able to do,”’ 

With best wishes, I am 
yours very truly, 
Edward B. Butler, 
Chicago. Vice Pres. 
Chicago World's Fair. 
Medals awarded at 
Paris, Chicago and St. 
Louis World Fairs. 
Write for prices. 


Established 1874 


Stainsky Fur & 
Taxidermy Company 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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1920 OLD FISHERMAN’S 
CALENDAR 


Gives FISHING SIGNS for 1920 
Send one to that fishing friend, Price 260 
O. F. CALENDAR 
Box 1475 H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 




















" SUPPLIES 


All kinds of deer head manikins, tem different 
sizes, four different styles. We have the 
crooked meck, straight neck, swelled neck, 
turned tothe rightor left. Four different sizes, 
two stylesin moose, elk and caribou. We make 
all kinds and sizes of heads for rug mounts 
and wall mounts. Open mouth heads made to 
order onthe natural teeth. Ourcatslogue gives 
a full and complete explanation of all kinds 
and sizes 
PAPIER MACHE SPECIALTIES CO. 
READING, MICH. 








1. How does the .303 British cartridge 
with 174-gr. spitzer bullet act on game? 
Does it give good shocking effect or 
does it make a clean hole like the 215- 
gr., nickel-covered bullet. Some say 
these 174-gr. spitzers upset on game and 
give good results, and I want to know 
if you would advise me using them for 
hunting, as they hold up far better than 
either Remington or Winchester 215-gr., 
soft-point, at long range. 2. What is 
the point-blank range of the 174-gr. bul- 


| let using it in the 1895 Winchester rifle? 
| 3. Could I buy the 150-gr., 


soft-point 
umbrella bullet for the .30, ’06 Spring- 
field and reload it in the .303 British? 
I know the Springfield bullet is .308 in 


| diameter and the .303 is .311, but would 


.003 in. make enough difference for it 
possible? 4. If this is pos- 
of proper powder to use—that is, for 
best velocity to be obtained from this 
load. What velocity could I safely get 
the .303 shell, and 
what do you suppose the muzzle energy 
would be. I am looking for a better 
hunting load than can be bought, and 
I know your answers to these questions 
will be appreciated by a good many Ca- 
nadian sportsmen who use the .303 Brit- 
ish shell. More power to your maga- 
zine; I buy it in preference to all others 
as a gun-bug looking for knowledge can 
surely find it in Outdoor Life.—Jim 
Teck, Ottawa, Ont. 

Answer.—l. We have never used the 
174-gr. .303 British bullet on game, but 
if the effects of the 180-gr. bullet as 
shot in the Springfield, with only 100 
foot-seconds more velocity, could be 
used as a comparison, then the 174-gr. 
bullet would be a very good game bul- 
let. Any of those sharp-pointed (spitz- 
er) bullets have a tendency to tumble 
on hitting game, so we would expect 
this one to do the same. It would not 
upset in the sense of mushroom, unless 


it were a soft-pointed bullet. 2. The 
“point-blank range” is only a relative 
statement and has no bearing, in fact, 


on the action of the rifle or the bullet; 
in truth, there is no such a thing as 
“point-blank range.” The rifle in ques- 
tion is targeted for 100 yds. with the 
sights at the lowest point. 3. You could 
use any of the .30-cal. bullets in a rifle 
bored to a diameter of .303 in., but it 
would occasion gas cutting to a con- 
siderable extent and would not be as 
accurate as if the .311 bullet was used. 
4. With the 174-gr. bullet, the following 
charges of powder would give a stand- 
ard velocity of 2,450 foot-seconds: 36.0 
grs. DuPont No. 20, 30.0 grs. L. R. 
Sharpshooter, 38.0 grs. Hercules No. 1 
Lightning, 32.0 grs. Hivel, 41.8 grs. Her- 
cules No. 300. These charges should 
give approximately 2,600 foot-seconds 
velocity if the 150-gr. bullet were used. 
The energy for the 174-gr. bullet would 
be 2,643 foot-pounds, and for the 150-gr. 
bullet would be 2,249 foot-pounds.—- 
Editor. 


I have a German rifle that I picked up 
on the front lines in France. It is a 
bolt-action and takes the ordinary am- 
munition that was used by the German 
army. Can you tell me where I can get 
ammunition here in the United States 
that will fit this gun? I want the soft- 
nose ammunition for hunting.—F. E. 
Anderson, Laramie, Wyo. 

Answer.—Try the m.m. soft-point am- 
munition as made by any of the ammu- 
nition companies. We have always un- 
derstood that while Germany improved 
her ammunition, she used the same cart- 
ridge case, with other types of bullets 
and modern powéders, instead of chang- 
ing the gun, and always boasted that 
old and new cartridges could be used in 
the same gun.—Editor. 


A week or two ago I wrote you ask- 
ing if a Savage .25-35-cal. or a Win- 


| chester .25-20-cal. rifle could be altered 


| 


| rechambered, 


so that it would handle the .25-cal_rim- 
fire cartridge—C. Nicoll, Boston, Mass. 


Answer.—Some time ago we answered 
your letter regarding the use of the .25- 
cal. rim-fire cartridge in the .25-20 Win- 
chester or the .25-35 Savage, but will re- 
peat: You should be able to get the 
25-20 Winchester remodeled to handle 
the .25 rim-fire, but it will require a 
new magazine and you will be compelled 
to have the barrel removed, cut off and 
rechambered for the .25 R. F. The car- 
rier block will be about the right length 
to handle the new cartridge. The action 
of the Savage will be entirely too long 
to handle the cartridge, but with the 
substitution of a new magazine, short- 
ened to accommodate the new cartridge, 
also by having the barrel cut off and 
you ought to get a fair 
gun out of it.—Editor. 


I intend to buy a Colt New Service 
double-action revolver, .45 cal., in a cou- 
ple of weeks, and would appreciate it if 
you would answer some questions for 
me. 1. Will I experience any difficulty 
in buying the gun at this time? 2. 
Which will give the better results— 
smokeless or black powder? 3. How far 
will the gun shoot consistently? 4, 
Where can I get reloading tools, pow- 
der, primers and bullets already cast? 
What kind of smokeless powder should 
I use and how much? 5. Where, and 
at approximately what price can I get 
an old-fashioned cowboy-style holster 
and belt, one from which a quick draw 
can be made? Where can I also get a 
good arm holster for the gun? 6. Is 
this gun more accurate than the .45 
automatic, and would you prefer it to 
the same?. I intend to get the gun with 
a 5%-in. barrel. Would you advise any 
_— length?—R. A. Cable, Aspinwall, 

a. 


Answer.—1l. There will be no diffi- 
culty in buying your .45-cal. Colt New 
Service D. A. revolver at this time. 2. 
We would advise smokeless powder. 3. 
The gun will shoot accurately to 100 
yds., tho some users of the gun claim 
accuracy to 300 yds. 4. We do not know 
where you can get reloading tools today 
unless you can pick up some second- 
hand. You might try Weber Arms Co., 
Denver, Colo. A good load for your 
Colt would be 7.0 grs. DuPont No. 3, 
giving M. V. 776 foot-seconds, or 8.5 
grs. same powder, giving 900 foot-sec- 
onds. 5. Frasier Saddlery Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., or Al Furstnow, Miles City, Mont. 
6. We consider it a more accurate gun 
than the .45 auto. and would prefer it 
to the same. We would also prefer the 
6%-in. barrel to the 5%-in.—Editor. 


Can you tell me the name of a re- 
volver which I will describe as best I 
can? It looked a good deal like the 
Colt S. A. Army except that it is a cap- 
and-ball revolver of .44 or .45 cal., with 
an 8-in. barrel. It has a strap or bar 
over the cylinder, as all modern revol- 
vers. The gun was in a second-hand 
store and was not for sale. He would 
not let me take hold of it, even to read 
the name, but this is what he gave me: 
“Colts, Pat. Nov. 14, 1865.” A lot of 
good that did! There are usually three 
or four dates, and I don’t know whether 
this was the first or last. He did not 
say it was a Colt, and since then I have 
wondered if it was not a Remington.— 
Gerald Carter, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Answer.—From your description of 
the gun we doubt that it is a cap-and- 
ball Colt on account of the strap over 
the top of the cylinder. During the Civil 
War and for a few years after there 
were made many types of revolvers hav- 
ing straps over the cylinders, namely, 
Beale’s, Freeman’s, Whitney’s, Allen & 
Wheelock’s, Starr’s (this may be con- 
sidered to be the forerunner of the S. 

W. old model “tip-up,” as it was the 
first of that type of which we have any 
knowledge), Joslyn’s, Savage’s, Rodger 
& Spencer’s, Remington's. Of those 
made without the strap over the top 
are: Cooper’s, Moore’s, Colt’s. e once 
saw a cap-and-ball vistol marked “Colt 
Patent,” which had a strap over the top, 
but the proof marks showed that it had 
been made in Belgium. As to the na- 
tivity of the one in question, we would 
not care to guess.—Editor. 


I recently noticed an advertisement by 
the Savage Arms Co. of a new .22-cal., 
bolt-action, five-shot repeating rifle 
modeled along the lines of the U. S. A. 
Springfield. Do you think that this will 
prove a practical rifle for both target 
work and hunting? Do you believe that 
the bolt-action used is better for hand- 
ling .22-cal., long-rifle ammunition than 
the slide and lever actions?—A. M. Bar- 
ry, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Answer.—The Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion have put out one of the neatest 
little .22-cal. rifles in the bolt action 
that we ever had our hands on. We tried 
this rifle out in July, before the Na- 
tional Matches, again at the Nationa! 
Matches, small-bore range, and _ since 
we came home. We have made 47 out 
of a possible 50 at 200 yards, 48 at 1! 
yards and a possible at 50 yards « 
the regulation targets. We have bes 
able to get as good work out of th 
rifle as with a heavy Schuetzen rif 
used prone. We would not say that t! 
bolt action is better for handling the .: 
L. R. ammunition than the pump acti: 
or lever action, but we do know that 
gives fully as good results, if not bette 
at short ranges, and decidedly better r:- 
sults at longer ranges.—Editor. 
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I have a Winchester, 1912 model, 12- 
ga. shotgun, which has developed a se- 
ries of slight rings or swelled places 
about two inches from the muzzle. I do 


not think that I ever shot it with an | 


obstruction in the barrel. Would this 


impair the shooting qualities of the gun, | 


and how could it be remedied? What is 
the maximum range of the Winchester 
.351 rifle, autoloading?—H. A. Snell, Mc- 
Arthur, Cal. 


Answer.—Such a condition as you de- 
scribe could only happen thru having 
one or more slight obstructions in the 


barrel. If there had been some heavy | 


obstruction, the end of the barrel would | | N 


have been blown off, but the obstruc- 
tions were of such a nature as to give 
way before the pressure became great 
enough to rupture the barrel;’thus there 
were only a series of rings along the 
barrel. <A first-class gunsmith could 
reduce them by the judicial use of a 
mandrell, but it would cost nearly as 
much as a new barrel. As to whether 
the shooting is impaired, this can only 
be ascertained by targeting the gun with 


standard loads, or shooting with it at | 
game under any and all game shooting | 


conditions.—Editor. 


Will you give me some dope on this 
goose gun, by clipping of which you 
will see it described as the 1805 Reming- 
ton action, long-range geese gun? I 
want it for coyote hunting, as I am 
trapping for the Biological Survey. I 
wrote Bannerman, and he didn’t give me 
any dope at all. First, is this gun cen- 
ter-fire or rim-fire .32? Second, will it 
shoot the three lengths of .32 cartridges? 
Third, are these barrels rifled? Fourth, 
could you expect it to carry up at 200 
yards or better and kill a coyote? Fifth, 
what size circle would it shoot in at 
a adits L. Craig, Glacier Park, 
Mont. 


Answer.—We saw the gun in question 
in Bannerman’s several years ago, and 
if we remember right, it shoots .32 long 
rim-fire cartridges, all at one and the 
same time. This gun would not give 
much accuracy and would have no more 
effect on a coyote than a shotgun load- 
ed with buckshot, nor would it give 
greater range. Second, this gun being 
chambered for the .32 L. R. F. would 
accommodate the short and extra short 
also, tho we would not advise their use 
on account of leading the barrels. Third, 
the barrels are rifled. Fourth, as per 
above, the gun would not be accurate 
at 200 yards, nor more efficient than a 
shotgun loaded with buckshot. Fifth, 
it would probably shoot into a 36-in. 
circle at 200 yards, tho, as we have 
never seen it shoot, we can only surmise 
as to this from the accuracy of the 
cartridges in general.—Editor. 


I am thinking of buying one of the 
new Savage N. R. A. .22 rifles. Do you 
think that they are good guns? I would 
like your opinion on the matter.—F. E. 
Brickel, Akron, Ohio. 


Answer.—We do not believe that you 
can better yourself at the present time, 
than to buy the Savage bolt-action, .22- 
cal. rifle chambered for the long rifle. 
We have one that we have made scores 
of 47 out of 50 at 200 yards, on the 8-in. 
bull; 48 on the 4-in. bull at 100 yards, 
and a possible at 50 yards on the 2-in. 
bull. There is no repeater that can 


equal that at those ranges. The barrel |} + > = SSSA SS 


is not as well finished as formerly, but 
there was method in their madness, for 
tho they made the barrel in that manner 
to eliminate cost, still it was a good 
thing, as it eliminates the rays of light 
that formerly blurred the sights when 
shooting into the sun.—Editor. 


Your articles on firearms are out of 
the ordinary, in that they are scientific 
and as a whole substantial. This is 
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"| The Side-Partner you can trust— | ‘ 
‘i The Savage Automatic Nel 
ty It’s small, light, unobtrusive. You don’t notice it in the | y 
1) pocket or on the belt. k 


But when the diamond-back rattler buzzes or the copper- 
head squirms—when there's a bear in the trap or a bob- 
cat in the tree—when the rare chance of human violence 
threatens in the wilderness—or when the stinging wind on 
the North shore of Superior brings the blood chilling yell of 
the man-hunting wolf-pack nearer and nearer—the little 
Savage proves the closest, truest friend. 

Its barrel—length and locked breech gives more power 
and accuracy than other pistols of the calibre—its ten 
shots and one-hand reloading permit faster and more con- 
tinuous fire—and the lines of its celebrated grip make you 
point it and shoot it straight in an emergency—as straight 
and as instinctively as you point your finger. Its monkey- 
wrench simplicity makes it always ready and always sure- 
fire, because like the best military pistols, you can cock 
and uncock it with your thumb. 


Your dealer will show you-—can supply you. For 
complete description, write us. 
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SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 

Sharon, Pa. UTICA, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Executive and Export Offices, 

50 Church Street, New York City 


.82 calibre, 3%-in. barrel, 19 ounces, 11 shots, 
350 calibre, 4%4-in. barrel, 21 ounces, 10 shots 
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due, no doubt, to the personnel of your | 


staff. May I ask one question? What 
would you recommend as a good, accu- 


rate, high-velocity load for .256 Newton, | 


using 117-gr. metal-patched bullet?— 
George A. Nyman, Rockford, Il. 


Answer.—The 117-gr. bullet was made | 
for the .25-35 Winchester, the .25-36 | 
Marlin or the .25 Remington cartridges, | 


and cannot be used in the .256 Newton 
with any success, as they are too small. 


The 123-gr. bullet is the one generally | 


used in the .256 Newton, tho there is one 
made that weighs 140 grs. The charges 
for the above bullets are: 48.5 gers. Du- 
Pont No. 15, 123-gr. bullet; 47.5 ers. 
DuPont No. 15, 140-gr. bullet. You 
would be compelled to swage your 117- 


gr. bullets to a diameter of .264 in. to | 


be able to use them, and then you could 


bullet.—Editor. 


use the charge as given for the 123-gr. | 





Newton Arms and Ammunition 


THE NEWTON ARMS CORPORATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Learn at Home by Mail to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


Be a taxidermist. Learn the wonder- 


ful art that enables you to mount and pre- 
serve as in life, all kinds of birds, animals, 


game-heads, fishes, reptiles, etc. Also 

tan all kinds of furs and ging and make 
splendid rugs and robes. Easily Learned 
at Home! We can teach you easily and 
quickly by mail. Full course of 40 lessons, 
covering every branch of taxidermy. Success 


guaranteed or no fee. Old reliable school. 
Latest me 
graduates. 


Over fifty-five thousand 


Nature Lovers 
and Sportsmen 
Should Know 
cn 
Taxidermy 

A new, splendid art, 
extremely ineoetins and 
Men, women 

1e enthusi- 
: . Send today 

for ip finely illustrated 
and see for yourself 
eal taxidermy really is. 
We teach you at home by 
mail, duri your spare 
time. You rm quickly. 
You soon know Taxidermy 
end learn to mount your 
splendid trophies. Youcan 
decorate your home, den 
or office with the very fin- 
est ofart. You can make 
wonderful profits from 
your sparetime. You will 
en enjoy. yr i 
ment you give ea 
=, ELWOOD-Prper of taxidermy. Thous- 
N.W.Schoolof Taxidermy pnds and thousands of 
students have learned and are delighted. 
One says: 

**Have mounted forty birds, three deer heads, four sanie 
We See onan tes Se Gears 
taxidermy.'’~B. V. Jaroch, 
Photos of Mounted 


Specimens and also 


the Taxidermy Magazine—both Free for a 
short time. Mail coupon or a postal today. 
Don’t delay, but act now before the free 
books are exhausted. 


MM. he You can earn 
a. e oney » big ones from 

taxidermy in 
your spare time, or into it as a profession and 
make from $2,0€0 to & 000 per year. Big demand and 
few taxidermists. This is something new, something 
worth your while. Write Today for full ‘particulars 
and the two free books. Merely mail coupon ora let- 
ter yy ai ne ay do it today. You will be delighted 
with free 
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Among my collection of firearms I 
have a_.250-3000 Savage. Could you 
please give me the range of this rifle; 
also the muzzle energy? Is this rifle 
capable of killing a bear or deer at 200 
yards? Would it be possible to kill 
mountain goat or sheep that far? I also 
have a Remington automatic shotgun. 
Could you tell me where I may secure 
a barrel for this gun? What is the 
io of a Baker double-barrel gun, 16- 

—Clarence Moore, Worley, Idaho. 


peices 250-3000 Savage has a 
probable range of about 3,000 to 3,509 
yards. Theoretically it would have a 


of 4,660 yards (computed), but ac- 


| tually it would be much less. The muz- 
zle energy is 1,739 foot-pounds. We 
surely would tackle a bear with a .250- 
3000, but at a shorter range than 200 
yards. We have never killed a bear at 
this range with any gun—probably not 
over 50 yards. Our deer have nearly 


always been killed at a distance of less 


| than 100 yards. A few shot on the 
| prairie and hills of Wyoming and Mon- 
| tana, Eastern Colorado and New Mexico 
have exceeded this range, but not many. 
The .250-3000 is plenty heavy for deer, 





mountain sheep or goat at 200 yards. 
You will be obliged to write to the Rem- 
ington Arms-U. M. C. Co., Woolworth 
Building, New York, for a new barrel to 
your automatic shotgun. We have not 


received a new price list of the Baker 
guns, but from the list that we now 
have, the 16-ga. in the Batavia Leader, 


the cheapest gun that they make, will 
probably be around $35, and then up to 
$350 for the highest grade.—Editor. 


Will you tell me where I can get a 
box or two of spitzer metal-point bul- 
let loads for my .250-3000 Savage? I am 
going on a bear hunt and I am not sure 
the No. 2 soft-nose as on the market 
will do. What advice can you give me 
on ammunition for this rifle on brown 
bear? I like my Savage fine.—C. E. 
Whitfield, Wellington, Kan. 


Answer.—The U. S. Ammunition Co. 
and the Remington-U. M. C. Co., as well 
as the Savage Arms Corporation, lists 
.250-3000 in the full-jacketed or soft- 
point spitzer bullet; therefore your 
hardware dealer or_ sporting goods 
dealer could get them for you. The .250- 
3000 will kill bear when shot by one who 
ean place the bullet all right.—Editor. 


Can the .25-36 Marlin shell be loaded 
with as much powder as the .25-35 Win- 
chester if the 86-gr. or 100-gr. bullet is 
used? What accuracy can be expected 
with Eley’s Lethal bullets in 12-ga., sin- 
gle-barrel trap gun equipped with sights 
similar to a rifle? I plan to use such a 
gun and bullets for an occasional shot 
at deer or bear while bird hunting. Do 
you think this a practical idea? Do not 
expect to shoot over 75 yds. with this 
combination. Have telescope sights been 
used successfully on hunting rifles? Can 
the .44-40 rifle cartridge be loaded so 
that it will be an accurate, hard-shoot- 
ing cartridge for use in a revolver?—E. 
G. Gale, Alameda, Cal. 


Answer.—The .25-36 Marlin shell has 
the same powder capacity as the .25-35 
Winchester. The Lethal bullets will have 
a velocity of between 1,000 and 1,200 ft. 
sec., according to the charge of powder 
used. They will shoot into a 6-in. circle 
at 50 yds., and ought to be very good for 
your purpose. We believe that some 
men advocate telescopes on hunting 
rifles, tho we would not advise their 
use on extensive big-game hunts. The 
.44-40 W. vu. F. is already an accurate, 
hard-shooting cartridge for the revol- 
ver; in fact, we believe it to be the 
most powerful cartridge for the revolver 
in use anywhere and it is very accurate. 


| —Editor. 


| Le Fever, 


I would like to know if the actual 
bore of a .22 Remington or .22 Winches- 
ter Special is the same as for a .22 long- 
rifle, R. F.? I have a model .32 ham- 
merless Marlin, the action of which will 
handle the special shell with a small 
alteration, and the barrel could, I think, 
be easily rechambered for the _ special 
if the bore would be all right.—Norman 
Big Fork, Mont. 

Answer.—The only difference between 
any of the .22 rifles is in the chamber- 
ing and in the twist that some makers 
use. The bore is exactly the same, so 
vou can have your Marlin remodeled for 
the .22 Winchester or Remington Spe- 
cial. These cartridges are exactly the 
same in size and are interchangeable in 
any rifle chambered for one of them.— 
Editor. 


In the April issue of Outdoor Life the 
statement is made that it is not satis- 
factory to reload the shells of the .250- 
3000-cal., due to the spring of the action 
which springs the shells. My experience 
has been quite satisfactory in reloading 
this shell for short-range work, and I 
dare say for high-power work, were I 
able to get metal-patch bullets. I find 
that only a small percentage of the re- 
loaded shells bind to any noticeable ex- 
tent and that the percentage of binding 
is but a little greater than the binding 
of the factory-loaded cartridges. Some 
of the factory cartridges would not 
chamber at all until the shells were 
shortened and others chambered with 
difficulty. So I feel that if the shells 
had been to standard in the first place 
there would not be any trouble in cham- 
bering the reloaded shells. This is my 
view of the matter, and I give my expe- 
rience only for the benefit of those who 
might fail to make the attempt to re- 
load, after noting your statement, and 
lose the pleasure which this fine arm 
gives one with reloaded short-range 
loads.—C. R. Miller, Yacolt, Wash. 

Answer.—We have a .250-3000 Savage 
rifle and have done considerable reload- 
ing for it, from short-range thru mid- 
range to extreme range or high-power 
shooting, and have had no trouble to 
speak of. The rifle that we own has a 
chamber so close that nearly all of the 
new shells show signs of being forced 
into the chamber when they are ejected 
without firing. The fired shells will 
seat as easily in the chamber as new 
shells will, and it has been very rare 
indeed to have to resize any of the shells 
when reloading. Why not make your 
own bullets, copper-jacketed, out of 
fired .22-cal. R. F. shells, lead wire and 
a bullet swage ?—Editor. 


Would appreciate the following infor- 
mation: Where can I get in touch with 
a reliable gunsmith who is capable of 
polishing the inside of Colt shotgun bar- 
rel? I have a Colt shotgun given to me 
by a relative, and it is a good gun. 
However, in time it has become pitted 
and rusty inside of barrels, and I would 
like to get it polished as best I can. 
The manufacturer advises they have dis- 
continued any service on this gun.—H. 
L. Murphy, Amarillo, Texas. 

Answer—We would advise that you 
send the gun to a good gunsmith, and 
would recommend A. W. Peterson, 1425 
Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo., for the 
work in question, or if you have a lathe 
in your garage you can polish it your- 
self. Cut some disks out of cotton cloth 
full %-in. in diameter with a % hole in 
the center, until under pressure of the 
hand they make a pile % in. high. These 
should be sewed together in stacks of 
not less than ten, with one row of 
stitching about % in. from center hole. 
Now take a ¥%-in. rod and turn down the 
end for about 1% ins. and thread for 
standard 4-in. nut; also make a washer 
% in. in diameter to fit over the threads. 
Put the cloth disks on the turned por- 
tion of the rod and tighten the nut as 
tight as possible. The rod should be 
about 6 ins. longer than the barrel, and 
when chucked in the lathe, should ex- 
tend about 2 ins. beyond the barrel of 
the gun. Speed up the lathe as fast as 
possible. If you can get 2,500 revolu- 
tions per minute, so much the better, 
but 1,000 revolutions will do. In polish- 
ing we have always used Raths Orig- 
inal Metal Polish, made by the Rath 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and have found that it only takes 
about ten minutes to put the finest kind 
oft a polish on a pair of gun barrels 
This is a job that some gunsmiths wil! 
charge $10 to do.—Editor. 


I have a 9mm. Mauser pistol and wis! 
to know if the 9mm. Luger cartridg: 
will fit it? Also, where the 9mm. cart 
ridges can be purchased.—A. P. Gates 
Wakefield, Kan. 

Answer.—None of the ammunitior 
companies list a 9mm. Mauser cartridge 
so we cannot tell you where you cal 
obtain those cartridges. The 9mm. Lu 
ger cartridges cannot be used in th 
Mauser. You might write to Franci 
Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y., for i 
they are to be found in the U. s., tha 
is the place.—Editor. 
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Statistics of the Grand American Handicap Trapshooting Tournament. 


Nineteen years has the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap Trapshooting Tournament 
been held. The twentieth tournament 
will take place at the South Shore 
Country Club, Chicago, Ill., beginning 
August 11th and concluding on August 
15th. The Grand American Handicap, 
from which the tournament derives its 
name, will be shot on the concluding 
day. 

The Grand American Handicap Trap- 
shooting Tournament is the greatest 
sporting spectacle of the present day. 
The South Shore Country Club is the 
finest city and country club in the 
world. It is a great exent conducted 


The appended statistics 
Grand American Handicaps: 





give one an 


by a great club, ably assisted by the 
American Trapshooting Association. 

This is the third year in succession 
for the tournament to be held at the 
South Shore Country Club, which has a 
frontage of three-quarters of a mile on 
Lake Michigan; the seventh time that 
the tournament has been held in Chi- 
eago. It was in Chicago, too, that the 
record entry list was secured in the 
Grand American Handicap; that the 
greatest number of targets were thrown, 
and where the only perfect score was 
made. No shooter has won the event 
twice. 


idea of what happened in the preceding 





Where No.of Targets 
Year Winners Held Entries Thrown Yards Score 
1900—R. O. Heikes..... MGW SOM. cs oa wcs<z 74 No record ...... 22 91 
1SGi—E. C. Gritfith....New YWork.....cscee0< 75 No record .....-; 19 25 
1902—C. W. Floyd...... INOW POEM 6 006 ce ces 91 No record ...... 18 91 
1903—M. Diefenderfer.. Kansas City.........192 No record ...<.. 16 94 
1904—R. D. Geytell.....Indianapolis ....... 336 No record ...... 19 96 
1905—R. R. Barber..... THEIAMAPONS 260s sees 352 ES4506 ....ckccc 16 99 
1906—F. E. Rogers.....Indianapolis ........ 290 BBS.700 ..0se cus 7 94 
I0i—J. 3. Banke....+ CHICGEO <.ccoess 495 it) 2 eee 17 96 
1908—-Fred Harlow..... CONPMDGS .ecccsccor 362 PEA GOO os cc cans 16 92 
1909—Fred Shattuck...Chicago ............ 457 166,426 .. .06- 18 96 
1910—Riley Thompson..Chicago ............ 383 127,600 19 100 
1911—Harve Dixon..... CORI. bic a wens 418 EGS.OAO Si ciwes 20 99 
1912—-W. E. Phillips....Springfield ......... 377 Ol) Serre 19 96 
1913—M. S. Hootman...Daytom .........++-.001 ft eee 17 97 
1914—-W. Henderson....Dayton ........... 514 Ot ae 22 98 
1915—L. B. Clarke...... STPREEINMNER oe ate: oe 6 4.6 oe 884 yr | ee 18 96 
1916—J. F. Wulf....... ee ae 683 Vy yi) ee 19 99 
1917—C. H. Larsen..... CUICGRO wacics veces 808 SOUAGS 6% weaves 20 98 
1918—J. D. Henry....... ENO <6 oo a's ows ew 620 rie 21 ee 16 97 
1919—Geo. W. Lorimer.Chicago ............ 798 278,345 18 98 
Ten Per Cent of U. S. Army Were partments of the war game and were 
soon to go to the front. 


Shooters. 


It will no doubt be news to you, as 
it was to me, to learn that only one 
man in every ten who enlisted or was 
drafted into the United States army 
since the call was made to wage war 
on the German horde could shoot with 
either a shotgun or rifle. 

Think of it! America, always regard- 


ed as a nation of shooters, with 90 
per cent of the enlisted men knowing 


absolutely nothing about firearms—and 
yet there are more firearms of various 


styles and descriptions sold in the 
United States every year than in any 
other two countries. 


It doesn’t seem possible that the fig- 
ures are correct, but they are. We have 
talked with a great many of the pro- 
fessional shooters who were assigned 
to the various cantonments and avia- 
tion schools to give instruction to the 
soldiers and fliers and they know the 
figures very well. 

When one considers the statement of 
Lord French that shooting is seven- 
tenths of a soldier’s business, we begin 
to realize how bad we are off with 
only 10 per cent of our army knowing 
how to shoot. England was in pretty 
much the same fix as we were. The 
shooting by Britons had been confined 
to the few, and it is doubtful if even 
10 per cent of those who answered the 
first call for England could shoot. 

Possibly you remember the remark by 
Kitchener after he reviewed some Brit- 
sh troops. They were green in all de- 





“For God’s sake teach them to shoot,” 
said the leader of the English army. 

And in warfare it is quite necessary 
that one know how to shoot. Knowing 
how to shoot straight is even better. 
Those who went into the scrap with 
Germany knowing how to shoot, and 
shoot straight, had a much better chance 
of coming back and talking about it 
than the fellow who learned to shoot 
after putting on the service uniform. 

It may be interesting to you also to 
know that country boys knew more 
about shooting than city fellows when 
they came to the cantonments and fly- 
ing schools. This, no doubt, is because 
the country boy, being more in the open, 
gives more time to hunting and other 


sports of that nature. Yet we have 
statistics to prove that after a given 


period of time the lads from the city 
showed the greatest improvement in 
their shooting and at the conclusion of 
the preliminary tests the city boy was 
the best shot. This, no doubt, comes 
thru the reason that the boy from the 
populated districts had no ideas of his 
own on how to shoot and took the ad- 
vice of his instructors. 

At the flying school at Austin, Tex., 
Ad. Topperwein had a tower erected to 
a height of sixty feet and at the bot- 
tom of it he placed a clay target trap. 
He had targets thrown and had the 
aviators, to be, shoot down at the mov- 
ing targets. Less than 10 per cent of 
the thousands that Topperwein instruct- 
ed knew anything about shooting when 





he took hold of them. He explained 
the proper lead and when a _ shooter 
missed the target told him why until 
he turned out a great collection of 
shooters. Regulations permitted but 150 
trials, which is hardly enough to make 
a high-class shooter, but many of those 
interested purchased more shells and 
targets and did some work on the out- 
side and these men became quite pro- 
ficient shots and one of them bagged 
no less than three planes. 





Topperweins Are Great Travelers. 


The most remarkable shooters in the 
world are the Topperweins. 

If it can be done with a shooting arm 
of any description they can do it. 

They have shot in every state in the 
Union and in each of the Canadian do- 
minions, and right now feel ready for 
a conquest of Europe. There isn’t any 
doubt but that they would make a won- 
derful hit abroad. 

It will be interesting one of these days 
to delve into the number of miles this 
pair has traveled in giving shooting ex- 
hibitions. In 1913, for instance, they 
traveled 43,000 miles each in touring 
eighteen states, and it is safe to say 
that they have each traveled at least 
25,000 miles a year for the past fifteen 
years. Take it from us, that is some 
traveling, year in and year out, on some 
of the railroads that you are forced to 
ride in this good old U. S. A., and in 


some of the hotels—so called—that it 
is necessary to rest your weary bones 
in. 

It was no snap traveling a dozen 
years ago. It is worse today. Every 


hotel is jammed—everywhere—and it is 
just as easy to find radium in New 
York streets as it is to get a seat in a 
railroad train unless you trample all 
over everyone else. 

During the past summer the 'Topper- 
weins gave 285 exhibitions in shooting 
at the Million-Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, 
N. J. In the ten weeks they performed 
the attendance was 554,428, and they 
gave instruction and showed thousands 
how to handle firearms and made many 
devotees of the sport. 

In their travels they run up against 
many peculiar situations and have many 
funny experiences. 

At Seattle, Wash., several years ago 
Mrs. Topperwein was shooting in the 
Pacific Coast Handicap. At all these 
handicap tournaments there are many 
people in attendance who do not shoot 
and know little about shooting. Three 
such people were in attendance at Se- 
attle; three we know of. They saw 
Mrs. Topperwein shoot and asked the 
man standing beside them who was the 
woman, and if she was a good shot. 
The man they asked was Ad. Topper- 
wein. He said the lady was a pretty 
good shot, ete., as a good and dutiful 
husband should. 

The next day the trio was on the 
ground again and one of the three im- 
mediately informed the assemblage that 
he would bet $100 or more that Mrs. 
Topperwein wouldn’t miss a target in 
the event. He didn’t have any trouble 
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in laying several wagers. Topperwein 
and others tried to tell the gambler that 
he had his dates mixed, that he was 
giving his money away, but their argu- 
ments didn’t stop him from betting 
$1,000. Mrs. Topperwein didn’t miss a 
target. Then the gambler told Topper- 
wein that he always bet on “hunches” 
and he had a “hunch” that Mrs. Top- 
perwein wouldn’t miss and just simply 
backed the “hunch.” 

Topperwein daily collects an assort- 
ment of bricks, tin cans, ete., for his 
exhibition. One day several years ago 
in Richmond, Va., one of the shooters 
on tour with him watched Topperwein 
go on his scouting expedition and when 
well intent on his work this shooter 
tipped a policeman to Topperwein’s ac- 
tions. After the “copper” watched Top- 
perwein for some time he thought he 
had better take him to the station hoyse. 
It took some time to straighten out the 
tangle. 

The next time something like this 
happened Topperwein wasn’t flustered. 
He saw a lot of cans, bricks, ete., in a 
yard one day on the way to the shoot- 
ing park. He leaped the fence and be- 
gan picking out ones that he needed. 
From the house came a man who want- 
ed to know why Topperwein was tres- 
passing, and said he would call the po- 
lice and have him arrested. Topper- 
wein told the resident that he was an 
officer of the Board of Health and as 
the yard wasn’t in the condition it 
should be he was collecting evidence 
to prove his case. The man apologized 
and promised to clean the yard at once 
—and proceeded fo make good before 
Topperwein got out of sight. 





Planning Early for Pinehurst 
Shoot. 


There are a number of people in this 
world who believe in getting on the job 
early. 

Some of these enterprising people live 
in Pinehurst, N. C. Pinehurst is the 
scene of the Midwinter Trapshooting 
Tournament and the Pinehurst manage- 
ment, taking time by the forelock, have 
already issued the program for the 1920 
shoot, its thirteenth. The dates are: 
January 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

It goes without any boosting from us 
that the Pinehurst shoot will be bigger 
than any ever held there, and last Jan- 
uary some 181 men and women shot 
over the five traps. Ten thousand dol- 
lars in trophies, etc., will be awarded. 
The program has been so arranged that 
shooters can make arrangements to play 
golf. 

The East vs. West shoot, which took 
so well last year, will be repeated. The 
Pinehurst Introductory will be shot on 
the 20th; the Overture on the 21st; the 
Preliminary Handicap on the 22nd, and 
the Midwinter Handicap on the 23rd. 





High Average Shooters As State 
Champions. 

Class will tell. 

It doesn’t make the slightest differ- 
ence what branch of sport you have in 
mind, over a long period of time the 
best men always forge to the front. In 
the trapshooting averages at 1,750 reg- 
istered targets, just announced by the 
American Trapshooting Association, 
eighteen of the state leaders are state 
champions and quite a number of lead- 
ers in other states are runners-up. 

The best average is the .9767 by Mark 
Arie of Illinois. Henderson of Ken- 
tucky is two points less, and Troeh of 
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Washington five points below Hender- 
son. It is the closest race for average 
honors in the history of trapshooting. 
Herve are the high average shooters in 
the various states and their average: 


Shooter. City. State. Average. 
Lee Moody, Bessemer, Ala........ .9350 
W. BE. Mullen, Ray; Ariz....5..3. .9195 


C. C. Handley, Pine Bluff, Ark... .9015 
R. hh. Bungry, Ocean Park, Cal... .9657 
S. G. Vance, Tillsonsburg, Canada .9652 
©. A. Gunning, Longmont, Colo... .9522 
H. C. Barstow, Rockville, Conn.. .9320 
J. H. Minick, Wilmington,’Del.... .9122 
R. D. Morgan, Washington, D. C.. .9589 
W. N. Boylston, Leesburg, Fla.... .9588 


J. R..Cothran, Atlanta, Ga....... .8925 
H. R. Seckel, Boise, Idaho........ .9394 
M. P. Arie, Thomasboro, IIl...... .9767 
M. E. Dewire, Hamilton, Ind..... .9636 
W. S. Hoon, Jewell, Iowa........ .9690 
J. TE. Ceirns, Dampa, Ban. . ..60: .9430 
W. Henderson, Lexington, Ky.... .9765 
J. S. Day, New Orleans, La...... .9428 


H. C. Kraut, Maryland Line, Md.. .9085 
Jay Clark, Jr., Worcester, Mass.. .9570 
W. M. Thompson, Jackson, Mich.. .9515 
D. Fauskee, Worthington, Minn.. .9595 
S. L. Dodds, Clarksdale, Miss.... .9002 


H. Dixon, Oranogo, Mo... .9384 
T. W. Harker, Billings, Mont..... .9407 
A. Hansen, Fremont, Neb........ .9730 
E. E. Reed, Manchester, N. H.... .9454 
F. S. Tomlin, Pennsgrove, N. J... .9568 
F. S. Wright, Buffalo, N. Y...... 9725 
J. M. Morehead, Charlotte, N. C.. .9262 
A. 8. Chesik. Portal, N. D...c600 .9667 
H. Bonsor, Cincinnati, Ohio...... .9647 
W. H. Heer, Guthrie, Okla....... .9600 
J. W. Seavey, Portland, Ore..:;... .9692 
A. H. Aber, Dravasburg, Pa...... .9578 
C. B Dillon, Auburn, BR. 1........ .9135 
P. R. Earle, Anderson, S. C...... .9483 
C. B. Adams, Custer, S. D..... cee GOeO 
J. H. Noel, Nashville, Tenn....... 9433 
F. W. McNier, Houston, Tex..... .9535 
S. H. Sharman, Salt Lake, Utah.. .9692 
D, M. Barclay, Barre, Vt. 266... .9066 


F. M. Troeh, Vancouver, Wash... .9760 
G. V. Dering, Columbus, Wis..... .9546 
W. V. Austin, Douglas, Wyo...... 9343 

States are omitted where no shooter 
has shot at 1,750 targets. 





Why Not Wake Up? 


When one gets down to cases, we are 
forced to admit that two such cities as 
Philadelphia and New York are with- 
out public trapshooting grounds. Both 
cities have public golf courses, public 
tennis courts, ete., but nothing doing 
on the public trapshooting grounds. 
Maybe it is the fault of the shooters. 
More than likely if they took up the 
matter with the park commissioners 
they could secure places to shoot. Phila- 
delphia has Fairmount Park and we are 
sure there must be several ideal spots 
for trapshooting in this great park. New 
York has Van Cortland Park and plans 
were mapped out once for shooting in 
that park. 





Improves With Each Shot. 


Sam Sharman of Salt Lake City sells 
automobiles to keep the wolf away from 
the door, and, next to selling a ma- 
chine, Sam likes nothing better than 
putting up a nice score in a trapshoot- 
ing contest. On his first 3,200 targets 
this year Sharman broke an average 
of .9675. In the Wyoming state shoot 
he broke 253 Straight and then went to 
the Crow Agency shoot and smashed 
sixty more right in the face, for a 
straight run of 313. 


Beginners’ Traps at Grand 
American. 


The American Trapshooting Associa- 
tion has received numerous requests for 
information regarding the Beginners’ 
Traps, which will be in operation dur- 
ing the Grand American Trapshooting 
Handicap at the South Shore Country 
Club, Chicago, Ill., August 11th to 15th, 
inclusive. In a few words we will try 
and give all the necessary information: 

There will be two traps. On No. 1 
trap five targets will be shot; on No. 2 
trap twenty targets may be shot. Com- 
petent instructors will be at both traps 
to give advice and instruction. Guns 
will be loaned and shells and targets 
furnished at cost. The light load, 1% 
ozs. of shot and 2% drs. of powder, will 
be used. 





Trapshooting Team for Olympic 
Games, 


A number of schemes have been sug- 
gested with regards to the selection and 
financing a trapshooting team to repre- 
sent the United States in the Olympic 
Games in Belgium in 1920, and one was 
officially announced, but it may be said 
at this time that nothing definite has 
been done. Stoney McLinn, the man- 
ager of the American Trapshooting As- 
sociation, hopes to be able to make some 
definite announcement as to the Olym- 
pic plans at the Grand American Han- 
dicap. 





Seattle Gets Northwest Shoot. 

The 1920 trapshooting tournament of 
the Northwest Sportsman’s Association 
will be held in Seattle, Wash. 








London Fur Auction Sales. 


Messrs. A. & W. Nesbitt, Ltd., cable 
the following approximate quantities 
for their October sale, 1919: 


Thursday, October 16, 1919—33,400 
red fox, Australian; 3,000 opossum, 
Australian; 10,000 wallaby, Aus- 
tralian. 


Tuesday, October 21, 1919, and fol- 
lowing days—100,000 ermine, 26,000 
red fox, 20,000 grey fox, 23,000 kitt 
fox, 5,500 white fox, 600 silver fox, 
400 blue fox, 1,100 cross fox, 4,250 
Japanese fox, 1,800 dyed fox, 7,700 
red tail fox, 3,500 white paw fox, 60,- 
000 civet cat, 12,000 house cat, 2,600 
wild cat, 45,000 mink, 6,300 Japanese 
mink, 10,000 badger, 7,300 Russian 
badger, 9,000 beaver, 17,000 wolf, 
3,500 black bear, 425 grizzly bear, 225 
brown bear, 57 white bear, 580 tisher, 
5,000 otter, 700 lynx, 250 wolverine, 
65,000 muskrat, 20,000 black musk- 
rat, 150,000 skunk, 1,400 marten, 
2,500 stone marten, 660 baum mar- 
ten, 400 Japanese marten, 1,400 Rus- 
sian sable, 1,400 sable tails, 9,000 
muskrat electric skins, 1,000 muskrat 
electric strips, 60,000 nutria raw, 90,- 
000 nutria dressed, 50,000 rabbit elec- 
tric skins, 90 rabbit electric strips, 8,- 
000 rabbit raw, 76,000 squirrel skins 
raw, 20,000 squirrel skins dressed, 
150,000 squirrel backs, 9,000 Ibs. 
squirrel tails, 200,000 white hares, 
20,000 fitch, 40,000 kolinsky, 13,000 
kolinsky tails, 4,000 dog dressed, 3,000 
Persian lamb, 350,000 moles, 1,300 
goats, 200 leopard, etc., 1,400 hair 
seal, 2,800 moufflon, 2,800 chinchilla, 
12,800 marmot, 85,000 opossum raw, 
120,000 opossum dyed, 18,000 rac- 
coon.—Hunter, Trader, Trapper. 
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inserted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department. 
first of each preceding month. 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 














was spread over such a vast territory. 








OUR CLASSIFIED ADS HAVE A PULL. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co.—In the October issue of your magazine I placed an ad. 
advertising a gun for sale, and the amount of inquiries | have received regarding this 
gun were amazing. I could have sold half a dozen of guns. 
of it is the parts of the country I have received the inquiries from. 
scriber of Outdoor Life for a number of years and I never realized that your magazine- 


Thanking you for the results | received I am 
Very truly yours, 


The most surprising part 
have been a sub- 


Joun F. Quinn, 
Leadville, Colo. 











Kennel Department, 





THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
BERRY, KY., offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Or 





AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED, either 
sex, puppies and grown stock. Must 
be healthy, thoroughbred, reasonable. 
Give full particulars. If you wish to 
buy an Airedale, write for our sales list. 
Airedale Exchange, Box A, LaRue, 7 
-t 





Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale 
Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, 
purchaser alone to judge the quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Sixty-eight page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting cata- 
logue for ten cents in stamps or coin. 6-tf 








MOUNTAIN VIEW Airedales, bred con- 

sistently for 12 years for size, game- 
ness and Airedale character; have 
proven their worth on every game trail 
in America and won prizes at all leading 
shows. Some great pups and splendid 
bitches for sale at bargain prices. Send 
for list. Mountain View Kennels, Butte, 
Mont. 1-tf 


COONHOUNDS and combination hunters 

for ‘coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, 
etc. Big-game hounds for cat, fox, etc. 
Rabbit hounds, pointers, setters, Aire- 
dales and fox terriers. Illustrated cata- 
log, 10 cents. Covindale Farm and Ken- 
nels, Covington, Tenn. 7-tf 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS for sale— 

Best English stock, trained and un- 
trained hounds. Will tell you what I 
have on request. M. C. Morrison, Rocky 
Mountain Kennels, 1241 High Street, 
Boulder, Colo. 12-1t 


FOR S ALE Airedale Puppies 
$35 and $25 
(Registered) many years of reli- 
able breeding have made the 
Lake-Dell Airedales the best 
sporting Airedales in the world. 
Address 12-2t 
R. M. PALMER 


8447 Renton Ave., Seattle Wash. 




















AIREDALE DOGS—Ladies’ and children’s 
companion and guard, The most won- 
lerful dog. Great watch stock, rat and 
unting dog; does anything any dog will 
o Does it better, Thoroughbred pup- 


ies at reasonable prices; descriptive 
irculars free. Airedale Kennels, May- 
vood, Ill. 12-1t 





COCKER SPANIELS— Highest quality 
English and American strains; hunt- 

ng, attractive auto and family dogs. 
‘uppies, females, $10; males, $20. Obo 
Yocker Kennels, Box 1703, Denver, Wee 
4-t 


RISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 
breeder and trainer. Registered stock, 
enuine curly-coated, rat-tail strain. 
-uppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
‘ercy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 12-1t 








“OR SALE—Wolf, stag and greyhounds, 
trained and part trained dogs. Ben 
mmon, Ponylake, Neb. 12-1t 


IREDALE PUPPIES WANTED—Give 





price, description and full particulars: 
also contract for future delivery. 
12-1t 


ill 
. H, Sprague, Maywood, IIl. 


SIXTY-MINUTE worm remedy; one dose 

guaranteed to expel all worms from 
dogs; harmless vegetable compound. 
Prepaid, 15 doses, $1; 36, $2; 75, $3.50. 


BUCKHORN.-AIREDALES 


Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Gamekind. Thehunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 


Guarantee, Breeding, Safe 
Delivery and Satisfaction. 


Classy Puppy Stock for Sale 
at all times. 12-1t 


Dr. Deacon Willows, Calif. 











NORWEGIAN bear dogs, Irish wolf 

hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolf hounds, American fox hounds, lion, 
cat, deer, wolf, ’coon and varmint dogs. 
Fifty-page, highly illustrated catalog, 5c 
stamps. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, 
Ky. 12-tf 


FOXHOUNDS — Trained 

wolves, also ‘'coon, 
and rabbit hounds. R. N. Hendricks, 
Bolivar, Mo. 9-4t 


FOR SALE—Well-trained beagles, bea- 

gle pups, rabbit hounds, fox terriers, 
poodles. Harold Evans, Moore’s Hill, 
Ind. 10-2t 





on fox and 
opossum, skunk 














Chemical Products Co., Ellsworth, Minn. 
‘ane Arms. 
FOR SALE—Trained and _ untrained 


‘coon, opossum, skunk and _ squirrel 
dogs; fox, cat and rabbit hounds. Trial 
allowed. Send stamp for list. Mt. Yonah 
Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. 9-3t 


WOLF, stag and greyhound pups from 

extra fine dogs; $25 pair; some trained 
and part-trained dogs. Ben Ammon, 
Ponylake, Neb. 10-2t 


“OVER THE TOP” WITH DOGS, 
PLEASURE AND GOLD 


The Largest Thoroughbred Airedales in the World. Some weigh 
from 80 to 100 pounds and are born and bred Bear and Lion 
hunters. Guides, Dogs, and camp equipment for hunting and fish- 
ing parties in season. — Placer Gold mine for sale or will take 
partner. Corresp licited. Address, 


THE LION KENNELS WAWONA, CALIFORNIA 


HUNTING DOGS for sale. Rabbit hounds, 
foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 














squirrel, bear, deer, wolfhounds, setters, 
pointers. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 
9-6t 





REAL TREE DOGS—’Coon, deer, bear, 
cat, fox and skunk hounds; also young 
and partly trained hounds. Prices right. 








R. F. Wallace, Van Buren, Ark. 10-3t 
MOUNTAIN -BRED AIREDALES, big, 
husky pups from imported and Ameri- 
cen-bred hunters and fighters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 12-1t 
PURE BRED Irish Setter pups, also 2 


year old bitch, some work, all papers. 





Dr. R. H. Washburn, Montrose, ve 
12-1t 
‘COON, mink, skunk, opossum, fox, 


rabbit, squirrel and bird dogs for sale 
reasonable. Large list sent free. W. P. 
3urrow, Pocahontas, Ark. 9-3t 





FOR SALE — Some splendid setter and 

pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thoro- 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 4-tf 


TRAINED fox and wolf hounds; 
‘coon and varmint hounds, 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 





also 
on trial. 
9-6t 








DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (c--tf) 
2919 FoREST STREET, DENVER, COLo. 











BUY, TRADE OR SELL 


I will trade guns or rifles with you. Will buy for cash 
anything in firearms you have to offer. Have at all times 
Ross, Mausers, Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, —_ 
and high grade double guns, aut and ti 

Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers, foo ation pistols. om 
cluding Lagers. Send 2c stamp for complete list. I will pay 
half the express charges, Address 


WM. R. BURKHARD, 
148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. Established 1855 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 6-tf 

















FOR SALE—One lever, new, double bar- 

rel, hammerless shotgun, with auto- 
matic ejector, equipped with best quality 
trunk shape gun case, B. C. grade finest 
Damascus steel barrels, 32-inch, 12 
gauge, both barrels choke bore, Lyman 


front and rear sights, stock imported 
walnut, 14% inches long, 2%4-inch drop, 
fitted with rubber recoil pad. This is a 


new gun, never used, price $250. First 
certified check, money or express order 
takes this outfit. Joseph H. Reed, P. O. 
Box 5, Cairo, Ill. 12-1t 





PART of collection of well known rifle- 


man, lately deceased; .22 Colt auto- 
matic with Siedel telescope, fitted with 
Maxim silencer and skeleton’ stock. 


First $50.00 take gun. Hanel bolt action, 
.35 caliber, $65.00, Ithaca shotgun, dov- 
ble barrel. .33 Pope barrel, Ballard ac 
tien, engraved frame, double set trigger, 
Sabine telescope, with Pope mountings. 


Also palm rest, $75 takes this gun. Half 
octagon .38-55, Ballard action. Guns in 
A-1 condition. Mrs, Linwood Lewis, 78 
Grampian Way, Dorchester, Mass. 12-1t 





TRADE—Winchester 








FOR SALE OR 

Model 1892, .38-40, $7.50; temington 
Model 12A, .22 repeater, new barrel, 
never used, $12.50; Stevens Favorite, .22, 
$6; Hopkins & Allen, .32 rim fire, $4. 
Wanted—Winchester Model 1873, .44; 
Colt single action, 7%4-inch barrel, .44 or 
.38, percussion caps. A. E. Howell, 
Loma, Montana. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—Krag remodeled, 24- inch 

barrel, receiver and gold bead front 
sights, worked over military stock, per- 
fect condition, $25; Smith & Wesson, .38 
Special, 6-inch barrel, square butt, wal- 
nut checkered stock, new, never fired, 
$30: Smith & Wesson, .45 caliber, model 
1917, $18 Dr. W. E. Fehliman, Lead, 
Sv, Dak. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—Model .32-44 single-action 

Smith & Wesson revolver, with 16-in 
barrel and shoulder stock, bored to .38 
special by Peterson and refinished like 
new. A beautiful and novel arm; $50. 
Ed Cc. Hill, 1345 Semple Ave., St, Louis, 
Mo. 12-1t 
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FOR SALE—.30 Newton, gold bead front 

and Newton peep rear sights, Silvers 
pattern recoil pad, Sling swivels, oil fin- 
ished stock, 40 rounds ammunition. Gun 
in absolutely new condition. First check 
for $65 takes gun, subject to examina- 
tion at express office, O. R, Junkins, 
Lead, S. D. 12-1t 


.22-CAL. rifle barrels made accurate by 

enlarging the bore of the old barrel, 
driving in a piece of high-grade steel 
which is bored, reamed, rifled and cham- 
bered for the .22 short, .22 long rifle or 
.22 Winchester special cartridge. Price, 
$5, $5.25 or $5.50 for a 24, 26 or 28-in. 
barrel. Send complete gun by insured 








parcel post. Charles A. Diller, Lock Box 
534, Dayton, Ohio. 12-1t 
FOR SALE—One 1895 Winchester, .30-06 


in perfect condition, take-down, Ly- 
man receiver rear, Sheard’s gold bead 
front sights; 125 cartridges and genuine 
leather saddle scabbard; $55 takes the 
outfit. Casper R. Aarestad, Coopers- 
town, N. Dak. 10-2t 





FREE to gun owners. Send $1 for my 

three formulae, rebluing gun parts, 
rust remover for gun parts, and for 
making nitro-solvent oil, and receive 
free, your choice, guaranteed. safety 
razor or self-filling fountain pen. Parl 
Warring, Parkersburg, Iowa. 12-2t 


FOR SALE—Firearms, etc. 

tents, boats, etc, New and used goods 
for less, why pay the long price. Local 
market and best price for fur or better 
money in exchange. We have your gun 





Guns, traps, 





| factory 


at your price. Columbia Sales and Ex- 
change Co., LaCrosse and Napa at 
Spokane, Wash. -1t 





FOR SALE—One .38-cal, 


cial; 6-inch barrel; new condition; bar- 
rel perfect; with leather holster, belt, 
bristle brush and brass cleaning rod. 


Just the gun for home protection, camp 
or a big game side arm. First $23 check 
or money order takes it. Willis O. C. 
Ellis, Greenfield, Ohio. C-12-2t 


SELL OR TRADE—Charles: Daly three- 
barrel hammer gun and case, 12 gauge, 
38-55, 30-inch, moderate and full, 7% 
pounds, disappearing peep and rear rifle 
sights, gun crank condition; cost $175; 
sell for $75, or send C, O. D. on 
$5, J. Berton Springer, 
Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 








) 
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RELOADING TOOLS—1 .44-40 Ideal No. 
4, 1 .45 Colt Ideal No. 4, $3 each; 2 
sets of Winchester made tools for .38- 40, 
tool and mold, $3 each. 1 Winchester 
rifle, .38-40, Marble tang sight, good 
second-hand condition, $15. Fred I. 
Nation, 805 Union St., Emporia, Kan. 
12-1t 

WILL E XC HANGE 
Wesson, 





.38 caliber 
hammer model, 
rel, new condition, and $6 pocket trout 
rod, new, for low power rifle telescope, 
Stevens preferred. F. S. Washburn, 216 
Anza Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


3%4-inch bar- 





FOR SALE—Sauer Mauser rifle; uses ’06 

ammunition; high ribbed barrel, 24- 
inch, set trigger, weight 74 pounds; 
brand new. For information write Fred 
Reigelman, 22 Franklin Ave., Greenville, 
Pa. 12-1it 





FOR SALE—Newton 
peep sight fitted, 


.256 rifle, Newton 
full length canvas 
case. Rifle is brand new, having been 
fired only to align sight. Price, $50, 
f. o. b. St. Louis, Mo. Address C. H. S., 
eare Outdoor Life. c-12-1t 











FOR SALE—Remington rifle, 

.35 cal.. first class; 
bard: double woven 
point cartridges; $50: 
press. Henry Fields, 


automatic, 


belt: seventy soft 
purchaser pays ex- 
Lovelock, Nev. 

12-1t 


FINE STOCK for Colt double hammer- 

less shotgun; pistol grip, checkered: 
very fine dark wood: $8. Weber Arms 
1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 


GUNSTOCK blanks: selects. 
$2: extra, $4; military, $1.5 








$1; 


fancy. 


Colt Army Spe- | 





receipt | 
5 Hawley | 
12-1t | 


| 


Smith & |} 


12-1t 


IF YOU cannot get ammunition for that 

old-style rifle, revolver or shotgun, 
let us know. We have a large stock of 
old-style ammunition on hand. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. — 


FOR SALE—Stevens new favorite .22, 

Lyman peep, ivory bead and King leaf; 
condition; $15; Savage .22 H. P., 
fine condition; $25, Donald C. Reams, 
Box 127, East Ely, Nev, 12-1t 


ONE ONLY—Fine_ .30-40, single-shot 
Winchester rifle; barrel 30 in. long; 

Lyman rear, regular front si fine 

condition; weight 9 Ilbs.; $25. 

Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 


SELL OR EXCHANGE—Pair Goerz 9X 
Trieden binoculars in good, serviceable 











condition, without case, for .256 Newton 
or .280 Ross. Will sell for $50. W. D. 
Van Housen, Deer Lodge, Mont. 12-1t 





ONE ONLY—1895 
carbine, 
ceiver, 
with 
Arms, 


modern Winchester 
good condition; Lyman re- 
rear sight, ivory bead in front, 
sling attachments; $30. Weber 
1627 Lawrence St., Denver, rer 
-1t 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—28 guns, 

Smith, Parker, Fox, Ithaca, Reming- 
ton, Winchester and others; every gun 
guaranteed as represented. Clyde At- 
wood, Dundee, Minn. 11-2t 





22 S. & W. Beckhart revolver; 
crank condition. Weber Arms. 12-1t 
45 AUTO, Government model pistol; 
new; $25. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 
Denver, Colo. 12-1t 


BUY, sell, exchange all sorts old-time 

and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison Ave., 
New York. 2-12t 


£un- 








FOR SALE—.303 Savage, featherweight, 

takedown, Lyman bar rear, gold bead 
front; perfect condition; price, $35. A. 
J. Conway, Huson, Mont. 12-1t 











FOR SALE toss .280 sporting, model 
10, like new; price, $50 Kirkwood 
Bros., Inc., 23 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 
12-1t 

NEW .22 Savage N. R. A, rifle, fitted 
with good 6 power telescope; a fine 
outfit, and very accurate; $35. T. R. 
Conrad, Dilltown, Pa. 12-1t 





35,000 .45-70-500 Government Springfield 
cartridges for sale. Will make special 














RAISE Giant rabbits for me. I furnish 

breeders cheap and buy all you raise 
at 30c to 60c per Ilb., alive. Hundreds 
make big money. Send 10c for Breeder’s 
Instruction Booklet, contract, price list, 
etc. Frank R. Cross, 6407 Ridge, St. 
Louis, Mo. 10-12t 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS—Plant duck 

potato, mild celery and other attractive 
feeds. I specialize in developing natural 
feeding grounds that attract wild game. 
Free literature and information. Write 
Clyde B. Terrell, Naturalist, Dept. B-83, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 12-1t 








I HAVE the largest and most beautiful 

lot of thoroughbred long haired An- 
gora and Persian cats and kittens in this 
country; males $5, females $4. John 3S. 
Ranletter, Pine Tree Cat Farm, Rock- 
land, Maine. 12-1t 


Books and Magazines. 


DO YOU WANT ALL THE LATEST, 
ACCURATE, RELIABLE DOPE ON 


THE RIFLE? 


You can find it in Armsand The Man, 
The Rifleman’s Newspaper. 


Starting December 1, a new policy will be in- 
augurated. The shooting dope of the Govern- 
ment and the munitions companies’ laborato- 
ries, and of the foremost American shots has 
been mobilized for our subscribers under 
Colonel Townsend Whelen. AnewInformation 
Department, and others have been established. 


BECOME A SUBSCRIBER NOW 
$3 a year, members of N.R.A. and U.S.R.A. $2 


Arms and the Man a 
c 














Woodward Building 12-1t Washington, D. 











BOOKS—“James Boys,” “Dalton Gang,” 

“Younger Bros.,” “Allen Gang,” “Har- 
ry Tracy,” 25c each, postpaid. Comical 
cloth mouse stuffed with catnip (for 
your kitty to play with), 10c. Address 
Percy Ewing, Decatur, II]. 4-tf 


BACHELOR BERT’S Love Letters to 
Miss Lexington. A book for wide- 





awake girls; 30c, postpaid. Address O. 
K. Publishing Co., 175 Thatcher Way, 
Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 





ROOTS 
where to sell; 
pa, or 20c. 


AND HERBS—How to gather, 
market prices; book 
Herb Co., West Mi- 





lan, 1-12t 
GUARANTEED germinable wild _ rice 

seed. Write Robert Campbell, Keene, 
Ontario, Canada. 12-1t 





price in case lots. Weber Arms, 1627 
Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 
WANT Luger or Mauser pistol; sell new 

and used guns, revolvers and auto- 
matic pistols. Trapper, 915 N. 16th St., 
Boise, Ida. 12-1t 
ONE VERY FINE S. & W. .38 Special, 6- 

inch barrel, target sights, square butt, 
$37.50. Weber Arms, 1627 Lawrence, 
Denver, Colo. 12-1t 





| WANTED—Winchester single shot rifle, 


| terial. 


Box 388, 


leather saddle scab- | 


caliber and condition of barrel imma- 
F. E. Wehner, Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 
12-1t 





WE HAVE cartridge collection of 50 

cartridges at $5 per collection, each 
cartridge marked what they are. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 





GUN BLUING AND BROWNING secrets. 

Do it yourself at home; material cheap. 
Sent sealed for only 50c. E. J. Simon, 
Dane, Wisconsin. 12-1t 





FIRT ORDER for $35 gets this .22 high 
power, excellent condition. Ray 
Tandy, Alta Loma, California. 12-1t 





SHOTGUN and rifle queries answered by 





mail, $1 each. Capt. Charles Askins, 
Ames, Okla. 12-3t-c 
| NITRO CLUB shells, 1,000, $34.75; 12 
gauge, all loads, fresh. American 
Ammunition, Oak Park, Ill. 12-4t 


0, $2.50, $5. | 


T. Harner, 113 No. Isabella, Spring- | 


Cc; 
field, Ohio. 9-6t 





ONE SOLE-LEATHER take-down case 
Winchester rifle, mut- 
new: $5. Weber Arms, 


Denver, Colo. 12-1t 


for 1906 .22-cal. 
shape, 
Lawrence, 


ton-legz 
1627 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Birds and Animals. 





FERRETS for sale, large or small lots. 
Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, 
Route 2, New London, Ohio. 9-3t 








Homesteads and Lands. 


$5 DOWN, $5 monthly, six acres fruit, 

poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hub- 
bard, 1973 No. Fifth, Kansas City, ss 








CALIFORNIA farms, near Sacramento, 
for sale; terms, write for list. E. R. 
Waite, Shawnee, Okla. 12-1t 





Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 


JUST GIRLS—25 post cards of girls, 25c, 
postpaid. (No landscapes.) Address 
O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Il. 10-tf 








Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


IF YOU are interested in big-game 

hunting, drop us a line. We have an 
abundance of deer, elk and bear; also : 
number of cougar. Located in heart o 
Rocky Mountains. Competent guides 
good fishing. Witham & Witham, Dean 
Mont. 10-2¢ 


NORTHERN Cassiar District—Saddle 

white and black sheep, mountain an: 
Osborn caribou, bear, grizzly, black an: 
brown; moose; good fishing. For mor 
information, write early for coming sea 
son. Joe LaSalle, Teslin Lake, vi 
White Horse, Y. T. 12-5 
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SS TREO ACV ERIS ING 


THE big-game fields of British Colum- 

bia and Washington for moose, cari- 
bou, sheep, deer, goats, panther, grizzly, 
black and brown bear. Best pack of 
dogs in the Northwest. Large or smal) 
parties conducted. P. C. Peterson, North 
Bend, Wash. 4-tf 























WILL GUIDE large or small party on a 

big-game hunt thru the White River 
territory in Alaska and Canada. Will 
guarantee shots at moose, caribou, sheep 
and goat. L. B. Erickson, Chisena, 
Alaska, via Cordova. 12-1t 

















BEAR RIVER—For your spring bear 

hunt; grizzlies, black and brown bear; 
for information write to Thompson 
Bros., guides and outfitters, Barkerville, 
B. C. 12-3t 

















Stamps, Coins, Curios. 











50,000 COINS, medals, paper money, 

stamp collections, antique firearms, 
swords, Indian relics, curios. Lists free. 
Antique Shop, 32 So. 18th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 12-1t 













MARINE shells and curios. My illus- 

trated catalog and a showy shel) 
mailed for 10c. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Fla. 1-tf 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS, swords, coins, 

paper money, Indian relics, stamp coi- 
lections. Lists free. Nagy, 33 So. 18th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 12-1t 
























Taxidermy. 











VERY FINE collection of game heads— 

1 life size elk with large horns, 
mounted on stand, $150; 5 fine elk heads, 
large horns, $75 each; 1 fine Rocky 
Mountain sheep head, large horns, $50; 1 
fine buffalo, good size horns, $100; 3 fine 
deer heads, $20 each; 3 fine Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep, mounted life size on stand, 
$50 each; 2 fine eagles, $20 each; 1 life 
size buffalo, mounted on stand, $300; 1 
spaniel dog, mounted life size, lying 
down, $10; 1 large deer, mounted lying 
down, fine set of horns, large and 
heavy, $35; 2 Rocky Mountain does, life 
size, mounted on stand, $35 each. Weber 
Arms, 1627 Lawrence, Denver, Colo. 12-1t 


TRAPPERS—Get a Free Copy of the 64- 

page guide, “Trapping Tricks.” Shows 
photograph illustrations of sets and ani- 
mal catches. Triumph Trap Co., Dept. I, 
Oneida, New York. 11-2t 


FINE WHOLE specimen of elk and some 

heads fresh killed; also novelty elk 
head chairs for the den. Some bargains. 
Write O. R. Gilbert, Lander, Wyo. 12-1t 


CCYOTES OR WOLVES—A reliable 

method for trapping them, by a trap- 
per of 25 years’ experience, $5. G. 4 
Hallowell, Missoula, Montana. 11-2t 


EVERYTHING in taxidermy, tanning 

and fur work. Good robe tanner 
wanted. F. B. Finley, 145 S. W. Temple, 
Salt Lake. Utah. - 10-3t 


DEER HEADS—For sale, nine beautiful 

deer heads and one_ sheep _ head, 
mounted; reasonable LL. E. Groth, 2731 
East 33rd Ave., Denver, Colo. 12-1t 
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- Statement. 
P ; Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ge — PRs oe; ment, Circulation, ete., Required by 


ae dee p=! — eyes, neuralgia, 1912, 
STON DOGS, panee«Nzema, ear canker,| | of OUTDOOR LIFE, published month- 


goitre, sore eyes. Cured or no charge. ly at Denver, Colorado, for October 
Write for particulars. Eczema Remedy 1, 1919 
Co., Dept, O. L., Hot Springs, Ark. 1-13t STATE OF COLORADO, | 


the Act of Congress of August 24, 





BROTHER—Why use injurious tobacco 

when habit may be overcome so easily, 
inexpensively, with pleasant Florida 
root? Fine for indigestion. Send ad- 


- who, having been duly sworn accord- 
dress if interestéd. Philip Stokes, Mo- ; 
hawk, Pa. 10-2t ing to law, deposes and says that he 


City and County of Denver, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared J. A. McGuire, 


is the publisher of Outdoor Life, and 








and fine 


only, $1. 


SANTA CLAUS OUTFIT—Consisting of| | that, the following is, to the best 
red flannellette long coat, leggings 


beard attached for $3.25 postpaid. Mask ment (and if a daily paper, the circu- 


Decatur. Il. 12-1¢ tion for the date shown in the above 


of his knowledge and belief, a true 


ec mask ait heal’ aan statement of the ownership, manage- 


Adress Ewing Supply House, lation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 


caption, required by the Act of Au- 





OAM: oe anelt babs cueeh on we gust 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, 


pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. a 
Superba Co. Pr., Baltimore, Md. 3-tt | on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 


1. That the names and addresses 





burley of 


LEAF TOBACCO for chewing and smok- 
ing, pure, naturally cured Kentucky 


lected; $1.50 per pound package, post- | postoffice address, Denver, Colo.; edi- 
paid. Hubert Hutton, Berry, Ky.  11-tf | tor, same, Denver, Colo.; managing 


of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are: 
Name of publisher, J. A. McGuire, 


finest quality and flavor; se- 





MAKE REAL beverages from grains; no| | manager, N. E. Sinclair, Denver, Colo. 


still used. Particulars free. Meriden | 2. That the owners are (give 
Co., Department P, Box 1151, Tacoma,| | names and addresses of individual 
Wash. 10-3t | owners, or, if a corporation, give its 


editor, same, Denver, Colo.; business 





name and the names and addresses 





of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount 





railroads 


© 4. That the two paragraphs next 
Own a Ford Cruiser above, giving the names of the own- 
and travel where you please, independent of ers, stockholders and security hold- 
quickly bolted to any Ford Roadster—makes this of stockholders and security holders 


easy. Complete outfit includes tent, mattress, 
stoves, furniture, cookiug utensils, etc.—a home as they appear upon the books of the 


= henge, for week ends and extended outdoor | company but also, in cases where the 


descriptive folder. } pears upon the books of the company 
Cruiser Motor Car Co, 204E,Johnaen st. as trustee or in any other fiduciary 





of stock): J. A. McGuire, Denver, 
Colo.; name of corporation, The Out- 
door Life Publishing Company, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are (if there 
are none, so state): None. 


and hotels. Our Cruiser Outfit — ers, if any, contain not only the list 





A TRAILER, Write for illustrated stockholder or security holder ap- 


Madison, Wis. relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee ts 
acting, is given; also, that the said 





° | and belief as to the circumstances 
In | | and conditions under which stock- 


two paragraphs contain statements 
} embracing affiant’s full knowledge 


} holders and security holders who do 





F ui A. 


utensils, 





Joint author of “The Modern Rifle,” affiant has no reason to believe that 
and member of National Champion- any other person, association, or cor- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. poration has any interest direct or 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this — including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 5. That the average number of 

sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. copies of each issue of this publica- 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. the date shown above is........... 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. daily publications only.) 


“~\ not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and 
Donovan, M. D., F. A. C.S. }| | securities in a capacity other than 
“ C.S that of a bona fide owner; and this 


indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by 
him. 


tion sold or distributed thru the 
° mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
60c postpaid ers, during the six months preceding 


(This information is required from 












BOB-CAT, fine, big specimen, nicely 
mounted; for sale or trade, F. A. 
Slayton, Fort Collins, Colo, 12-1t 





















GLASS FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
or stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 

E Y t log 56. It is FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
Scheol of Taxidermy. Elwood Bidg., Omaha 

















(Signed) J. A. McGUIRE, 
Editor, Publisher and Owner. 








Miscellaneous. 














VHY suffer ingrown nails and chil- 
blains? Cured; no knife, no pain; 
uick relief and a cure or money back. 
‘ircular free. Eugene Eaton, Bandon, 
re. 7-12t 


‘NEUMATIC mattress and sleeping bag, 
_.two wool blankets; cost $35, sell for 
£20. Good condition. H. L. Caillet, 
~Ohnstown, Colo. 12-1t 

























How To Throw The Diamond Hitch this 22nd day of September, 1919. 


ses (Seal) Notary Public. 
We have reprinted another edition of (My commission expires April 23, 
5 
**The Intricacies of The Diamond 1921. 


which we offer to our readers at 25c per copy. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. You are assured the best of service by 
1824 Curtis St. DENVER, COLO. mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 


Sworn to and subscribed before me, 


(Signed) CARL P. JORDEN, 








Hitch Laid Bare’’ 








ing advertisers. 














FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; 
stronger than wood; used by U.S. and foreign Governments, 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison Street, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 














DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 














_ OONDUOTED BY WALTER CECIL COX 


The Status of the Biting Dog. 


Dear Mr. Cox:—I have read in Out- 
coor Life your comment on the privi- 
lege of the first bite accorded to dogs. 
After reading it carefully several times 
I am unable to say whether I agree 
with you or not, as it is not clear to 
me just what view you take of it. It 
is easy to say that every dog has the 
right to take one bite, but it is not 
so easy to prove that that is the law. 
Viewed in one sense, it is the law, 
and in the same sense, every man has 
the right to commit one murder; that 
is, there is no restraint placed on his 
ability to commit murder before that 
ability is exercised. When you make 
a trip downtown you meet with at 
Icast twenty different opportunities to 
take human life. If you exercise that 
power, not “right,” you will at once 
have that power taken from you. So 
with a dog. Until he has exercised 
his power unlawfully, by biting or 
other offensive measures, he has an 
unquestioned right to travel the 
streets and come close enough to un- 
numbered human beings to _ inflict 
upon them serious wounds if he is dis- 
posed to do so. When he exercises 
that power he is dealt with the same 
that you would be under similar cir- 
cumstances, except that the procedure 
is different. 

Self-defense is a universal right 
which the law recognizes, and it is the 
same against a dog as against a man. 
When a man is where he has a right 
to be, and is assailed under such cir- 
cumstances and with such force as to 
cause a reasonable man to believe that 
he is in imminent danger, and actual- 
ly acting under such belief, he has a 
right to repel force with force, and, 
if necessary, to take the life of his 
assezilant, even tho such danger is only 
apparent and not real. And this is 
true whether the assailant is a dog, 
or only a man. Yet, a man is re- 
quired to use common intelligence and 
judgment, and since dogs are such 
common animals, every man is pre- 
sumed to have ordinary knowledge 
concerning them, and is charged with 
the ability to distinguish between a 
vicious attack and a friendly advance. 
It doesn’t make a particle of differ- 
ence if your assailant, when a man, 
has never committed murder, and it 
is immaterial whether a dog, making 
an apparently vicious attack, has had 
his first bite. One does not have to 
be learned in the law to recognize the 
justice of this principle. 

But a dog is entitled to his first 
bite. In other words, he is presumed 
to be a harmless creature until the 
contrary is proved. My dog runs on 
the street, as he has a right to do. 
I have no reason to suppose he is any- 
thing but a gentle dog. Yet he makes 


an unprovoked attack on a man and 
seriously injures him. 


I can be com- 









pelled to respond in damages for those 
injuries, yet I am not liable to pun- 
ishment in a criminal prosecution. 
With the knowledge that he is a dan- 
gcrous animal, I still let him run at 
large. I am neglecting to perform 
my duty to the public, and for that 
neglect I am subject to a fine, even 
tho the dog is not guilty of a second 
offense. Can the justice of this prin- 
ciple be questioned? 

A man is entitled to the protection 
of the law when he is where he has 
a right to be. But where has he a 
right to be? You come to my house 
on business of your own—perhaps to 
collect a bill which I have long been 
owing you. I meet you at the door 
and tell you to get off my premises. 
You have no right to remain there 
without my consent, and I may use 
whatever force may be necessary to 
expel you. Your only right is to ap- 
peal to the court for the collection of 


your bill. But I don’t happen to meet 
you at the door. My dog Tige is on 
the fro porch and he tells you to 


stop. The dog is my agent for the 
purpose of stopping you at the door 
and putting you off the premises. It 
is as much your duty to stop when 
my agent commands you as tho I had 
given you the command direct. You 
advance at your peril. As a matter 
of fact, you carefully estimate the dog 
before you do advances But you do 
advance. Is the dog entitled to the 
first bite? Yes, and as many more 
as may be necessary to expel you, and 
if after you refuse to stop on his or- 
der you are attacked by him, and in 
your defense you take the dog’s life, 
you are answerable to me for the 
value of the dog. 


The dog is a peculiar fellow before 
the law. He is property; he is an in- 
dividual with personal rights; he is 
an agent to perform the duties of his 
master; he may be an alien without 
any rights whatever, or he may be a 
dangerous outlaw which human be- 
ings are under the obligation to de- 
stroy. 


Unlike other beasts of the field, the 
dog has a right to run at large. He 
has the right to travel the sidewalks 
of the city, where other animals must 
not trespass. If he so chooses, he 
may take the middle of the street, 
where men are forbidden to walk. He 
may take the wrong side of the street, 
or cross it midway of the block, and 
motorists must use due care not to 
ccllide with him. Why this liberty? 
Because he knows not of the ordi- 
nances, nor can he read the signs 
which say ‘‘Keep off the grass.” 


Is a dog entitled to his first bite? 
If so, why doesn’t he take it? Per- 
haps he does in particular cases. I 
should not be surprised if in institu- 
tions like yours, where stray dogs are 
kept in unfamiliar places, and in an 


environment not of their own choos- 
ing, you will now and then find one 
with an inclination to bite, when pro- 
voked. I have no doubt that many 
dogs, enjoined to guard the threshold 
of their master’s house, will bite the 
intruder who will not obey his com- 
mand, but the dog who, when away 
from the premises he feels it his duty 
to guard, will make an unprovoked at- 
tack, is a stranger to me. I have 
never made the acquaintance of the 
acg who, entitled to his first bite, in- 
sists on that sacred right. Should I 
ever meet him and he should take his 
first bite, I shall try to see that he 
gets his last bite also. 


E. J. LEWIS. 


Note.—We are delighted to publish 
Mr. Lewis’ interesting letter, and com- 
ing from a lawyer and a secretary of 
the Colorado Kennel Club, a breeder 
who breeds his pet breeds purely for 
the love of breeding them, it is bound 
to be a carefully thought-out letter. 
I am sorry my position was not made 
quite clear on the question of first 
bite. I do not believe after thirty- 
five years and having 70,000 dogs pass 
thru my gates, and being involved in 
my official capacity in all kinds of 
legal suits connected with dogs, that 
there is any mitigation of the offense 
of a first bite because it is only a 
dcg’s first bite. I will deal with the 
question inextenso as soon as space 
permits. 

The damage and loss of life may 
be greater from a dog’s first bite than 
from any subsequent bite, and no per- 
son should suffer damage without re- 
dress. If a rabid dog inoculates you 
with his first bite, or if septicemia 
sets in from a first bite, or if patho- 
phobia (dread of disease) develops 
from an attempted first threatening 
to bite, I believe the owner of the dog 
should be held in every way responsi- 
ble for it. If he doesn’t choose to 
exercise control over his dog to pre- 
vent any chance of these things, if he 
lets his dog run loose beyond his con- 
trol, the law should give an innocent 
person suffering damage of any kind 
from a dog the utmost redress. And 
everyone knows I am no traducer of 
dcegs. 

The legal decisions relating to dogs 
in this country shew a gradual devel- 
opment and I believe that in this grad- 
ual development we will see a revi- 
sion of the precedent of ‘‘first bite.” 
Tho dogs are only qualified property, 
bey are recognized as absolute prop- 
erty in so far as the owner may be 
held liable for injuries inflicted. (And 
1 say irrespective of previous behav- 
ior—provided, of course, the injured 
party is an innocent party. It is ob- 
vious I am writing on damage inflicted 
on an innocent party.) In the law 
relating to dogs a knowledge of pre- 
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vious bad behavior or suspicion of dis- 
ease which may endanger life makes 
the owner’s liability and responsibil- 
ity still greater, and he can be held 
in civil damage for the full amount 
of injuries inflicted. It has been said 
there is no universal will 
hold the owner of a dog liable for 
biting either person or other animal; 
kut I believe there is, if the person or 
animal bitten is innocent 
tion, undue negligence, within their 
their rights, ete., and that the 
universal rule should provide redress 
and damages. Haphazard care of dogs 
should never be condoned; dodging re- 
sponsibility connected with keeping 
dogs should never be made easy. It 
is not fair to the public, to the dogs, 
and injures a dog’s status in the com- 
The pop- 
for a dog will al- 
ways be enhanced according to the or- 
ganized rules and regulations under 
which he is kept and according to his 
owner’s will and determination to curb 
any tendency to become a nuisance. 
W. C. €. 


rule which 


(of provoca- 


etc. ) 


munity beyond calculation. 
ularity and respect 


Constipation in Old Dogs. 


There is a peculiar form of consti- 
pation in old dogs that baffles the 
best to cure or even mitigate. It al- 
yays begins with simple intermittent 
ccnstipation and gradually becomes 
chronic. If constipation, from what- 
ever cause, is neglected, the sensitive 
nerve elements supplying the mucous 
membrane of the bowel are obtunded 
and gradually become blunted, while 
the muscular coats of the colon soon 
undergo atrophic changes. The chain 


ot glands along the intestine also 
gradually become hypertrophied and 


fail to pour out their normal secre- 
tions, and consequently the peristaltic 
movements grow weaker and weaker. 
The nerve filaments supplying the in- 
testine may be only slightly benumbed, 
or in far advanced cases they may be 
paralyzed. This paralysis may, and 
does, extend to the centers in the 
spinal cord presiding over peristalsis 
and defecation. The condition be- 
comes critical, the dog passes blood, 
etc., ete. Colonic flushing, grinding 
up such vegetables as spinach with 
raw hamburger, is helpful. Regular 
exercise is vitally essential. Flushing 
the bowels with enemas is not always 
practical, and some form of medicine 
that can be given constantly and that 
is not too habit-forming seems to be 
the last resort. I have seen the fol- 
lowing prescription work wonders in 
some cases: 

Oil of cinnamon, drs. 2; menthol 
(dissolved in alcohol), grs. 20; creo- 
sote, drs. 2; carbolic acid, drs. 1; oil 
of turpentine, drs. 2; oil of cloves, 
drs. 2; liquid petrolatum (Russian), 
ozs. 32. Label: Shake well and give 
cne teaspoonful twice daily. <A _ tea- 
spoonful of epsom salts should be 
given twice a week in addition to the 
above.—wW. C. C. 


Breeding for Good Disposition. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the month 


of February, 1917, I wrote you a few 
of my opinions about Airedale dogs. 


‘They were intended to cover such say- 
ings or writings as the following: 

1. An Airedale dog will do anything 
that any other dog can do, and then 
some, 

2. An Airedale is the most loyal of 
ull dogs to his master. 

3. An Airedale has never been known 
to bite a member of his household. 


$f. An Airedale feature is his love 
for children. 
5. An Airedale is noted for his in- 


ete. 

I am enclosing you a clipping from 
2 Utica, N. Y., daily of August 16th, 
covering the action of an Airedale that 
killed a child. 

I wrote you in 1917 that I considered 
Airedales very much overrated and I 
em of the opinion still. He is a terrier 
end that destruction. If you 
want good dogs of any variety you must 
breed them. Don’t breed dogs that have 
i Snarling, biting, growling disposition. 
It doesn’t make any difference if the 
vnimal is a champion. Remember there 
wre champions that will bite your head 
off some times. Judges cannot touch 
them. Such animals should be de- 


telligence, obedience, affection, 


means 


stroye:l, or at least never breed. I 
con’t know of any dog that will not 


bite under certain conditions, but I do 
know of certain families of dogs that 
have a sunny disposition, and it is hard 
to get a growl out of them towards a 
human being. The answer for this is 


that the dam and sire both had good 
dispositions and the owner used good 
judgment in getting well acquainted 


with the animal, talking to it and han- 
Gling it, and let other people talk to 
it and handle it. Let the dog kiss once 
in awhile. Don’t be afraid of germs. 
Dogs are not the only things that can 
hand them to you. 

I am writing this letter because I 
know you have knowledge in this line, 
consequently a hint to the wise is suf- 
ficient. j 

It is not the variety of dogs that do 
the mischief; it is the person that goes 
on and breeds from bad_ individuals, 
end consequently gets bad results. Ev- 
erybody knows that Irish setters, point- 
ers, cocker spaniels, collies, poodles and 
terriers will bite, and they will con- 
tinue to bite if the dog men don’t stop 
breeding from vicious individuals. 

Police dogs bite because they want 
them to bite. I have tested this out 
to considerable satisfaction. I now own 
on Airedale that has a sunny disposi- 
tion. Children place bones in his mouth 
end take them out. He merely kisses 
the child—and not only my children 


either. The reason for this is that his 
sire and dam had good dispositions. 


The sire is still living and was consid- 
ered one of the best champions. 

I will wager that the Airedale dog 
that killed that child was bred from a 
dam or sire that showed the same vi- 
cious temper and was not considered 
safe at any time or place. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever” 
in a dog, providing he has that one 
good quality in him—MODERATION. 

NW: ¥. H. A. PLANTE. 


| bits,” “The Best 
| So-Called 
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The Spell of Alsace, by André 
330 pages; illustrated; $3 
Page Co., Boston, Mass. 

In these 


Hallays; 
net. The 
years of 


reunion there are 


many Americans who will find M. Hal- 
lay’s book valuable as a recent and 
faithful description of the feelings of 
the people of Alsace. It will be the 
means of enlightening some of the 
doubters as to the justice of giving the 
lost provinces back to France. It will 


also be a means of interesting many an 
American tourist in a visit to this pleas- 
ant region. As a study of the character 
of the people, as a description of the 
lovely landscapes, as an appreciation of 
the Renaissance architecture of Alsace, 
nothing could surpass these pages of M. 
Hallays, a fluent and polished writer, in 
full sympathy with his subject. 


Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Op- 
portunity, by Agnes Rush Burr; 428 
pages; illustrated; $4 net. The Page 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

The object of this work seems to have 
been to bring to the reader an adequate 
picture of the great treasure house that 
is theirs on the northwest corner of the 
continent; to show Alaska in her full 
colors as a land of beautiful scenery 
and of almost inexhaustible resources 
And the author seems to have succeeded 
admirably. 

_The book, both pictorially and descrip- 
tively, is a good boost for Alaska, con- 
taining as it does, a description of its 
rivers, mountains, glaciers, volcanoes: 
its towns and pioneer settlements? it 
resources, its Indians, its t 
progress and its future. 


romance, 1 


s 


The Passenger Pigeon in Pennsylvania, 
by John C. French; 257 pages, illus- 
trated; cloth, $.....; Altoona Tribune 
Co., Pennsylvania. 

It seems the publisher and author of 
this interesting book have collected 
about every available scrap of history 
concerning this bird in the state of 
Pennsylvania. Every known authority 
on the passenger pigeon in that state 
(and many in other states) is quoted. 
It is the most valuable symposium on 
the passenger pigeon ever published in 
Pennsylvania. 


Hints on Horsemanship, by Lieut. Col 
M. F. McTaggart, D. S. O.: 166 pages; 
illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adel phia. 

This book brings back a flood of fond 
memories of the saddle. Col. McTaggart 
looks on some of the discussions of tha 
art of equitation from an entirely new 
angle. Among other new ideas promul- 
gated by him, his statement that a 
standing martingale does not interfere 
in any way with a horse's jumping is a 
little surprise, and we hope true, with- 
out any qualifications. The author's ef- 
fort to instill a more sympathetic treat- 
ment of our riding horses is born of 
sood parentage. His drawings are 
graphic to a degree. 





Green Timber Trails, by William Gerard 
Chapman; 283 pages; illustrated; $1.60 
The Century Co., New York. 

Mr. Chapman knows and, better still, 
loves the woods and the life therein. 
His stories have a stimulating narrative 
interest, carrying the characters swift- 
ly thru their adventures to artistic con- 
clusions. In addition, the reader takes 
in as he follows the exciting narrative 
a multitude of fascinating bits of infor- 
mation about the woods and their ani- 
mal populations, and feels the restful 
and blessed simplicity and quietness of 


vast forests beneath the silent stars. 


Practical 


tabbit Keeping, by E. I. Far- 


rington; 168 pages; illustrated; $1.25 
net. Robert M. McBride & ‘o New 
York. 

Mr.: Farrington (the author also of 


“The’ Home Poultry Book’) has ven 
much of his life to the study of rabbits 
and rabbit breeding, and gives us an in- 
valuable work to the rabbit raiser. Some 
of the chapters are, “Why to Raise Rab- 
tabbits for Meat,” “The 
Fancy Rabbits,” “How to Be- 
grin Rabbit Keeping,” “Houses. Hutches 
and Yards’’—and nine or ten other chap- 


| ters of equal interest. 
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THE CARBIDE GAS 


Brilliant Search Light 


its powerful steady light, low operating cost 

and durability. Single or Double Lens with 

Darkening Door, Flame Adjustment, Leather 

Head Strap, Cooling Feature, Automatic 

Generator made of brass and rust proof. 
Several styles from $7.50 to $9.50 


and Direct. Catalog mailed free on request. 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co., °° Se,hereosiip™ * 


A Hunters and Trappers Head Light, noted for | 


Sold by all Live Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers | 























DU PONT 


SMOKELESS 
POWDERS 


for reduced and mid-range 
charges with gas-check or 
metal-cased bullets in high- 
power military and sporting 
cartridges 


, o, 7 
« ? Od ~~ 


Improved Military Rifle 
Powder No 18 


Sporting Rifle Powder No.80 


°, 2, 2. 
~ “9° 1 


Write for descriptive data 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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| Picture Analysis of Golf Strokes, by 
| James M. Barnes; illustrated with over 
| 300 cuts from photographs; handsome 
| octavo in a box, $6.50, postage 50 cents 
extra; J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

One of the best players in the country 
|}—Jimmie Barnes—in this book gives 
what might well be termed personal 
lessons in the art of making every golf 
stroke. (Mr. Barnes won the profes- 
sional championship of America 1916, 
Western Open 1915-1917, North and 
| South 1916-1919, and many other first- 
class open tournaments of lesser im- 
| portance.) Each picture is separately 
described by Barnes, who tells you just 
| how the stroke is being made. These 
“action pictures,” each one of which was 
| taken during the execution of a perfect 
stroke, reveal features surprisingly new 
and unorthodox. What the pictures show 
regarding the strokes is not what has 
been popularly supposed. The book will 
come to golfers as a sensational ex- 
position of the art of golf. Nothing like 
it has ever been produced. In addition 
to being the best and most complete 
series of golf pictures ever taken they 
are the only ones which have been pro- 
duced in such form that every detail of 
every shot is shown. 





|The Complete Angler and Sportsman, by 
Thomas H. Hutton and Stanley Blake; 
265 pages; illustrated; $2.00 postpaid; 
Blue Grass Farms Kennels, publisher, 
Berry, Ky. 

| This is a reference book intended to 
be for the all-around hunter, fisherman 
and dog lover. Some of the subjects 
treated are as follows: Dogs and Their 
Care; The Airedale Terrier; The Fox 
|} Hound and Fox Hunting; The Coon 
Hound and Coon Hunting; Squirrel 
| Shooting; Rabbit Hunting; Quail Shoot- 
ling and All Other Game Birds and 
Waterfowl; The Invention of Arms and 
Ammunition; Care of Firearms; Wild 
Duck Farms and Propagation of Wild 
Rice, ete.; The Art of Angling; Lures 
for the Black Bass; Hints on Fly Fish- 
ing for Trout; Fishing Thru the Ice; 
Fishing Reel Lore, the Evolution of the 
Reel; Points in Choosing a Canoe; 
Scientific Description of Game Fishes; 
Thrilling Account of Deep Sea Fishing; 
|Lake and Stream Fishing; Dependable 
| Lures; All About Tackle, etc. 


Watty & Co., by. Edward Hall Putnam; 
|} 200 pages; illustrated; $1.50. The Mac- 

millan Co., New York. 

When the Triumphant Triumvirate 
went to the Maine coast for a summer 
together they knew that adventure 
awaited them. But they never suspect- 
ed in what strange ways it would come. 
They were preparing for Yale. This 
|} summer's preparation consisted of fish- 
|ing, sailing, building, camp cooking and 
|similar handicraft. Three boys alone on 
an island, with a hotel within sailing 
| distance, a testy French-Canadian as a 
potential villain, and sea, wind and fog 
|to turn their luck at any minute —it 
|} makes the sort of tale that boys will 
enjoy mightily. 


Streamcraft, by Dr. George Parker Hol- 
den; 257 pages; illustrated; $2 net. 
Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The author has written a volume 
which will be of great interest to those 
|of the angling fraternity. It deals with 
the selection, care and rigging of the 
|rod; the art of casting, trout habits, 
lures and their use, including some 
stream entomology; the angler flies and 
how to tie them, including a description 
of the most successful trout and bass 
flies. The style is always sprightly and 
| lucid, even in the most technical parts. 


Famous Generals of the Great War, by 
Charles H. L. Johnston; illustrated; 
310 pages; $2 net. The Page Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


In this book Mr. Johnston has writ- 
ten of the more prominent generals of 
the allied forces, who, leading the armies 
of millions, have crushed the mailed fist 
of Germany, raised to enslave the world 
beneath the Teutonic flag. These men 
have been suffering death, privation, 
want and destruction. They have led 
the forces of anti-Germans to a success- 
ful victory, and one worthy of perma- 
nent recognition by the historian. The 
great battles and crises of the war are 
woven into the lives of these heroes, and 
|the author’s descriptions are not only 
| historically correct, but vivid and force- 
| ful. 
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“The Old Reliable Fur House” 
28 South First Street, 





Save 30% to 50% 4 
By Having Furs of Your OwnCatch } 
Made-to-Order 


T the present high prices of ready-made furs it will pay 

you to have furs of your own catch made into service- 

able wearing apparel. You save considerable by getting your 

furs this way. You get greater satisfaction by having your 

furs made-to-order from skins you furnish, because they 

are made the way you want them. The materials used are 

the best that money can buy. The furs are better than any 

you buy ready-made, because you select the skins yourself, 
and know exactly what you are getting. 


All Work Is Guaranteed To Be Satisfactory 


Over 55 years in the fur business is proof of our reliability. 
of the United States our work goes to every state in the Union. 


Send For Free Illustrated Catalog 


showing many beautiful photographs of sets and coats, and giving the prices and 
number of skins required for making. It also contains much interesting information 
about making fur caps, gloves, robes, rugs, etc. Send for it. It is FREE. 


H. Willard Son & Company, 


Established 1864 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


Located in the center 






The set illustrated above 

is made from two large 

beaver skins. The catalog 

gives many other styles 

that can be made from 

beaver and all other furs 
as well. 








In the outdoor field the following 
magazines have known quantity 
circulations— 


Outdoor Life 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream 
National Sportsman 
Outers’ Book-Recreation 


The above are all members of the 
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>A. B. C<~ 


A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
treats the hundred and one questions that 
arise in daily speech and correspondence 

which are not treated ofin the dictionary. 


The New York Times: ‘‘The scope and plan of the 
volume, which is of handy size and alphahetical arrange- 
ment, strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.’’ 


12mo, cloth, 240 pages. Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 




















Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, show- 
ine how to make hetter pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 

















National Sportsman 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping and Trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish and game 
laws, and a thousand and one helpful hints for 
sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to cook your grub, 
how to build camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you 
the amountof up-to-date information about life in 
theopen that you can get fromayear's subscription 
to the National Sportsman. Special information 
furnished to subscribers atall times, Free of Charge. 











ane > 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures, shown above, are repro- 
duced on heavy art paper, size 9x12, in strikingly attractive 
colors, from original oil paintings by well-known artists. They 
make appropriate and pleasing decorations for the den, camp, 
or club-room of any man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of 
pictures alone 25c. We will send you this set of pictares, FREE 
OF CHARGE, on receipt of $1.00 for a year's subscription to 
the National Sportsman Magazine 
SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSESSEEESEESESRE EERE TERETE eee eee eee eee 
: ORDER BLANK 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 

222 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the National 
Sportsman and the set of 8 outdoor pictures 

Name 

Address 





Pope Building, Boston, Mass. | 
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asked the 


grown-ups to judge 
for themselves what 
Xmas present they wanted 
—they all chose 


| k 
A : 








Gr” AKING awkward 

© angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


OW that low-on-luck feeling 

will peel off 47s mind when 

the happy-handout-happens 
Christmas morning; and, his keen 
eye sights the stage all set with the 
pound crystal glass humidor of Prince 
Albert tobacco gowned in the glories 
of a radiant holiday rainbow! Turkey 
takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so 
temptingly before his smokeappetite! 


YYRINCE ALBERT, for Christ- 

mas, lands on a man’s tank-of- 
thanks like a spill-of-snow when the 
sleigh-bells are rusty from lack of 
jingles! P. A. as a man gift is the 
high-sign, the last word, the directest 
route to his comfort, his contentment, 
his smoke-happiness! It’s the touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the awk- 
ward angles out of the evergreen-and- 








holly atmosphere and makes the 
whole family on both sides think and 
talk in one language! 


a ar enjoy seeing him fuss 
his old jimmy pipe, all-brimful 
with Prince Albert! Or, getting his 
“rolling his own!” Never was such a 
delightful makin’s cigarette as P. A. 
supplies. He can smoke the limit 
with Prince Albert for it can’t bite his 
tongue or parch his throat! Our ex- 
clusive patented process fixes that! 
He'll just want toget thirty-six-smoke- 
hours out of the legal twenty-four, 
that's all! 


bey his smokecup to overflow- 
Jing! Prince Albert is the glad- 
gift, the holiday-hunch that will hum 
him a smoke te-de, te-dum long, long 
after Christmasis but a merry memory! 
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national Christmas joy smoke 
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“ORINCE ALBERT is 

also sold in hana- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins and in toppy 
red bags—awherever you 
buy tobacco. 

R. J. REYNOLDS 

TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright 1919 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 














